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Am, tiu' voices of our i'iivioe manual, 
ill llicir addresses to men, \inil., lo press 
upon* ^I’cin the, doiiif; of some uork 
uitliui the hriel' span of mortal life 
that .shall make that life fruitful, fra- 
irranl, and lucmorahle. ,'Vud as thoiiojh 
anticipatijisr the .sluffifish imlolcce of 
the ualtire they seek lo arouse, or ra- 
llier measuriiijr the; for<‘e of tlu.eorreut 
ds perver.se and selfish activities, 
lay the ntinosi nri^eee' they can 
V ,..,,ioy iijton thdse .siiiT'iiji'ea'l-;. 
s.,itli tin \ iie\ar<l master, “po uork 
lo-day in iii} vineyard ! " 

'I'l'e laiipnane of the Preacher is, 
•• Wliat.sover 1 hy hand tinnelh to ilo, 
do it uitli ih_> nii.L’'1'l, Cor llo’i-e is no 
uork, nor device, nor kuovlul^ie, nor 
wisdom, m the. irra\e, whither thou 
jj,x)est." “ Why stand ye here, all the 
day idle?" asked the householder of 
them that stood for liire in themarket- 
fdace. And even our Divine Lord and 
lOxeiOijdar declared of himself, “ 1 mu.st 
work the works of Him that sent me 
while it is day; the uiphtcomclh when 
no man can work." And the,so are 
hill a pari of iho.se heaven-tempered 
j!;oads with which tlie Jlcripturc seeks 
to jniek us out <>f our apathy, and 
ni’fre ii,s to duty. 

'I'o he, to do, and to stiller " is ihe 
only eomiilcte formula of a truly effee- 
live hiiiimn life. Simply to /•■>, 'just to 
crawl out of the dust like a liward, to 
hask ill tlie .sun l.brou<rh our short 
day, then slink hack to our earthy bed 
a'rain, is avAiicked as it is i«;nohle and 
'I'his 've. To Iw and to anfer, to 
.1 the ashes, like Job witli 


TIIL WOlll). 
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his boils, and utter jcr/,)ans,'’vnd curse, 
our day', ijiul make onrseh es and all 
about us miserable with our pains and 
our s])lceu, is not only' tfr be conti'iit 
with a very jioor-spirited sv it of man¬ 
hood, but lo Ik: disobedient to the lioii- 
veiily call. Ihit to be, to taki. life from 
(lod's hand, his inestimable gift, .a lef: 
.siruuj!: in eiery part, body and S(uii| 
with 11e\ih; sinews and elastic forces to 
as that wise ami u.-( lesoino dis- 
e!))lme under whien slroii"'spirits sjrow' 
.'-tronjrcr, iiiui^^thc weakest, hy (iod s 
;rrae.e, ,are iiia(,.|e miachty' and endurimr; 
and /oVo.lo aet,io bend our loins lo Imr- 
(1< ns, lo p.'.J, our sluniUler to the w heels 
of hoinhle fad froocl cmleaiour.s, to toil 
for Hod s !.'lory' ami man's adv.i>utape : 
these make up, not merely the ideal of 
ail heroic ami mau’-y li\iu^, hid.' ohe- 
dienee lo the. will of Hod. 

.-Sec how wo are eipiipped for wink. 
I'.very power, coriioreal, lueiital, and 
spiritual, has its ajipoiiited ami ajipro- 
priate function, failin'^ which, we de¬ 
grade it. to the. comliliou of a useless 
amljidle appendage. The feet were 
made to run and walk; the hands to 
lilt ami carry', and wield the implements 
ofiarious toil; the (infers to weaie 
their ti.ssiics of eunniii^ art; the 
muscles lo strain at their lasks, Jo hold 
us erect under weight iiiid ])rcssurc. 
So 1ms Cl cry faculty of the mind its 
adju-stment lo its own sphere of action, 
its on 11 spceilic work to do. The soul, 
with all its mn’ay wheclwork of alTcc- 
tious, nassioiis, and desires, its rea¬ 
soning, its electing, its .willing, is an 
cxccuti’.c creature, sent forth complete 
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iroiii llio liaiid ol’iiij Mukrr, to ji?solvc, 

' (o (larv, to ilo. 

'Hk* HihU' will not sujFcr us to tliii’k 
any Cliristian traiiiinj' riglilly iliroctcd 
that df)i;s not aim to profluac a lako- 
ilous, Ai^orous workman for Christ, or 
any Cliristian character symmetrical 
and bcpptural that is merely mtelUgoijt 
of Irnth and doctrine, and is not’also 
in ear.iest practically to brin<r .some¬ 
thin!' to pass as a servant (»i the {'ood 
Master. Simply to hear .llio will of 
Ci(i(i is not (.nonf'h. 'I’o-’ c.ir just for 
the fiirni.shlnj' of rlier i..d with the no- 
|jlt.it‘anu purest intellectual food, or 
for the correction or conlirmation of 
onr faith, this ilocs not .satisfy the 
hreadtli of the demand. AVc are to 
niasler and possess truth, that it may 
lie our suidcaiid ourpr innter in duty. 
tVe arc to edit suul put forth our belief 
in forrn.s of Jioly livinfj. 

The i”efHcaey of the, ju-eachin};; of 
the Go.spel is'cxplaiiied in its imme¬ 
diate causes, by this one fact more ihaii 
liy .all others, that so many viho sit 
Ixnieuth ;* appeals are satisiied to he 
hearers only. 'J’Jiey depart from the 
sanclnary when the diseoiirse i.s e-iided, 

' '.111 the coraplacciii fieliiig that tlu’v 
tli.'ue done' ncll. Tlfey have sat oiit 
irie lirtuv; they have paid a imhlie. 
ileferenlie t ■ the ordinance: they lune 
even been ivakeful and interesLed an 
diltirs.- And there they stop, as if 
that wei’c all God eoj^ild reriuir/', or 
iliey had to vender. ‘ 

a honsehoid'or call servants 
loLcllie.r, and evplain hls^,)lans of nii- 
iiiji Ills estate. Winder marsh, he. 
‘..lit, )'•' HI he drained ; (hat held ovei- 
•'iMvii iiilh hriisi,-: and llu.ni.s to he 
: irxiued J'nr |>asliirafre; (hat ])ieee, of 
failoe (.'round to he hroken up nilh 
tile iiioiiph; that stony leiel to he 
cleared, and l.iid donii to meadon 
iV'a.ss; ari)n,iid that arid hill-side a 
stream of i\:ilor is to he led; and so 
he possesses llicin with hi.s ipiitriie- 
trniis. And the servants listen atten- 
liiely.-.nd respcelfully. One admires 
ihc hrciidtii and wisdom of -the ar- 
r/iiiireiiienls proposed. One w ishes to 
inulci^land eaeli jiarticnlar jirocess— 
iis inetliod.s—itsclfecls. One isenrions 
to Icaru what is to he done with a 
piece of woodland and an orchard, and 
H rocky knoll, and a liltlc dark glen 
about which the proprietor luis said 
nothing. And another is eager to liiid 
something in* these instructions that 
shall confirm his own iircvious notions 


of fanning, and he will seo nolhiiig 
else, 'or he will reject tho whole as ' 
\ isionary and iinpraetieahlc. lint none, 
of Ihciu'-go to Aiork. They retire, from 
their,master's presence, each to dig liis 
own little garden jilot. \Vhcu will the 
estate put on the beauty, fertility, and 
liiy iiiapce with which its lord meant 
te cl’dlij: it? Onr readers can iiiter- 
p: cl the i)ari'.,hle. AVheii will the w astes 
oi earth hy rcdecihjl'd—vilicn will its 
arid places he watered—Av'ien will ils 
wilderiie.SH Inid am’* blossom as the 
rose, if they Avho arc instriietod in tlie, 
wil. of the great Proprietor, who are 
sent by h'lm a-lield to carry out his 
ir'provcmcnts, who arc giieu each Ids 

jk, content Iheid'selvcs Avith hearing, 
a.dmiriiig, .criticising, enviously ipieV.- 
ti.'ining, and leave tlic work undone ' 

Is it not knoAvii to us that the type 
of faitli Avhie’i aao hold is sligmati/.ed 
as discarding n righteousness of viorks ? 
aiulAAilh that the works thcmselACs, as 
coiiceriiiiig itself rather with doctrines, 
eroed.s, and orthodoxies, than practical 
morals? 'J’here is only one wua to 
AA’ijie out this reproach. Itistoslrij) 
for labour, to hare the hraAS'iiy arm, 
to harden the palm, to hnish life on 
charities, and heiieficenees, and huina- 
iiilics. and generosities, and pliiian- 
tliropie.H, as if the price i^f the soul lay 
tli.i.s ill the riirhl haiAl; in a word, to 
'.shoiv our failli a liiiiig failh hv our 
work,'!. 

Is it not knoAAH to us timl (lie 
sincerilA lif our belief is ipieslioue.d 
through our inactivity'? If yon heliew- 
as you profe.s;,ii\s the caviller, that 
the soul is in peril of eternal death, 
you eoiiUl not rc.-.l, yon could not eat, 
or drink, or sleep, or do aught hut rush 
to and fro to Avani and rescue your 
felloAA men. This truth, and our sin- 
eenty in holding it, need nior", iiili- 
niiely more, of Ihi.s very sort of un¬ 
dieating. AVe should be more in 
CiU iie.sf, more enterprising, more alert 
and active to bear this viitiie.ss to 
our faith, to •take iiold of iniiierilled 
souls, to rouse them from I'alse and 
fatal securities, to point them to the 
suift-eoming doom, to snatch them as 
hr.wuls from tlie Inirning. Cun there' 
he any donhl that this were the most 
triuni]ihaiii demonstration of an ortho¬ 
dox belief? 

Oh, AA hen sliall truth be obeyed as 
vrcll as heard? How little i§it expected 
that any sermon sliall take f 
that every prodigal shall 
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voice, and say, “I will go inmi my and (jic nliicL deser\^;s our difcpcst,* 
Father that every idler shallliaviii'ss <‘oHhitieration. There is ik) doiihv 
hiir)KeH'*tO work; every drone" wake whatever that the eircumstanci’s 
his inert, slumbering strength; lh<! ift^ which we are tlirown, and over ♦ 

slack gird their loins anew I’or the whTeh we have no control, to onrsclvtjp, 

race; the erring I'ursakc the lie Vhieh at least., Iiecessarily and greatly alli-ct 

their right hand clasps; and all men the value of time; and this heing the 

welcome GoS’s rule in them anihm er case, if It is true that one period of our 

them! Why,* there is trntlf enwEgh ♦ife,.('me portion of our time, i^,really 

preached and heard every Hnlrbati in to -us more valuahle than nu()ther, it 

the year, if it wm'5 alstf ^/oncy to ini^\U bc(;oines »i,(piestion of the highc.st im- 

every Sabh-.th tl«j hirthdaj^,o6^ nation, portance. What is this^veriod ?—tVhen 

to lift the llcad ewrth into tile joy and i.s that tiWic^ AVhich aiid wherjp^are 

beaut) of a rciiJvated life, to girdle the* golden in *lhc ehfiiu of RlW 

round the world with light ain^praise. 7\re tliey foinmii| youth, in jufllihitOd, 

_ or in declining vears? The (luestion 


TMH VALUJ? OF TLMH. < 

M TNY and varied h"e iiceu the esti¬ 
mates of men in reference to time. 
'Tliis dilference c»f valuiition has doubt- 
le.ss arisen fnmi tlje ever-v aryuig 
aH|ieel.s wiiicli, under d!{fi'erent circum¬ 
stances in the experience of men, it 
has hcen made to assume. Granting 
lljiit it is valuable; that, like silvter or 
gold, it is an oiiject of desire, and that, 
could it be earned, it would be one, to(», 
of pursuit; grantiiur llih, it must l)e 
e\ ideiil lliat its v a hie vt ill bo propor- 
lioiiid to its extent; so that eouUl we. 
by the aid of any nrillmietlc, (hdeTmiiio 
(In' value of an hour or a year, vve 
might till'll •hiyie to :.s(«v'rtain wjili 
eiliial aeeiiraey ;b.' leiil value of the 
wiiol(' iciIII of life. • 

IJiil hen (hirerciitiy from this i.s it 
regarded nul estioUitLal by^lic lnu.•^.s I'f 
luen ! '“'ioi oidy do ditrereiil individiia's 
tlimk (bi"a'ciiliy of the vain.-of time, 
bnl ibo ,iime iiidi'hiii.ils, nialer diller- 
eiil ei!'iaiin.staiice->, ami :i| dilVcreiit and 
di. iaiit j.eriods of uf'e, regaial and c-ti- 
malc diiVeroiitlv too. 

.\s a general thing, for example, the 
youiie,—lilooiiiT-g With lieal’li, .and 
l)iioi<iil mill iiojK', - iJiink Imt little, 
and feel far Ic.ss, ofihe imporiance irnl 
Value of this ]ireriiui.s boon. It is to 
siieli generally the veriest. Irille; while 
to olliio’ \ a I the ageil^ the i-ick, the 
dying, and the dead, it apjienrs invested 
with a Milne such us the language 
<d' mortalj i.s iiiade<iuate to c\])reH.s. 
Ihii is not lime ever .and eqiiitVii vailii- 
alile.' Is it not inlu'renlly, inlniisic.a.lly 
so. Ill itself.t Or docs it owe its nn- 
jiortanee and worth to the changing 
and niii'.sing eirmnnstanec.i of m.aii- 
kiiid / In other words, is one day or 
one hour more valnalile than another? 
'I’liis is really an important (pieslion. 


i.s iuiuurlant, and the answer is not 
diflievili. 

Much of onr time, as that of infancy 
and old age, i.s little more or better 
than a meref hlitnk on the page of life. 
During such periods, nut only arc vve 
useless, but even bnrdeusouae to our¬ 
selves and others. TRc.se are days of 
weakness and djU'kness. and IVetjfiently 
they are many. To the latter of these 
• periods the wise man evu^ntlv and 
strikingly alludes when hwsays, “Itc- 
memher now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evU days I'Ji'ie 
not, nor the years draw ■uigh^’wlmji 
thou shalt say 1 have no pleasure ui 
Iheni." And of fhe former therf’iwilmist 
speaks With I (jual clearness and .sigiii- 
ie.'.iicy wlieu he .says, “^('hildliDothaiul 
voutli areviuaty.'* \lHjlnkv thoref.ire 
oiih'tf) sublrrcl llu' dawn ami the. de- 
cliiTe, the ^•peniiig and the close, from 
I lie .short *.?ay ot life, and we are at 
once presented with tlie most valuable 
portion of our lleefing time. 

ihil from the liv^s of many, other 
and i.irge Kiiblract'ions must be iiia'le. 
Disease, originating with ihcir birtii, 
ift" llieir daily and sorrowful eomp.iuum 
to ihe darksome tomli. In the fxjie- 
rieiice. oi sueli^il would he diilicult to 
determiue the most valTuible jioitioi' 
of their transient lime. Such tail 
hardily he said to live. Their exis¬ 
tence i.s one dreary waslo, sivnless, sti- 
rile, de.solaic, and dark 

Glheixs, ‘.igaiu, tliongli not wedded to 
(ihscase, have ncvcrtlieless appinntcd 
them (lays and mouths of languishing 
and pain, so that thj time which is 
most valuable, that whieli may be 
turned to the higlmst aecoiuil, iiiul 
wliicli, by means of diligent lunl eoii- 
stiiit exertion, may result in mental 
and moral improvement, is short and 
])rccaTions in the e.vtremo. 

n '2 
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" But, ils AVfll^jis the ()ic\i<y and un- 
•(■'•rtainty of lime, tliere aro/jihcr coii- 
sideralioiis -H liich inve.«t and .stamp it 
mill a ^a]uo and importaneo iin.spf ,k- 
.'■6lc and sTijjri'uu:. AVJiile it is short 
and jmrarioiis, it is also atid Cfjunlly 
iri’CLaM c’vable. In thus rcs])(‘t't it dit- 
fers slrikiii'sly and Middy from ittanvj 
or from luosl of our temporal Mes- 
siiiics. 1 Proper!ylo.st may be re])laced; 
frieudsliip destroy ed ma_> be reneivcd; 
and licallli, tli(?up;b iniiuv(l.,nia\ snnic- 
he recovered: bt,( time, once 
5 tasl. never returns, cm V'-,Maslcd can 
n(;'*er ‘be redeomei'V'' tl i.s {riven to 
all, but it can be pnndinscd by none. 
;\)id snrdy it should never be forgot- 
len that nhieh is thus irrecoier- 
aiile; that, Mhioh ivlum lost no riin- 
soiii can restore, is necessarily ever 
•iiid rapidly wasting ‘Away. As we 
cannot n'.call it when past, so neither 
can wi‘ regain it when present. While 
we Ihinli of itjV is departing from ns; 
so tli^iM however inneh (*r little may vet 
he granted ns, it is eertaiu Ihatwliat 
remain,'. w-;is iieier so limited as at the' 
present nio.neiit. 

If time he regarded a-^ a posscs-.ion, 
ii«;\t‘ of us.was vyer so |ioor as at the 
’"iresent liour; and yeb regardless of 
lliis .‘■'(.lomii and striking tnilii, I'ow 
inaiiv'.ife there nho 

“ (luitc imfiunish'il for the world to roinc, 
Are euiinli'ig oji lorg .Vfiii't. of jilcasurc 
lure 1 

lint can aiiylliiiig he more ul)M'is^ or 
irratituial tluin this? To'depend, in¬ 
deed, oil that w'hieh is really possessed, 
that wht'.di we have earned with onr 
owiijiaiids, and to whieh, therefore, 
we lay elaini as onr righi, is altogether 
uneertaiii and unsafe; “riches iiiahe 
to theinselies wings and fly away." 
Bill-to depend upon that whieh we 
iie\er {lossossed, which in no ..ense 
was e\er ours, ,nid to the posses,'‘ion of 
whieh we had consequently inter 
eten I he shadow of a right,—Vo do 
thi,s, can be regarded only as an 
act of the mo'-t egregious" and eoiisum- 
niate folly; and yet such i.s the eon- 
duct of llios(* who arrogate to then.- 
‘ sclve.s'aii hour of the futuiv. We arc 
debtors alike for the present .and the 
past, lor “it is of the Lord's mercies 
w e arc not cnu.sumed." 

But that which invests time with 
.the utmost value and importance to 
man, is the fact that it is given to pre¬ 
pare liiiii for another and higher state 


of being in the world to come. 7'Iiis 
one Uioiight, apart from cveiiy other, 
Cfiiilers iniinite worth on e.ieh pn.ssiug 
hour. If there were no licroafter,— 

“ Tl". wTieii men die, they veasq to be, 
|{etuiiiing fa the barren womb of nothing, 
"Whenec tlicy .sprang,”— 

Ih^yi -tniii^it we say with somewhat of 
pi;|jpriei\, “Let ns eat and drink, for 
t'l-inorrow' ijic die.” v But not only is 
there ahlnveafter, an eyciwidvaneing, 
yet imeiidiiig fntnrcc-bnt (as w o li 
already intimated) ihat hereafter is 
closclji,iiud inseparahlj'connected w ith, 
and reli'ti'd to, the pre.sc])l. II is the 
djij of the dawn;, tin manhood of in- 
lancy; the hariost of seed-lime: and 
thus it is with regard even to the few 
fleetingyearsof our pvc.sont pnssinglifc. 

Bven iifi/r, in the expcrii-nec of mor¬ 
tals, the. pas;^i. the. j)r<',seiil, and the. 
future are lu',. only conjoined, hut, .are 
found neeess.arily and greatly inllneiK- 
ing eaeli other, 'J’liis is li'ue of our 
entire being. Phvsieallv, mcntallv, 
and mov.ally. “ the child is father to 
the, man." In other woids, the ]nT- 
sent and the future find <aiul lenxe in. 
Ailiat the past has m;ule us. Wluif we 
arc now, maybe aiiUhiiUi' Imtwhal v ; 
might and ought to haie been; iieyei- 
theles.s, it is tlic result or produel of 
tL'‘past, ail'd will assuredly and greatly 
influence' the I'ntnie. “ Wlmtsoe.ier 
a man sowetli. that.sliall In* akso rea]). ’ 
Mor is llu'ro a d.iy or an hour of <mr 
present, any more than of i/iir future 
life, during which either tlLs sowing or 
rea]iing i'l known to cease. 

Tlu' pre.-.ent world has been fitly re- 
prcsenicd as one grc'at school, in eon- 
iieetioii w'illi which there, arc neither 
truants nor hohd.iy.s. But in this 
school, though there are no Irnanls, 
llu'i'c. are many triflers. Willi how 
many does linu‘ hang as a heavy 
W'eight; and notwithstanding (hat every 
plan is devised, and every cxjiedieni 
resorted to to relieve it of its tedious¬ 
ness, and to make it pass pleasantly, 
after all it is a Tmrdeii grie\ ons to he 
home. But for siieli individuals, time 
will .soon ha\c eonnted ils last resolu¬ 
tion, when that fearful futurily, f,,r 
wliieh the present is gi\cn to diseijdiiie 
anti jirepare them, will hurst on their 
vision like ay olcaiio charged and hurn- 
ing to its very cent re- 
To learn, then, the value of time, we 
must regard it especially in relation to 
the future, as tliat which is given to fit 
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us /or iimnortiiiity. And re'y.irdjii? i/ 
thus, wRcf does not tn^inbJe at tlio 
t/ioiinht of possei.sijiff it! It cannot 
he bcntoued in a sintrie inslanco iu 
The <y)Ii^aLious under which it 
lays ns arc great, iiiicnditig, and ever 
.•m'rinejiiiiig. * Wc eaiuiot cseane ^,h.’m, 
and not only* so, hot the a<ronnf',oi' 
onr stewardship will shorllw Ac '.ile- 
ruanded, when A'oicc still ]»ro(;laiH|j, 

“ Idilo him thill liath sliaU given, 
iind he shidi have, i)lnuidiuiec; *lm( from 
111 .. ih.'d li ilh noLtdiall be taken ntvay 
even that which lie hath. ’ 

J. BlTiOKSS. 

m 

Tri.S'J’ or Sl'lIllTi AL INRllTIA. 
SiTiMTr.l) Jis lie are, by a graeions 
I’rovidcnee, in thi.s liiinl of iieenliar 
(iospel jirhilege and bljfising, Avhevc 
the Ix-.iiin.s of Divine illumination cen¬ 
tre, as it were, in a I'ociis of light and 
liberty, imccpialled u|jon the '■iirfnce, 
of our globe,— here, surely, we must 
look Ibr (he hulk of those (<od-feaflng, 
v,orld-de«i»ising, Terlccmod ones, who, 
as (he buln.irks of (null aii'l right- 
eou ness, cniliody alike in principle 
ill 1 praetice all lh:i( is Christ like, 
luiuenly-iiiinded, and spifitii li. If 
Jii're. ill the hyiirls of ihosiwitlio form 
(lie mass of onr'ehnrehes these Df 
vine lineaments are n.inlitig or atiidei^ 
in their development, we shall vainly 
sciireh for iliem on el her .shores. K'liere 
(he plant of holiness lluiirish noi in 
full vigour .uifl ni.itiirity, in tliis elnite, 
rieli in e>evy properly of soil and sun¬ 
shine sillied to its growth, cheered by 
(lie I'iiys of (he Spirit, (luickened by 
(lie bre.iih of Heaven's amh:iss,idors, 
refre-slied by every vcspiriition of that 
iitmosiihere in which Christian eom- 
niunion, exhales its iiivigor;itiug per¬ 
fumes, and \v iitered with the showers 
of Divine grace and consol'dion—if 
Iierc the fruit of ihe Spirit he not 
found in full perfection, whither .shall 
we turn? lint to prove if tUc hypothe.sis 
hv justi/ied by actual observation, wc 
must eoiiB^dor where w^c shall tiud Ihc 
evidenee of these fruits of holiness in 
the conduct of believers. 1 low gladly W'C 
may suppose, alter six day.s’ wear and 
tear in coiitael with the world, do^ 
they liail (he, return of that season of 
rest, the. gift of their Divine Bene¬ 
factor and Htird—the Sabbath. Wha( 
value must attach to its hours; and 
with how nmcli delight do the tribes 


of our .spb-itiial I.-rael repair to thof 
jilaee where prayer i.s wont to be 
ii ^c, an d Cod, in gracious return, " 
diM.'fl!?"fcs grace.? doivn. There (I«“ 
Christian latches a breath of llic galc,s 
wa/'icd to refresh his weary spirit from 
that land where hi.s best an'ectioii.s.lic, 

Ws lyinivcnly home, for the realiziiiion of 
vvlnrse perCeelioiis and joys he.pants; 
here he c.iiehes a sweet forelasle, of 
fiilui'o bliss, while for a*tirne the pur¬ 
suits, triiiRu and perplewties ofiufe 
are left at in'-Tool of the m«iint.am,' 
and lie ascends i.*f worship «nfl*h»rd 
eoinmiiiiion with his Cod, What value 
must and slnmld attitdi to siieh sea¬ 
sons! how should their return he ante¬ 
dated with eager desire and iill-pcrvad- 
ing anticipiuiou 1 

The Christian*! home Ix-ing heaven, 
and this world only liis seeing of pro- 
b.-ition, a mere veslihiile to a*,)rigliter 
and nobler sphere of Irt'ing. an outer 
court of the iiiiic]; temple, where .IBI is 
holy and uiide.filcd, while niueli of ini- 
piirily and (aint mixes wit h ^ill the 
scenes and eirciimstanees o4i earth; a 
nUmg realization and appreeiauon of 
prcsi'iit disabilities aiuh liiiuU'aiiee^ liy 
(lie I'cnew'ed miinl should IcikI to make , 
all suhlunary seViics and assoemtions 
sink ill his esteem, while vieweal in 
eoinparison with the paramoiinl atlnu - 
(imii of that ligtter life, tovvard.s jvlii*;h 
his hopes aspire, and his*sie[« arc emi- 
tiiiualiy^cnding.* 

The world, and the love of il, slnmld 
he eojujiiered, hroiiglil into fuiiijeetion, 
and miwlo in all e,ireiimst..iiiees suh.si- 
diary to the grand aim of tlie.«i!‘^Lvinc 
plan' in man’s being (iu vyhich the re¬ 
newed subject must inevitably partici¬ 
pate), the oiijoymciit of iti Creator, 
Saiictifier, aud “ lledcerner, here and 
hereafter, in a steady striving atier an 
advancement of Jjiis glorification. This 
would create the Christhufs atlnlmtc 
of dcadness to secularities, and eonMM- 
rlwise,*vigour and energy in all iliat 
relates to his siiivitual well-being, per¬ 
sonally and relatively. 

Admit ting, then, thai all thi.s may 
beiueliided in his value of, and delight 
in, the privilege's of the Sahhath,*tliat 
Ills conduct and dcmeaiumr bespeak 
such a state, ol’ lic.art n.s vve have eu- 
deav'ourcd to do.se.ribc, vve may ji.atiir- 
ally conclude that the early reciirrenee 
of such a season, wi(h all its blissful 
realizations and anticipations, its aiiti- 
worhllv spirit, would he *h. cherished 
object 'of desire. View', then, its ap- 
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'> proximatlou ia the intervif^uing ser¬ 
vices of the week-day, where, as beipg 
rpore restricted—would that jfl\^^,»icre 
far less so—&an the gr^it miscel¬ 
laneous congregation, a* holier spirit 
pervades the assembly,- streiigth and 
vigour ai% instilled into the sinewy, 
and the armour burnished, destin^ to 
battle‘-with the armies of the ^en. 
Where, at th^se seasons, arc the ma¬ 
jority of our church-mombers ? In 
the'exercistf'of the utrifc»K degree of 
' Chriqti^n charit;?^, gan-?i*e grant them 
a*ta^i^t cause of ablience from these 
springs of consolation by the way? 
How must the'" heart or a devoted 
pastor, earnest and anxious for the 
spiritual advancement of his flock, 
sink within him, when at the prayer- 
meeting'or lecture hff-views the num¬ 
bers ww wailed on the words of life 
aa they fell fijom his lips on the past 
Sabbath, now diminished to the small 
remnant his eye might easily number! 
Here, we aver, -without 'injustice, is 
the ncf&sion from which to estimatl: 
the spirithal vitality of the times in 
whi(m we live, to test the strength of 
Zioa's strcnighold^ alas! that it should 
■ so •betray her weakness. 

The' pastor of ope of our most 
flourishing churches has confessed his 
inability to account for the mystc- 
ridus' fact that t^e iimrease of at¬ 
tendance *at weekly services does not 
nearly keep pace with the ‘'propor¬ 
tionate extension of his ohurcu-mcm- 
bers—a humiliating fact of onr day. 
And jf this ■indifference is visible to 
the omward means of grace, what 
must we augur ef the relative interest 
m.<iintaiiicd in those social and more 
private acts of devotion in the due 
estimation of which is manifested the 
vigour of that inner and hidden Chris¬ 
tian life which springs forth, from a 
close and consistent walk with God? 
11' prayer he estimated by the ^aint as 
it truly should be, the vital spring of 
action as regards his spiritual life, 
surely the house of prayer should be 
dear to him, cherished by ten thousand 
ties^of sacred obligation and invftlu- 
ablfe privilege. In neglecting it, he 
manifests a culpable indifference to all 
these; an undervaluing of the means 
of grace, the special divmely-appointed 
means of man’s conversion and 
cation; he inconsiderately fails in 
duly upholding his pastor's hands, and 
in Icmfmg his aid, by his presence, in 
cheering and ammating nun in his 
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arduous and difficult work.r By his 
absence he helps to di8pirit‘’tlie hearts 
of his fellow-members, and in a mea¬ 
sure jto bring discredit upon the con¬ 
sistency of his profcSBKra; yea, he 
does what in him lies tp tempt God 
to y^rnowe that blessed Ugbt of Gospel 
ti^th ^ iMicb now shines so brightly, 
hftt whfbh, not_ appreciated at its 
iist wdrth,«ihay, W righteous judg-' 
ment^ kAiOg-ain withheld, and cause 'is 
to feel the value of ilie blessing in its 
loss. Because the opportunity is easy 
of acQpss, and no reproach attaches to 
the disciple of the cross, hut rather to 
the avowed unholiever, the barrier 
separating the Church from the world 
is lowered, the spirit of the latter en¬ 
croaches on the former; and while 
commerce and secularitics arc allowed 


to .assert thrir undisputed right to ab¬ 
sorb the thought, attention, and activity 
of the six days of the week, in too 
many instances the seventh alone has 
to serve the double purpose of im- 
paiijihg the exhausted faculties of the 
frame, and furnishing space for the 
higher claims of religion and godly 
consistency. Speaking as unto Chr i- 
tian men, to those to whom it ap])lic ', 
Christians and brethren, ought these 
things so to he ? S. 


STOP AND THINK. 

“ I thongh^SMi my ways, and turned my feet 
unto Thy testimonies.” 

O 

The want of reflection is the fertile 
cause of serious and incalculable mi¬ 
sery. Thought is expended on the 
visions of the moment, the dreams of 
time, the uncertain future. Thousands 
pass on to eternity, and to judgment, 
and never stop to think or make the 
inquiry, Wliere am I going ? The sal¬ 
vation of riie precious soul is buried 
beneath the rubbish of earthly care 
and the unceasing pursuits of life. 
There is a Qonstant, uniform, restless 
activity, a concentration of the noblest 
powers of the mind on the shadows of 
time. -The revelations of God, the 
threatenings of the Oivme veimeancc 
against sin, alar’m not, or suffice to 
arrest the torrents of iniquity whigh 
everywhere abound. There is ^ magic 
spell in life's pleasures, which decoys 
only to deBti;py. Fcarfl],!, indeed, is 
the condition of all who never pause 
to reflect on the consequences of a 
sinful course. The want of serious 
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thought is the real cause wh;^ so many soul he irremediably lost! My reade.r.. 
live deslatate of real reli^ou. ’ The have you ever solemnly, carefully 
neglect of a dUi^ent reading of the gS ^mied a few moments of that pre- 
Scriptures is inevitably followed by a cicaaTTlK^ which God has given yolj, 
righteous re|ribution. God nevCr can to deal htJbestly, truthfully, and faith- 
bless that soul with light, and love, fully with your own conscience ? Have 
and heavenly influence, who despises yon sat' down in the silent chamjier, 
or treats witn ’indifference th*J DiV'uo t^d^taken the Bible, and opened the 
revelation. Wherever prayeiTul sti!?W sacred leaves, and lifted your heart in 
of the Bible i#^ diligentl;^ pursued,^^^^ fervent prayer to God for the help and 
follows, as a ccfasequencci 43*®* influence of his Holy'Spirit, to «n- 
i..^nd becomes enlightened, cb'nverted, lighten yo^r dark mind to comprehend 
sanctifled. The u^ of means to insure the ' glorious ^rpths ' which ase there 
a harvest of spiritual blessings is as wondrously unfon^d ? Have you ur^^d 
imperative as the diligent somng of your prayer to Him who is’the Hearer 
seed in the ground 1;p produce its na- of prayer, that he vPould bless yon, 
tural fruits. How astounding is the and shed the light of his countenance 
fact*that the careful,'’attentive search upon you? Have you weighed the 
after Divine truth is lost sight of, be- important truth, that you are bound 
cause there is no moment for reflection to love God^ aS much as the bright 
on the great aim and end of life! God angels in his immediate presence ? 
has endowed his creai^es with the Have you considered deeply and 
highest faculties, mven |hem reason, thoughtfully that without holiness you 
judgment, and understanmng—all, in- never can enjoy,ihe bliss of heiiVen? 
deed, for the sole purpose of advancing Have you wndored the solemn words, 
their happiness, and promoting his 4he soul that sinneth shall di'*^ ' Have 
own glory; and yet these powers are you read that none shall bfe admitted 
prostituted to the most debasing pur- to share in the glory to be revqaled, 
suits, sinful pleasures, and endless except those whose jiames are wrjtten 
li.llics; and what is more striking, is in the Lamb’s Book of Life? .,^ve 
the uncertainty written on all which you understood^ that unless y^u ate 
hourly transpires, either in the accu- washed from your sins in the hlood 
mulation of wealth, personm ^ggran^- of the Lamb, jnstifled by faith, and 
izement, elevation in Bcciei.y, or aspir- sanctified by his Spirit, you can never 
ation to honour. Death may coma see the face of God aud live ? Have 
with every fleeting breath, and bury you hdeu mindful of the one thing 
for ever the mirth and ga^ty of the needful? Have you wept over your 
careless, thoughtless, trifling heart, sins, which have piercea the heart of 
There may “exist conviction of the the Saviour, and deeply repented of 
danger of continuing in' the routine of past transgression? Have yo\:“fled to 
earthly schemes, and maddened delight Jesus for salvation f^om the wrath to 
in a sensual and debasing course; but come ? Have you stood in fear lest 
how often is the voice of conscience the judgments of God should overtake 
drowned by excuses frivolous as they yi/U while yet ruiconverted, and ti-cm- 
are sinful, llie absence of reflection bled in the thought of appearing bo¬ 
on the^awful realities of the invisible fore a holy God? Have you regarded 
w'orld, personal accountability, the the Sabbath as a day or delight, and 
judgment to come, is the source of rejoiced to go up to the taberna^e of 
entUess ruin to thousands. My object the Ldrd, and keep holy his day ? If 
is, to lead to the conviction, to fix the not, you have, never reflected on the 
thought, to fasten the trnth on the mompntous question of your personal 
conscience and tiie heart, that no one salvation; you have never adopted as 
can ever expect a change of character, yam own the language of the Psalmist, 
a preparation for death, a meetness *' X^ought on my. ways, and tdmed 
for heaven, until there is formed a my feet unto Thy testimonies.” Weil 
settled determination, a decide^ earnest may it be said imto you, Stop, and 
resolution to reflect on ^e momentous think, before it be too late; before the 
question, Am I saved, or am I not? approaching tempest of Divine ven- 
'rhere is no time to be lost or frittered nance overtake you, and you..^e in 
away, lest %y the mere act of delay your 3i«8,a ChriBti.e8B,.lojS|jBOHl! “The 
for another hour, the opportunity ' kin^om of heaven euffjmth violence, 
should pass away for ever, and the and the violent taketh it by forcein 
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THE CHUnCt THE WORLD*^ ONET HOPE. 




other w<jrds, you must labour to enter 
‘irfl^o the strait gate; there Auist he no 
excuse, no delay, no parleying or cqfi- 
promisc with the world. 

Ibst by the neglect of lyiiyer and 
strong crying to God, may lead to 
endless ruin; a good resolution broken 
may be followed by eternal regreh! 
Therc*is no moment like the prSsent 
for turning with aU your heart to God. 
Neglect the iisvitntion, diSreg^rd the 
DNiine threatening, lay asUe the call 
toa repentance and hoiiiress of dife, 
yicld«to*indifferencft^lt j^ou will find 
that thS Jieart wul become harder, 
still more alienated from God, and op¬ 
posed to his righteous will. When the 
Word of God does not become a 
savour unto life, it inevitably proves 
a savour unto death.^ None can sin 
Avilfiilly, deliberately, and with perse¬ 
verance,without the most fearful con¬ 
sequence'll. God will not be mocked; 
cvei;jf.siu is recorded,'and every feel¬ 
ing of disobedience; n^iotives are 
weighed in the balance, and the work¬ 
ing ortife mind, in all its deep secrets, 
is set in the light of his countenance. 
Pfigt»liistory is known, only to be un¬ 
folded in the great day of account. 
WkopQan stand that fiery ordeal out of 
diiri^p^ Who can midure the wrath 
of theXamb, dying impenitent? Who 
can look to the awful seat of judgment 
wiChoht trcml^ling. undhr the weight 
of accumlilated transgression ?. “ If 
the righteous scarcely be savea, udiere 
shall the ungodly and sinner appear?!' 

It is a fearful thing to Ml mto the 
hands ^f the living God! ” Fly, then, 
to the refuge set before you in the 
Gospel! Stop, mnd think now, while 
the pulse beats, while the heart throbs, 
and rush not hcedlc.ssly, carelessly, 
presumptuously into your Maker’s 
presence; lest appearing there with¬ 
out the w'edjjing garm&t df a Saviour’s 
righteousness, you become banished 
for ever from his glorious prasence. 
What a thought! He.avcn lost, and the 
soul ruined! F. S. G. 

Tiverton, Devon, December, 1834. 


THff CHURCH THE WORLD’S O^^LY 
HOPE, 

Ip we cannot rely upon the Church, 
hy the blesRing of God, to save the 
world, there is no hope in any organ¬ 
ization ; the paU of et^al night must 
hang over ijs; gloomy indeed is the 
prospect. Tlie. experiment has been 


fairly tried; God’s people have been 
almost trampled out of exisU?itci'; they 
nearly lost at one period their \isibi- 
lity by their corruptions, and that 
period'has received the name of the 
Dark A^es. Whenever me splendour 
of the Cliiwch began to mane, then the 
dmlCnesil and the danrpuess of spi- 
rimal crept over the earth. The 
hjpid oy tbe,dial-pMe moved back- 
tfard. "Thf experiment has been tried. 
Who d^ires to try it over again? “ But 
the Church is corru^,” says one; yes, 
and so is thy heart; art thou better ? 
If thoR art a' follower of Jesus, follow 
him, come into his fold, cat and drink 
of the sigiiificanf emblems of his suf¬ 
fering; be remifided of Oethscm^iue, 
the ball of judgment, and the cruci¬ 
fixion; recollect that it is thine own 
sin that he bore. “ Pray for the peace 
of JerusalemXathey shall prosper that 
love thee.” \rt thou wiser than thy 
Master? Sedtitthou corruption? Christ 
sceth much in thine own purification, 
and tlieu thou shalt have faith to ])ray 
for rile Church. Be assured that she 
is the ark to this tempesUtossed world. 

Dost thou profc.ss to be His disciple? 
What right hast thou to domplaiii? 
Make thine own self pure, and then 
thou canst consistently call for the 
purificatjoil of others. 

^ Christ will lake care of his Church; 
his w'ord is pledged for it. Do thou 
fake care of thyself, and flee, lest the 
way of esivipe be closed! 

'fhe Chflrch is corrupt; yes, we know 
it. But there is no safety in deserting 
her. It will be like jumping overboard 
in a dark night Cling to the ship; 
she will bring you safe into the haven 
of eternal rest at last. 

The Church is corrupt! Let us la¬ 
bour and pray for her purification. 
^We will not desert her; we .cannot 
' desert her! for she is the Lamb’s wife, 
and whom Jesus Christ loves we most 
love too. 

The Almighty's means alone are 
omnipotent • AU earthly resources 
must fail. The preaching of the Cross 
anciently was to the Greeks foolish¬ 
ness, and to the Jews a stumbling- 
block. Thus may the Church appear 
ineflicient to many men, worldly wise. 
But God against the world! Other 
plans for the redemption of our race 
captlyate many, and they may he 
in^M, for a time, to abtndon God’s 
ways of doing good; hut they shaU 
live to regret me day that they thought 
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theraselrcs ^viser tliau God; and shall 
seek, iit the bitterness of their sorrow, 
forgiveness at the foot of the cross. 


THE COLOSSAL INiaUlTY. 

The fundan^ntal idea of the cqpmon 
interpretatioft of the Apodllypse is 
one of the grandest and rao^ aubl^ne 
historical gcn^lizations of which -^e 
mind of man is capable, {t is beyond 
all doubt true, that out of ^he city 
of Home has grown an ecclesiastical 
power that stretches back, with dread 
continuity of history, nearly *to the 
age of the Apostle^ It is a no less 
notorious fact, that irom a very early 
ag(k this ecclesiastical^power has acted 
in adulterous connection with the civil 
power — first with that of imperial 
Home, till by the sword of the barba¬ 
rians that power was sl^; and after¬ 
wards with the revived Human impe¬ 
rial power under Charlemagne, and 
with the European civil system to 
which that power gave rise. A dre(^d 
unity of fundameutol malignant ‘^riu- 
ciplcs has run thi’ongh this vast sys¬ 
tem from the beginniug to the present 
day. Is'one in the history of this 
world has ever wielded power so vast, 
for so many ages, and for ends .■’.o 
]nalignaiit. Jlowhere on rarkh can be 
found such a time and perfect cmboui- 
ineut of the principles of hell. By np 
power liavc such incouoeivable and 
unutterable corruptions of^umau so¬ 
ciety ever been eflected. *No other 
power has cfer been so drunken with 
the blood of the saints. Without a 
figure, we assert that Home has been 
for long ages the centre of deeds worse 
than could be done in hell itself. In 
hell there is no want of malignity 
against God, but nowhere except in a 
world of mercy, and by men professing 
to stand as God's exclusive vicegerents 
on earth, could such enormous deeds 
of miugltid lust, licentiousness, sodomy, 
fraud, treacheiy, assassination, glut¬ 
tony, intemperance, blAsphemy, and 
sanctimonious hypocrisy, be perpe- 
ti-ated, as' may be found clustering 
around the da^ history of that apos¬ 
tate power whose centre is at Rome. 
Thete is a dread sublimity in the idea 
of carrying out moral evil, on a great 
scale, for long ages, to its highest 
degree of perfection, in order to show 
to the motfl universe to what results 
the principles of sin, when ftiHy evolved, 
legitimatmy conduct For studying 


this fearful science, there is,no ppiiit 
of vision m the universe for a momefit 
<^be compared with ilome. Like 
the Himalaya mountaif|^, 
the syst^ of evil that centres there 
towers in solitary and dread mamifi- 
cenee above all other systems of evil 
Shat ever cursed Uiis world—yell, it 
ier^es the clouds, it mounts up to 
eaven, it ^reaches to the very throne 
-of Go<L o^nd calls aloudSfor the fiercest 
displays (jCoranipotent wrath. * 

* • * 

SWIMMING IN CELESTIAL JOY. 

How little think earth’s gay and busy 
multitudes of heaven’s rivers of joy! 
A voice from the upper skies has told 
of “ sweet fields arrayed in living 
reen, and of delight,” but man 

ocs not believe it. Eternal l]pppiness! 
what comprehensive lyards ^how full 
of meaning. 

Think ol' the \)eatific vision of*Go(l 
and the Lamb; think of the sweet 
tsocicly of saints and angels; ,Jihink of 
the perpetual exercise of aH heavenly 
affections, the everlasting cuntemphi- 
tionof all glorious objects !.Oh, think! 
—no sin, no ^jorrow there; but * 4 ^, 
pure joy, sera^iic joy, and jS^ for 
ever! Think of the Christian^mlling 
asleep in Jesus; waked up from the 
bed of death by tiie mus^ of the skies, 
and caught up to heaven«on aqgcls’ 
wiugk, he comes into the presence of a 
smiting God—finds himself ^vilhiii the 
precincts of eternal day! Glory above, 
and glory beneath, and glory around, 
and glory within! the whifie soul 
swimming, as it wcrei^in 'the pure cle¬ 
ment of celestial joy. Oh, tliink of 
being in heaven wiui the blessed Jesus 
and ms holy angels, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect, a thousand yeat-s! 
The bare thought of it is enough to 
make the heart of the bhliever, even 
on^earth, leap for joy. Only ttiink 
of beiflg in heaven, amid all its glories 
and its joys, a thousand years; and 
when that thousand years shall have 
passed away, then another thousand 
years; and then another, and yet an- 
otHhrJ Bless the Lord! * 

" When we've been there ten thousand yean, 
Blight shining as die sun, 

We’ve no less days to sing God’s praise ' 
Them when we first begun.” 

What I sayI-rTen thousand years! 
Let every leaf of the forSst stand for 
ten thousand years of celestial joy; 
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.let- every dew-drop of morning 
stand for ten thousand years of celes- 
' tialjoy; let'every star in yonder 
inkmcnt stand for ten thous^ ..ars 
of celestial joy; add aU thjes& together, 
and even when all these ages heaped 
on ages shall have passed aWay, we 
shall have "no less days to sing Qod » 
praise than when we first be^an.” Oh, 
who can measure the millionth part 
of, the heightj'-'and depth, and dength,' 
and breadth of this occai^ of eternal 
happinees—etei’nal joyj and yet 'the 
‘siiKier*' .prefers temporal pleasure, 
chafly and‘transitory os it is, to the 
whole of it. only .think! ho prefers 
temporal pleasure to eternal happi¬ 
ness! that is, he prefers the rags to the 
robes, the pebbles to the jewels, the 
shadow to the substanoeC Is the sin¬ 
ner a vpse man? Men of intellect, 
judge yo,^ 


THE GULF OF ETEIiNITY. 

I „ 

How littWdo the gay and busy multi¬ 
tude^ of earth’s inhabitants realize, as 
they sail dpwn the. stream of time, that 
they are rapidly nearing the tremeu- 
dv'nis'-'Jtnd bottomless gulf of eternity, 
nor Iww soon they wul plunge into its 
measureless realms. Dr. Griffin once 
ilisconrscd to,his hearers- concerning it 
aftci; the following inamier: 

"We see that our youthful joys w'ere 
but this morning; we see them withered 
(TTC 'tis night—withered to be green no 
more. The grass can be turned in one 
hour to withered hay, but the hay can 
never return to its former freshness. 
We lookback 0*11 our early joys and 
say, They are ‘ as a dream when one 
nwaketh.’ How short was the vision, 
and whither has it fled? We were just 
preparing to live, hut now we have 
awoke and fbundthat wo have nothing 
to do but to prepare to die. For ii^nt 
has happen^ to the joys of life, will 
shortly happen to life itself. 'In the 
' morning it flourisheth and groweth np, 
in the evening it is cut down and 
withereth’ in the grave. We have al¬ 
ready past the greater part of life’s 
comforts: every hour is carrying us 
still farther from them; wc cannot re¬ 
turn, hut «n irresistible currcTi^t is bear¬ 
ing us down into the ralf of eternity. 
Ilprherc is -no return; there is no stop. 

Will be hut-a moment, and we must 
go to ottr long home and leiwe the 
mourners to gd about the streets^ We 


cannot be younger, but we shall soon 
he dead; and on a dying bed we shall 
feel the truth of our text and the -pro¬ 
priety of its figure more than ever. All 
onr fife will seem hut « day. And 
having passed the short &y of dreams 
and shadows, we shall di^ppear. We 
shall ta^ an eternal iSave of earth, 
and wing our way to the bar of God. 
Tte places which noTV-know us will 
Know more. Our lands and 

houses di’ill go into other hands. 
Strangers will occupy our substance, 
and ■yvalk over our graves without 
knowing that we were buried there. 
Our names will bp forgotten on earth. 
The world will go on as before. The 
sun will arise ana set as usual. IVKrth 
aud diversion will be as brisk as ever. 
None will take thought of our plea¬ 
sures or pain^, while we shall be either 
mounting tbeivegions of life and soar¬ 
ing high in salvation, or shrieking to 
the ear of hell and sinking in the pit 
that has no bottom." 

1 


THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 

■" How soon is the fig-tree withered 
away!” wem the words of the disciples, 
^en thc-y 'beheld the effect of the Sa¬ 
viour’s curse. -> 

t. When the curse of God falls upon a 
man, he soon withers. It may fall 
upon his ]gosscssions, and his plans of 
life. The powers of nature are in God’s 
hands. Tne storm may bury the vessel, 
the flames may consume the warehouse, 
the flood may sweep away the products 
of industry, and he, who in the pride 
of his wealth, said, “ I shall never be 
moVed,” is reduced to poverty. God’s 
curse can as easily blast the wisest 
plans, as the lightning can scathe the 
tree. 

It’ may fall upon his family. The 
idolized child of the prayerless home 
may be cut down like the morning 
flower; or retraining grace being re¬ 
moved, he may become the victim of a 
living death. 

It may fall upon his intellect. That 
mind which has not had God in all its 
thoughts, those pow^s which have 
baa perverted to ainfiiljpuiposesrmay 
he rendered incapable ofmrmer volun¬ 
tary perversion. Reason may be hurled 
from her throne, and maniacal ravines 
may take the place of wilM disobem- 
ence to God. 
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It mty fall upon hifl couse}ehce. 
The conscihace mayno Idn^r admonish, 
him of a day of coming judgment: it 
may no longer interpose obstacles to 
check the e^en^ of Ms progres/'s to¬ 
wards the pit of despair, it may be¬ 
come seared Vs with a hot imn* He 
may be given over to believe g lie^at- 
he may be damned. * ‘ 

Lot men bev^nre of fofming^lans 
life without reference to tl^will of 
God; let them beware of bringing up 
children in forgetfblness of God; let 
them beware of employing their jpental 
powers in pervertingthetrnth; let them 
liew'are of sinning aigdinst their own 
consciences, lest the eprse of God light 
updh them! What a urithering thing 
is the curse of God! Who can endure 
it in this world? Who can bear up 
under it ki all eternity? ^ 


SECRET PRAYER. 

“ Thou, when thou prayost, enter into tliy 
closet, and when thon hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Rather, which is in secret; and 
thy Father, whicli secth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.”— Matt. vi. (j. 

Man has confessions to d^ake,. which 
no ear but the ear of God sliould r»- 
ceive. He has draggc'H the seroent 
from his den, and must crush his head 
at thei|>ri\ ate altar. He has detected 
in his own heart corruptiins, which 
have convinced him that it is “ deceit- 
lul above all things, and desperately 
wicked;” and he spreads his complaint 
before Him who alone “can know' it.” 
He has sorrows of bis own, in which 
no one can participate—wants of his 
own which no one can supply—oblL 
gations of his owm which no one can 
discharge—duties of his own, which 
no one can fulfil.^many of them of 
an unearthly character—all of them 
to him infinitely important. He has 
a personal interest to gocurc in the 
pro\ision of the Gospel. He has 
luB own soul to be saved, and his 
own immortality to seek. ' He de¬ 
rives his personal strength for the dis¬ 
charge of the. domestic and public 
claims upon him, from private com¬ 
munion with God. He comes from his 
closet, with his graces shining,-l&e the 
face of Moips,--^-active to^butur,— 
all-patient to sumsr, idl -reigned to 
evmy event,—all’-in-eameBt to serve 
his generation, and to finii^h his course 
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with joy. |He returns to it, te be eoc^, 
s^ed for disappointment,—to be par- 
dmm^ur infirmity,— to be instructed 
wbw"W"We Divine will, from the law 
- of God, upon which be meditates day 
and night, to be guided in perplexity; 
and to renew his strength, by waiting 
ifpou God, according to his command¬ 
ment, “ Thou shall worship the Lord 
thy (?od, And Him only shall thou 
serve."* ,. * ^ 

. K • _ 

SPOKEN AQAINSt. 

Many persons when evil spoken of by 
others are ill at ease. Their quiet and 
comfort seems to be very much inter¬ 
fered with, %n4 should they, whilst 
under the influeuce of thes^feelinga, 
meet with those whom Jhey legard ns 
the guilty disturbers ot tneir pence, 
they w'ould doubtiess manifest a depo¬ 
sition to mete ont unto them their just 
recompense of reward. Such ^tersous 
seem not to be aware that tbeyarc only 
increasing instead of lessening tha evil, 
by the very cotuse. they adopt The 
best way to mnpage cases of tbisjtind 
is to take no notice of them at dK 'A) 
adopt the language of another, «^hat 
if people do spe& against you ? liCt 
them reel that you are aj;>le to beawit. 
What is there gained by stopping to 
correct •every word that is whispered 
to ybur discredit? Lies will die if let 
alone; but if you repeat them to this 
one and another, because Vour enemies 
had the impudence to make tb«m, you 
but keep the fire burling and open the 
way for a dozen slanders. Keep on 
ypnr course and go straightforward, 
and trouble not your head about what 
is repeated, and ieel all tlie better and 
wear a less fr^htful face. Slander 
never killed a sterling cbafacter, and it 
nenper will; her coat will not sit ifjpon 
him, \9ithout a pull here, and a jerk 
there, and a twist below; and while this 
work is going on, the Iklsc words arc 
forgotten by the mnltitnde. Let us, 
you and I, reader, repeat wbat another 
has said in rhyme, vnieu we havc*bccu 
talked about or slandered: 

" Not sU they say or dp can make 
My head, or tootli, or finger ache, 

Nor mar my shape, nor sear my face, 

1 N or put one feature out of place; 

'Nor wiU ten thousand Hea 
; Make one less viituous, Icam'd, or vriae; 
^e most e&ctoal urnt to batdk . 

Their malice is to let them talk.'* 




ftssaits b]t t|t ® it|; 

’’ KELIOIOUS UBEI^tT'" 

“ The weapons of our warfire are not car* ’ 
nal, hut mighty through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds, and all reasoning, and 
every high thing exalted against the gnod- 
ledge oft God, surprising every thought unto 
the obedience of Christ, and easily revenging 
all disohedience^’' 2 Cor. k, What 

raLiister or clergyman that rither understood 
lii^ high Oallitig, or sought not to .crqct jl 
secular or carnal tyranpy over epiritual 
' things, V^pld neglect trilh ample and sublime 
power confetred upon him, and come a beg* 
ging to the weak hfnd of magistracy for that 
kind of aid which the magistrate hath no 
commission to aiford him, and, in the way 
he seeks it, hath always been lonUd helpless 
and unprofitable, h! either Is it unknown, 
or by tnc wisest men mwbavrved, that the 
Church began then most apparently to dege¬ 
nerate, and-to go to ruin, when she borrowed 
of the civK powei more than fair encourage¬ 
ment and protection, more^than which Christ 
himi^lf and his Aposties neVer required. 
The civil swoi-d • * always proves, 

against objects that are spiritual, a ridiculou^ 
weapodt** 

Two tilings there be, which have ever been 
found,^'orkmg much mischief to the Church 
of God aa|l the advancement of truth ; 
forc^ on onc'side restraining, and hire on the 
otbeir^de corrupting, the teachers thereof. 

For belief or practice dn religion, accord¬ 
ing to ms conscientious cbnviutioii, no man 
ought to be punished or molested,, by any 
oubvard force (gi earth whatsoever. 

Church discipline is exercised on them 
only who have joined tbrnnselvee in that 
covenant of union, and proceeds only, to a 
sep,\ration from the rest, proceeds never to 
any corporeal enforcement, or forfriture of 
money, which In all spiritual things, ate the 
two arn.8 of Anticlmst, not of true 
Church.— Miltov. 

NEVER DFSPAIR. 

" We are bad ourselves, beoause we despiir .of 
the goodness of others."—CoMsainoii. 

if'Aen “ we despair of the goodness of 
others," he might also hive said. A curi¬ 
ous fact, moi^lly and physically true. To 
despair of the goodness of others is a had 
state of the body, a wrong state of the heart, 
and an immediate stop to all the efforts na¬ 
turally due ill their behalf. Here it seems 
eminently true. There is too much croaking 
in the world. By neglecting exercise, and 
disregarding the old adage of mens sana in 
cnrftov snm, one may come to that state 
where all is seen through an atmosphere of 
gloom, where the eye seems indisposed to 
rest upon the good, and is fixed solely upon 
the bad. 

For practice, touching this matter, 1 would 
recommend that whenever any one sees all 
things going wrongs he shonld directly go 
to work and obey Cecil's advioe—“ Do some- 
. thing, do it.” A little exercise, of almost any 
4 k .I'kind, except croaking, will give the world a' 
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bet ten aspect. With the bloo^ well in ciren- 
latipn, and the mind not stagt’.anl, something 
good may be found almost everywhere— 
enough at least, to chasa aw4y despair, and 
put hope ^ its place. 

^ It 18 bettor by far 

to boija tbiiu oucoAu dospair." 

*^Snppo^ for example, one is not fully satis¬ 
fied witlf^e habitual working of a conven¬ 
tion, or anv similar body; is he then to de¬ 
spair of all good in the case, of all improve¬ 
ment % the future ? Such is not the part 
of wisdom and goodness. To quote Mr. Tap¬ 
per again; 

" There are chances and rhougns, 

Helping the hope.'hl a liuudrod to ono."t, 

"Hope on, hope ever”—work on, work 
ever, in the line of ixuth and duty; therein 
shall we certainly save ourselves, and to say 
the least, do seething for the salvation of 
others. 

SIR MATTHEW HALE’S JOURNAL. 

The following are the rales by which this 
great man endeavoured to regulate his diiily 
life:« 

MOBNINO. 

1. To lift up my heart to God in thank¬ 
fulness for renewing my life. 

2. To renew my covenant wth God in 
Jesus Christ. 

3. Adoratipn and prayer. 

4. Settipgfe watch over my own iiifirmi- 

ries and passions, over the snares laid in ray 
way. * 

<- PAV EUPLOYMENT. 

There must he em^ployment of twpkinds; 
1. Our ordinary calling, to serve in it, 
and perforfn it with fiiithfulnesB, diligence, 
and cheerfulness. 2. Our spiritual employ¬ 
ment, mingling somewhat of God’s iimnc- 
diate service in the business of the day. If 
alone, beware of wandering, vain thoughts; 
ffy from thyself rather tlian entertain thrsc. 
Let the solitary evidences of thy salvation, 
the state of thy soul, the coming of Christ, 
and thine own mortality, make thee humble 
and watchful. In company, do good to tliem. 
Use God’s name reverently. Beware of 
leaving an ill impression of evil example. 
Receive good from them, if more knowing 
than thou. 

EVENINO. 

Cast up the, accounts of the day. Beg 
pardon for every thing amiss. Gather resn- 
intions of more vigilance. Bless the mercy 
and grace of God, which have supported and 
preserved thee. 

GIVE THE BIBLE TO'ALL. 

Our own indebtedness to the Bible should 
constrain us to pity those who have it not. 
What have we, and what are we, which we 
do not owe to the Bible and its influences ? 
If we rejoice in our intelligent as a people, 
in our free institutions, in the giencral diffu¬ 
sion of the blessings of religion; in peace, 
prosperity, happiness, let us remember, that 
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for all these ve lure indebted to the Bible. If 
ours is a Jsnd of happy families,'let its not- 
forget that it is the Bible which has tanght 
us to lespect the marriage relation, and ren¬ 
dered us in some measure faithful to the re¬ 
lative duties of life; and hence that it h to 
the Bible thatVe owe every endearment of 
home. Ah! what would our homes he with¬ 
out the Bible—l||e family Bible,' • • 

•' The old-fasUion’d Bible, tbodoar bleSsed Bible,. 

3 )he family Bible, that lies on the stsnd.’*- 

Fut that Bible iiith every ^otise, and you 
strike a light which shall never extia- ■ 
guiehed, the bright shining of whose rays all • 
the darkness of Popery can never obscure; 
whose blaze shall increase in brilliEmoy till 
the millenial glories shall shed their blessed 
radiance over the earth, when the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of tlte sun shall beusevcn-fold, as the 
light tof seven days, and ^ad voices shall he 
heard in heaven, saying. The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of out 
Lord, and of his Christ! Isa. xxx. 26. RevJ 
xi. 15. ' 

IMPORTANCE OF BEING ABLE TO 
DESPISE RIDICULE. 

I know of no principle which it is of more 
importance to nx in the minds of yaung 
people, than that of the most determined re- 
.sistance to the encroachments of ridicule. 
Give up to the world, and to the ridicule 
witli which the world enforces its dominion, 
every triilinp; question of manner and ap¬ 
pearance ; it is to toss courage and firmness 
to the winds, to combat with th4 mass upon 
such subjects as J^hese. But lcant*from th^ 
earliest days to insure your principles against 
the perils of ridicule: you can no more ex-, 
creise your reason, if you live in the constant 
dread of laughter, than you can enjoy your 
life, if you are in the constant len^r of death. 
If you think it right to differ from the times, 
and to make a stand for any valuable point 
of morals, do it; however rustic, however 
antiquated, however pedantic it may appear; 
do it, not for insolence, but seriously and 
grandly, as a man who wore a soul of his 
own in Ms bosom, and did not wait till it was 
breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 
Let men call you mean, if you know you are 
just; hypocritical, if yon arc honestly re¬ 
ligious; pusillanimous, if you feel you are 
firm; resistance soon converts unprincipled 
wit into sincere respect; and no after time 
can tear from yon those feelings which every 
man carries within him who has made a 
noble and successful exertionrin a virtuous 
cause.— Sidnet/ Smith, 

LOST TIME. 

llow much do youug ladies learn at school, 
for which they uevei find any use in after 
life, nor is it possible, from their circum¬ 
stances, they ever should! Let the hours 
spent on music by those who have uo car, 
ujwn drawing by those.who might almost be 
said to have no eye, upon languages by those 
who never aftilwards sjieak any hut thdr 
mother tongue, be added together, year after 
year, and an aggregate of wasted time wUl 
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present it8el| sufficient to alarm those wlio', 
are sensible its value, and of the awfuP' 
reiponaibility of using it aright. 'When we 
mmAinBa|iety with tliat speecMesa, inanj- 
luaWjlMKan^t, ahd useless Beiug, called '* • 
young ladyljwt come from school,” it is 
thou^t a Bu^r^t apology for all her defi¬ 
ciencies, tiiatl ne has, poor thing, just come 
school!'This implies that nothing in 
tffe way of domestic usefulness, social inter¬ 
course, or adaptation to circumstairtieB, can 
he expected from her tin she has had time to 
leam it.," Poor thing I sHI has but jiyt 
borne home school—what can you ex¬ 

pect V’ is the best commentijy I can ofitr. 
— Mr*. Ellis. • *•*#*' 

THE PULPIT IN THE AMERICAN 
EEVOLUTfON. 

We mourn the waning influence of the 
American pulpit. 'Where the power thence 
emanating in the stinin;; days of trial to 
men’s souls, whyn i^s ministers stood on that 
commanding point where they caught the 
first beams of riring day, and relibcted the 
light in the face of the people?* At the 
revolutionary period, ministers in their ear¬ 
nestness to preach to the times, might nave 
come short m preaclling to etemily. So far 
there was a mistake to he rectified; but they 
(ltd well to preach to the times. It itrKinong 
the reasons why religious so tempered poli¬ 
tical zeal; and, accordingly, why h» the 
revolution was without a.medel, sqdt remains 
without a rival. It is well that me struttolB 
came, before the tdkd-eaters to capitalfi^ed 
agents in legislative dialls occupied th^igh 
seats of moral infiifbnce. 

TH5 NEXT AGE. . . 

The materialism of this* age snust pass 
away, as has passed the quixotism of the 
crusa^ps. Each has but expressed a stage 
in the progress of thought; and neither mea¬ 
sures the mature life of the soul. It is not 
so certmn to right, what will be next grasp^ 
by this reaching onward to the things^efore; 
whether a better reconcilement of the life 
that now ia with that whhih is to come, or 
whether a vapouring, misty sentimentalism 
is tp he the spirit of the next age. There are 
not wanting indications that the inaterialisin 
of this age is to be followed by a dieam'y 
spiritualism, raising men above the obser¬ 
vance of vnlgar duties, but neb above the 
practico of the grossest vices. • 

• WILL AND DEED. 

One instance-in which men use to plead tlie 
will instead of the deed, is in duties of cost 
and expense. Let a business of expensive 
charity he propcised; and then, as in Matters 
of labour the lazy peiaon can find no hands 
wherewith to work; so neither, in this case, 
can the regions miser find any hands where¬ 
with to give. It is wonderful to consider, 
how a command .or call to be liberaL either 
upon a civil or religious account, all of a 
sudden impoverishes the rich, breaks the 
merchant, shuts up every private man's ex¬ 
chequer, and makes those mej^in a niinute 
have nothing at all to give, who, at the very 
saine inatan^ want uothio^ to spend. So 
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dhat, instead of relieving the ^or, such a 
{tOitamanir strangely increa^ ueir nutnber, 
and transforms rich men into beggars pre¬ 
sently.— JJr. South. ■ . 

INTELLECTUAL CUtTl^Ji- .cInD 
INTELLECTUA|LLEFE. 

Maeaulay remarks, that'pe Jesuits seem 
to^vc solved the problem. How'far intd- 
Icctua] cnlture may be carried^ without pro¬ 
ducing intellectual em^ipation. I suppose 
it would be only varying the expression of 
his thought to sj^, Jesuitical education strik- 
iudy excmplmes bow muqji, intellectual 
culture may 08 superinduced upon the mind, 
withoutAwakeniug intellectual life—without 
4f;velc^ipg a spontan&uS aptness to appre¬ 
ciate, seek, find, and embrace the truth. The 
head is filied wit^ the thoughts of others— 
many ascertained facts and ^ust conclusions. 
It can reason aright in the circles of thought 
where it has been trained to move; but else¬ 
where, no spontaneous activity—no self- 
directed power of thinljing^ justly on new 
eniergenmes and questions not yet settled by 
rule-r-no«flpring within from which living 
waters libw. ,, 

MICROSCOPIC MOLLUSKS. 

On one occasion, we'gathered some hand¬ 
fuls of a small univalve shell ^paindinamKri- 
ari'i-a),"nwhiuh was lying in dark irregultr 
patches oif the strand, near Belfast. The 
weii^ of four quills when filled with these 
shells waaeight]^grains; and, as twenty-two 
of the shells, with 'their contained animals 
only eighty grains, the number of 
shclis thus enclosed yfofi eight hundred and 
eighty. The weight of the quills and their 
contents, when enclosed in a letter, was loss 
tlign half an ounce; and were, therefore, 
enabled tq traVutmit eight hundred and eighty 
living animals and the|r habita^ons, from 
Bedfast to Dablin, per mail, for one pcmiy.— 
Patterson's Introduction fo Ztfology. * 

ORIGINAL THINKERS. 

Theo so-called independent and original 
thinkcrsr-leaders of public sentiment—are 
such as anticipate by a little the general pro¬ 
gress of thou^t, as OUT hill-tops catch first 
by a little the beams of the rising sun, before 
they fill the intervening valleys, • • 

One familiarvritli the history of thought may 
pronounce, witii moral icertaiutyj that tucu 
and suchid^ were never entertained in such 
or such society, where due preparation did 
not exist. As we may conudentiy say, No 
mountain top can tower high tmougu to catch 
the sunbeams at midnight, v^ith equal con¬ 
fidence we may say of many ideas now fami¬ 
liar as school-boy truths, No intellset in 
ancient Greece or Rome soared high enough 
shove the mass to grasp them. 

LESSON TO STUDENTS. 

Whgt you do know,’know Sioroughly, 
There are few instances in modern times of 
a rise equal to '^t of Sir Edward Sug^en. 
Aftar one of Sio Weymouth.elections, I was 
tdiu]) up with him m .a carriage for iwenty- 
fonr houra. X ventured to ask aim what was 
the secret ,o‘f his success, Hh answer was, 

1 resolvedi when bepn&iiig-to read law, to 


make every thing I acquired perfectly my 
own, wd never to go to a second thing, tiU 
I'd entirely accomplished the,fii4t Many 
of my competitors read as much in a day ns 
1 read in a week; but ’at the end of twelve 
monriis my knowledge was as fresh as on the 
day it was acquired, while t^rs had glided 
away from their recollectioL "—Memoirs oif 
Sir TnF, Buxton. 

aUAKER COURTING. 

“Martha, does thee love me 7“ asked a 
Quaker ■youth'-'of one .'.t whose shrine his 
heart’s ^dest feelings had been ofiered up. 
“Why.^th,” answered she, “we are coin- 
manoed to love one another, are we not?” 
“ Ah, Martha, hut docs thee regard me with 
that fiieling the wrald calls love7’’ “I 
hardly know what to tell thee, Seth: 1 
have tried to beatqw my love on all; but I 
have sometimes thought, perhaps, ritcc was 
getting more thanihy share." 

ELOQUENT PRAYER. 

It always afiects os painfully, to hear or to 
see in print pluase “eloquent," in con¬ 
nection with prayer. It is bad enough tliat 
“eloquent sermons" are so plentifully met 
with; but to talk of “ eloquent prayers " is 
not only in extremely bad taste, and bad 
grace, but it is absolutely shocking to our 
feelpgs. We have just now before us, a 
notice in a secular paper, of one of the 
preachers who acts as Chaplain to Congress 
in Washington, with the remark, tliai Ins' 
“prayers are remarkably eloquent.” 

SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

My expedience, says oncwliose words ouglit 
to have •■weight, has taught me that, fre¬ 
quently as self-confidence is denounced by 
onr teachers, it is a fault far less widely dil- 
' fused, and far less dangerous in its tendencies 
than a timid self-distrust and self-deprecia¬ 
tion. Of ibe powers entrusted to }ou, think 
highly and with profound reverence. They 
are not mere abstractions-^figures of speech. 
I know that God has given to every one of 
us far greater talents than any one oi us can 
well employ, and far greater tlian any of us ca ii 
say that we have conscientiously improved. 

A CURE FOR SLANDER. 

Mr. Rowland Uill, on being told that it 
was expected lie should take notice of some 
unhandsome things which had been publicly 
said of him, said that he did not consider it 
necessary to enter into any vindication of 
himself; and he added— “ 1 have now lived 
a great many years in the world, and have 
passed through much of evil report and good 
report, and 1 have arrived at this conclusion 
—that no man c.an possibly do me any harm 
except myself.” 

PROBATION. 

They who are not made saints in a state 
of grace, shall never be saints in glory. The 
stones which are appointed for that glorious 
temple above ate hewn, and polished, and 
prepared for it here, as the stones were 
wrought and prepared in tb? mountains for 
huil^g the Temple at Jerusalem.—Leif k- 
tmi. 
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Late Mt^ater e/ the Independent Churches at Went md jpeni/caet Cardiganah^e. 


Ths romantic glens of Llanvihangel 
Rliosjrcom, Caermartbenshirqg *have 
^iven birth to several -worthy nunisters 
in the Christian church. Among 
others, we may mention *fhe Rev. Mr. 
Davies, Borough, London, predecessor 
of the present minister; thetwobro* 
thers, the Rev. Da-vid Davies, Hanr 
stead, Essex, and the Rev. John Idavies, 
Neath, Glamorganshire, maternal un¬ 
cles of the simjecteof this memoir. 
There also was out brother 

borif, on the 28th October, 1826. 

Mr. Jones’s parents. Darnel and 
Anne Jones, Rhiwsaithpren, -who are 
still living, were then, bfth of them, 
members of the Ipdepe'ndent church 
of Gwernoglc, and the father was fbr 
many years a deacon in the church. 
Another son of theirs is now a very 
promising student at the Presbyterhm 
College, Caermarthen. 

Mr. Jones spent his early years with 
his brothers and sisters on his father's 
farm, and pursued the usual occupa¬ 
tions of the farmer’s sons iu the 
neighbourhood. When a b^^ he was 
marked for the sprightliness of hw 
disposition, and good honduct; and 
if we are allowed to judge from his* 
future character, he was a very pleas¬ 
ing member of the family, and in 
school an honour to his class and to 
the playgrounil. 

Ilis parents being religious, the 
principles and spirit of Christianity 
were instilled into the minds and 
hearts of their numerous oifspring at 
the earliest possible stage of life, and 
their beloved son Evan partook of the 
important advantages arising from a 
devotional and earnest godliness both 
in the church and in the family. 

From his boyhood he was a constant 
attendant iu the Suuday-ii<:hool and all 
other reli^ous sei-vices in the meeting 
and dwelling-houses of the neighbour^ 
hood. He was endowed -with a reten¬ 
tive memoiw, which he, at that age, 
well stored with many portions of 
God’s word; this he found to be of 
great service to bim in his tooHiWrt 
ministerial career. 

n When.hej^as about fourteen years 
of age, his unde, the Rev, John Davies, 
Neath, who is a very popular preadierj 


paid a -visit to his native neighbour¬ 
hood, and, under God, was tiie instinct- . 
ment* in bringing about a powerful 
revival in the chuicb. Many sinners 
were then brought to the Redeemer, 
and wele ^idmitted meters of the 
chusch at Gwernoglc, and lumo^ them 
was Evan Jones^ .^c was one oTathir^ • 
that were received membra* oh tSe 
same Lord’s day. Soqp afterwards he 
felt a strong desire to become a 
preacher like his uncle, John Davies, 
who, according to his frequent subse¬ 
quent assertipn^ had been the means 
of “ turning hun from darkness to 
light, and from the power <Sif Satan 
unto God.” • • 

Whcii sixteerf years of age, he was 
placed under the care of the Rev. 
John Jones,* Rhydybout, who kept a 
School for the education of u>uiir^ men 
for the Christian ministry, when that 
school was given up, he bcca'thc a 
pupil of the Rev. JohhThoinas, Llan- 
dyssil, in tlic spring of 1 Sid. Th^i^fPip 
the autumn of 1845, he remove^* to a 
grammar-school* in Caermartlie^ un¬ 
der the able conduct of Dr. Lloyd, the 
president of the Presbytwrian Colle'^e. 
He wqs jidinitte^ into the college, Sep- 
tembpr> 1846, and commenced to prcaw 
soon afterwards. He remained there 
the usual curriculum of fiv.e years, and, 
after speuduig his time to the s|itisfac- 
tion of his tutors and his own credit, 
left June, J851.. He mas soon invited 
by the churches at Wern and Penycac, 
Cardiganshire, to spend a few Sab- 
batVa among tlicm upon trial. His 
services were highly acceptable, aud 
he received a warm invil^ation from 
both congregations to become llicir 
pastor«to which he gave bis consent, 
and was accordingly ordained to the 
ministry among them October 15th, 
1851. His field of labour Was ex¬ 
tremely proimsing, the congregations 
and chui^es rapidly Increased, .and 
he seemed admirmly to suit the place, 
and all hoped that his stay among 
’ them would be long and his labours 
clowned with consummate success. 
But hiunan hopes have ever been 
doomed to be blighted, Our Heavenly 
Father has expressly , said ~ “ My 
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ar& your ways my ^ys**’ His 
health liegau soon to fail. Though 
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minister in less than a twelvemonth 
after his ordination. Ilis congrega- 
tiofis being situated on the sea-shorf^, 
the ke§u sea-air of Cardiganshire was 
too strong for his decaying constitu¬ 
tion. He retired for a Tow^ weeks 
to the more inland residence of his 
psrenta, Then he returned to his be- 
t I(pred''4looks; but Eup'was again com¬ 
pelled to leave them and retire further 
to the country, r He often afterwards 
tried to stay among his people, but in 
September, 1853, he took his final 
leave of them. He returned to his 
. father's house with ajir^ken constitu¬ 
tion, but with a spirit resting upon the 
promiseif* of the Scriptures and the 
atonem&t of the Saviour, and resigned 
to *■ the will of his * Father. After 
months of severe suffering he took 
leave of this vole of sorrow through 
the vaUeyfOf death, under the guidanci 
of Ope who never lost his way. He 
expfred qn the 27 th December, 1853, a 
day on which another more renowned 
serY^t of God, the Rev. William 
Jay,,^nf Bath, went ^to his rest. His 
remains were burieef in the church¬ 
yard of his native parish. He left an 
unsullied, character after him,'and his 
loss will long he lamented % .many; 
ho possessed a firm and resolute spirit, 
and a stroug understanding; his inte¬ 
grity and amiability made him re- 
spectefl and loved by all that knew him. 
Had his life been spared, he would 
undoubtedly have been a yery bene¬ 
ficial pastor, and influential in the 
connexion to which he belonged. ,jRe- 
qulescut in pace. 


REV. MICHAEL JONES, 

BAtA, FohMCRLY OF LLANN VTCJILYN. 

Daxiei. Jones, an able-bodied man, and an 
individual of great determination, was the 
father of Uie Rev.MichaelJones, and was 
originally from the neighbourhood of Llany- 
bydar. He was the son of a farmer, and 
was*^ early obliged to leave home on account 
of his Btcf-mother’s uukliidness, and to go 
elsewhere in search of peace and a livelUiood. 
In course of time he married, and had by> 
his wife Mary, five sons, and I believe also a 
daughter, who, if I rightly recollect, died 
when young. Jacob, the youngest but one, 
died a i^eat'many years ago; Jolm, the 
vridast son, dibd a few months before Miehael; 

8*^ Evan, spit, j^ed afi^ Mi¬ 


chael, as he became, with his wife and daugh¬ 
ter, a prey to cholera during its Igst visit .to 
London, where he resided, ^laniel, the 
son, is the only one that survives. 
[Jaiiicl Jones and his wife Mary were strong 
in body and mind, as well ag the family of 
children witli which they wefS blessed; and 
it was a family peculiarity to be possessed 
of unfiinching determination^ 

Wlien 'their third son, Michael, was born, 
ill 1785) Daniel and Mary Jones lived at a 

5 lace called Aipht, near Ij'enaddlwyd, Car- 
igansbire, ana they soon afterwards re¬ 
moved tftQ. small farm, called Ifosypontbun, 
where Mr. Michael Jones spent a good por¬ 
tion of the days of his youth. His brother 
Evan and be seemed to be, of all the child¬ 
ren, thf most fond of each other, and when 
children together at home, they took into 
their heads to learir the multiplKiation tabic 
before going to sleep in bed. The parents 
were alw-aya favou?able to religion, as Welsh 
people generally are, though they were not 
professedly religious till a late period of life. 
They always taught their children to behave 
with propnet}^ The strong religious feeling 
created in the Neighbourhood, more espe¬ 
cially by the piety and extraunlinary elo¬ 
quence of the late Dr. Phillips, Nenaddlwyd, 
made it difficult for persons, were they so 
minded, to be very ungodly in any part of that 
vicimty. Daniel Jones died a member with 
the Wesleyaus at Capel Vicer, and Mary, 
his wife, was a member with tiic CalvinisUc 
Methodists at Ifosyliin, and wen* buried at 
a very old age, in the graveyard of Hen 
Fenyw church. 

The small farm of Ifosypontbun soon be- 
came too spiall to support the increasing 
family oftDaniel Jones, .and the eldest child¬ 
ren were obliged-to quit in search of einploy- 
^inent and support elsewhere. Michael was 
obliged to enter into service, as in Wales far¬ 
mer’s children of considerable respectability 
are sometu^es obliged to do. llewas a man of 
moderate tallness,but very powerful, and of 
gigantic bone. As he was always very steady, 
and more than ordinarily active, he soon 
became a favourite with his employer, so 
that finally all the buying and selling was 
entrusted to him. Tn course of time, he de¬ 
termined to leave service, with the view of 
becoming mason. His brother Evan had at, 
that time earned a good sum of money, and 
advised him first to go to school, ana pro¬ 
mised to supply him with the means, which 
he did, and became so enamoured with 
learning that he never afterwards gave up 
its pursuit. As he had been early impressed 
with religious truth, it may be supposed that 
this love of Isarning had soine influence to 
turn his attention to the ministry. Soon 
after this, he went to Lampeter and learnt 
to be a bookbinder. Some genteel indivi¬ 
duals may be disposed to blame for referring' 
to the humbler days of Mr. Michael Jones, 
while they pride themselves, perhaps, upon 
being the disciples of Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, the carpenter. It is no disgrace to 
have been bom in a hutnble sphere. But 
however high we may be, there is no honour 
due unless we make an advaifle. 

In an old church-record at Nenaddlwyd, 
we find it stated that he was received mem- 
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ber there, September 27, 1807, when X>r. ing; as tiling^ were then reckoned, «utd 

Phillips %dniiuistered on the occasion. mised him a^salary of £SB(i, which was’ coit'^ 

Though Mr.^ones was eminently religious, sic^red a good pay for a minister in. thom 

he frequently slated that he could refer to no da ^ in W |lea. He Jwd td heep a 

particular period when he received impres- fouqwBP*^ l>r, Daniel Williams, wl^V 

sious more th^ ordinarily powerfhL His more than doubled his income, which he coh- 

converiion, wineb none that knew him turned to do till the day of hia deaOi. H«w«a 

doubted, was not tlie sudden flash of .the ordained at Llannwchfyn, October U)tK, 1814» 

lightning, but tike How and sure cduAng of w^ercheremainedfortwmity>eigbt years, fie 

the dawn, where no precise dividing line he- was sa> eiiergetie, punctual, and economical, 

tween iiigat and day can be pointed out, by that he managed to leave college %ithout 

showing exactly where the ni^t ends and being a halfpenny in debt, and that solely 

the day commences, thoughr they be as dif.- through hie own efforts. VKlth such a ba8])i 

ferent from each other as light fioti dark- of character,*«*iBan like Mr. Jbnes, whatever 

ucss. ' the dilBculties of hia life he, r^uld not hqlp 

* Dr. Phillips, seeing that Mr. iTones pos- being Anally success^. He had i^^uiid . 

sessed talents, soon advised him to turn his judgment to caloukle, a heart to wnfa, u!ffl 

attention to the ministry, and he deTiVercd courage enough to dare. The doctrine then 

his first sermon at a fari^house called Pen- preached in Wales amongsl Dissenters of all 

rhiw. He went to Mr. .navia’s Academy at denoininatious was Antiuomianism, or high 

Castell Howel, a name 4hat will ever be Calvinism. The young ministers of t£e 

respected in Wales as associated with learn* Independents, amongst whom Mr. Jones was 

iug of the highest sort, though the religions conspicuous, imbibed the sentiments of 

views of the gentlemen be deplored on ac. Dr. Edward WHlidbis, of Rotherham. He, 

count of Unitarian tendencies. Mr. Jones Messrs. Williams, of Went, J.RoWts, Llan- 

always said that Mr. Davies, qf4!astell Howel, brynmair, C. Jones, Dolgellan, jT^erett, of 

was the most able scholar he had ever met Denbigh, Morgans, Machynffieth, and others 

Mr. Jones not being able, for want of means, of the same schobl, set about preachiag 

to proceed with his educational course, was moderate CalvinianiMsnd had against them 

obliged at intervals to work and keep school the old miiiistess, with the whole body of the 

in order again to return to Mr. Davies, of 'NJfelsh Mefliodists, and John Elias atatheir 

Castell Howel. At this tldie we fioddrim head, with all his eloquence br^thing out 

kecpingschonlforsometimeatNeuaddlwyd. threatenings and dainnaflon against the 
After .spending some years in this mode of Socinians as he insinuated tl^y were.*^he 
preparing himself for college, be finally en- Presbyterian body in America Jiave split 
tcred (he institution the Independents then upon the same qi^tion, into the old^and 
had at Wrexham, over which Dr. Jenkyn newschool., John Elias, though a greBt.^c^ 
Lewis presided, under whose tujtion he was good man,' was a ,Ilot-headed C'alvigist of 
for two years, and for whom ho bad very the old school, and Mr. Michael Jones, Mr. 
great respect. l)t. George Lewis, or Llann-* C. Jones, Dolgellan, Mr. Roberts, Llanbryn- 
wclilyn, was chosen his successor, and Mr. inair, Mr. Mei^an, Machynlieui, Mr. Dd- 

Jnnes was for two years more under the care • ward Davies, ^awsfynvd, etc., were Cal- 

of tills gentleman. The Revs. Messra Wil- vinists «of* the neiv schooL Johq Elias 

liams, of Wern, Everett, of Denbigh, now of preaidted, wrote a little, and roared most 

Utica, New York, N. A., and others, were vociferously, like the old theologians, and 

among liis fcllovi students. As a student he had others to help hiiu; bubonnanis the. 

was pt-rsetering, punctual, and successful; movement went against (he old theology, so 
he thoroughly er^oj^^ confidence of his that nothing less man a comidete rbt^Iutioii 
tutor and Icllow-studeuts. While at college has been effected lathis time in the religious 

he was quite the reverse of Mr. Williams, of mind of Walea Methodidha iS only a mo- 

Wei-n, who was a great preacher, but no narchical form of religion—hence we have 

scholar; Mi. Jones was, on the contrary, the Dii^BuntinK at the head of the Wealeyans; 

best scholar then in college, but did not pay and .Tohn Elias was formerly, in Wale^ in a 

so much attention to preaching. Though he similar relation to the 'Welsh ‘ Calvinistic 

afterwarda^ became great as a preacher, it Methodists. ludepefidency, on the contrary, 

was more owing to the divinity and thought is a democracy. Hence we have several 

hie preaching contained than to what is genO^ individuals, equally conspicuous, fighliag 

rally termed eloquence. He was eminently the battk of religious reform in Wales 

the philosopher, and not much of an orator; agaiiut antiquated ideas that had proved 

and more of a Socrates than a Demosthenes, exceedingly perulcious. 

As men of his class generall^r are, he went The ^urches ^ad.not (mly been lulled to 
to the extreme of living solely in a world of sleep by Ahtinonnan prUatning, but had be- 

ii'.tellectaality, and would not eondesceud to come hostile to refbttn. The Sunday-school 

rouse men’s passions. He had a talent to was an abhorred idea. Mr. Jones, oh the qpu- 

treat witli indificrenne quite hip owrn, every tta^, hecatqe a gipat advocate of this insd- 

kind of pfiblic speaking ^at had io xeepm- .tutipn, which aftbwards proved such a bles- 
mend it only a graceful manner of 'deliviay, to Wales. 

or merely the melody of voice. ■ iS a peculiarity of Dissent in Wales to 

When he completed his eduoatione] bdiiVae' hate a.meeti^, oh one of the week nights, 
at 'W'lexhaui, he was chosen to succeed hSk <iaUed.“ Cj^veiliach,’' vOi 0 . “ seiaV’ a corrup- 

tutor, the Bev. George Lewis, D.D., as Hwt tioi of the word^ society; in which' the raeov-' 
hiiiiister of fne ludepcudent Church at ' bera ri-late their religious e}yimhBiib^,''~Qr - 
Llaunwchlyn, then called Presbi^i^aH. The expound some poVdodhf Goda’Woraj;'' -':^^ 
church was numerous and wea^oK^nhoCord- ih mich the conduct of the*d^erent mem- 
VOL. XII. _ i ' c ' , 
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e](s arc i>rou^ht uador consiKeration. In 
this way, great power is given^ to the lay- 
incmbers over the church, apd such as iiigy . 
he gifted witli a power to exhort and toX .ve 
counsel, have in this meeting an fj^um.-iity 
to make themselves useful. At Llannwchlyn, 
liowever, some mischievous, but crafty, men 
had crept into authority, who had, previous 
to Mr. Jones’s going there,provedtnemselv^ 
cunning anti-minister men. They held the 
doctrine that the minister was the servant of 
the Church, and not the servant of Christ 
to guard the int^st of the Churcl^. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Jonewwas Joined in 
nwrrian to Mary Hughes, the third daugh¬ 
ter of> Edward Hug1i{;& .Esq., Cwmearhed, 
'' Irlanhiypmair, hy Whom he had five child¬ 
ren, three daughters and two sons; the 
youngest son beirg dead, having departed 
this life a short time before Mr. Jones, wlien 
he was twenty-four years of age. As Mr. 
Jones had married without consulting the 
leading men of his church, when they heard 
that this Had taken place; ttey immediately 
held a' meeting to consider the matter. They, 
however, hid not venture to say anything, but 
bided th6ir timet- 

Ijjobert Roberts,Tyddyityvelin, was the rul¬ 
ing man in the churclr, a wealthy farmer, a 
good (.cholat, and an excellent preacher. He 
was always very friendly towards Mr. Jonefi, 
and always^emained so; and his wife, Marga - 
ret Roberts, was one of the most pious women. 
Cnfei'lunately his circumstances became 
embarrassed, and being indebted to many of 
tlm-mcmbers fur lai'M sums of money, he 
•war.hurled from authority, which was the 
i:omipencement of a lermthened time of 
troubles for Mr. Jones. There was a tailor 
in the church, called Hugh Robert, a man of 
givat-cunning, and coomeds, lyho assumed 
great zeald'or orthodoxy, and was very sanc¬ 
timonious. All the Liannwchiyn- people 
were proverbial for their theological discus¬ 
sions, but Hugh Robert was considered the 
hero of what Ute old people considered or¬ 
thodoxy, or Antinomian sentiments. Hugh 
Robert was the rival of Robert Roberts, and 
the downiail of the latter was of considerable 
advutCage to tlrS fonner. Moreover, when 
Hugh Robert heard of any members walk¬ 
ing unruly, especially if they were farmers 
in rood ^rcunistances, he went very ofiici- 
ously to visit them, generally with a pan in 
hand—and so well could Hugh Robert man¬ 
age the mr.ttert that he seldom returned 
home without a paufull of good milk, fre¬ 
quently with a ^od lump of butter in it, 
and sometimes with a good cheese under his 
aim. Such gross sentiments man sometimes 
is capable of connecting with the sacredness 
of religion! H ugh Robert had gredt infiu- 
cnoe over John Williams, 'I'y’nybryii, well- 
mewing farmer, but not of equal capacity 
with Hugh. They were both great zealots, 
and very hot-headed on behalf of hi^ 
Calvinism, auti.-Sunday-school, auti-mimiL 
ter, and anti-everything that was new, whe7 
ifaer it was an improvement or not, to con¬ 
sider wliieh they never took the trouble. 
Nothing would do fer them, but the old doc¬ 
trine, and the old doctrine in the old form, 
and nromullnited in the old wws. They 
were huih emboldened after the downfall of 


HobeR Roberts. It is the fashion in Wales 
for tailors in country places to gcr about to 
di&rent houses to work, and‘'not at their 
own shops at home. Thus Hugh Robert 
had a good opportunity to spread his senti¬ 
ments, and to work people ip against the 
new things preached and pa-ironised by Mr. 
Jones. 

Thihgit were siniitarly situated in some 
other churches, Machynlleth,Talybont, Llan- 
vyllin, etc., with a sprinkling here and there 
dr individuals,that aympathised with this 
party, which was only a smaU minority—but 
a tboroifghly desperate minority, that wm 
detennined to pull the castle down on their 
own heads, rather &an deliver it peacefully 
up to /ho enemy. Llannwcbllyn, however, 
became the field of battle. Charges were 
preferred against Mr. Jones, not for any im¬ 
morality of conduct, which no one ever 
could cast any refiections upon, but of being 
a heretic, ana preaching doctrines that'were 
not sound. A meeting of ministers was 
called, and both parties agreed upon having 
the following individuals—the Revs. W. 
Hughes, Diiias..J. Roberts, Llanb^nmair, 

W. Williams, Wem, J, Lewis, Bala, C. Junes, 
Hol^lan, E. Davies, Trawsvyr.ydd, E. 
Davies, Cntiau, R. Everett, Denbigh, Tho¬ 
mas Jones, Moelvio, and D. Morgans, Ma¬ 
chynlleth. Mr. Jones stated to them what 
doctrines he preached, and showed that they 
were the same as when be received their in¬ 
vitation to be their pastor. The ministers 
unanimously agreed that he erred neltlier in 
word or works, and his opnoueuts were told 
there and then that his doctrine and life 
were blameless. These ministers were then 
the leading’ men of the denomination in 
i-North Wales, and distinguished for piety, 
intelligence, aitft influence. Still this party 
i of illiterate and ignorant country people, a 
minority of the Llaunwchlyn church, were 
resolved nqt to receive the advice given them 
by intelligent ministers, that with all Chris¬ 
tian love desired their welfare. If before 
they were mad, tliey now raved, and with re¬ 
doubled energy cried out “ heresy,” and 
withdrew from commmiion with the church ; 
hut received no support from any minister 
connected with the denomination, except in 
one case. But the Welsh Calvinistic Metlio- 
dists, to their great discredit, took them by 
the han^ and supplied their pulpit for years. 
Methodism in Wues has since become quite 
a diflerent thing, and is improving every day 
through tlie very truths it endeavoured to 
suppress at Llaunwchlyn and elsewhere. I'o 
some extent it is still in the rear, but coming 
on with a q^uick march. 

The “old pb’ople,”as they were called, put 
their heads together and contrived how they 
could become possessed of Mr. Jones's cha- < 
pel. Law was resorted to, and he was served 1 
with a writ or warrant in 1823, and again in 
1824, and again before the end of the same 
year. Mr. Jones was put to great expense to 
defend himself Mr. Jones is frequently 
blamed by those that are ignorant of the 
matter, for going to law with his people, 
while the very reverse is the case. Going to 
law was as far ftom entering *1118 head as go¬ 
ing to the moon. But surely it was a hard 
case for a minister to quit his chapel and 
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coiig|rega|«>n to gratify a few distnrbers; 
and it would bo a most dangerous precedent, 
which if followed out, there would be but 
Uttle security for chapel property, and we 
should never aid ourselves of ustuibers gor¬ 
mandising in i^eir demand for chapels. Mr. 
Jones, however, throi^ the loang some 
deed and sotne.legal tnrolitiea atuj bricks, 
was finally deflated, and turned out of his 
chapeL The congi^ation for a number 
of pears asseml^ed at an out-building at 
Weirgloddwen; and the writer, of*this me¬ 
moir must say that he and othm.^that wor¬ 
shipped for pears in the straw-thatched 
building atWeirgloddwenjieverenjoyed suoh 
religious feasts as they had there. There 
was such a striving to understand tlfb word 
of God, which was the characteristic feature 
of Mr..1ones’s ministry,and his people were 
BO thoroughly imbued with the same spirit^ 
that love and spiritual heJlth'were the attend¬ 
ants, and the religiou was rgnL Mr. Jones 
and his people prospered. His pay was not 
sometimes above £5 a year; but he had s- 
sinall farm and a school, as ^11 as the pro¬ 
perty he had with his wife; And with a philo¬ 
sophic indifiercnce, he never took things too 
much to heart. Besides, all the ministers 
were with him, and tlie hoard of the three 
denominations in l.ondon supported him, as 
his case was considered one of general in¬ 
terest. The Old People, however, weie evi¬ 
dently under tlie visitation of heaven. They 
liad an immoral man for their minister, and 
from one step of immorality to another he 
came tumbluig down from the high tower of 
of Aiilinoinianconceit; and the last Sabbath 
he was with his people, they lo6ked him out 
of the chapel and literally fought litm. Tltu| 
Aiitinomian pride, of whieh this minister 
was the chosen embodiment, was dethrone^ 
by its own friends. The Old People very 
soon .iflerwards, to pay. law expenses they 
bad so waiilonly incurred, wera obliged to 
come to terms, as they were not themselves 
able to pay; anti Mr. Jones and bis friends, 
rather .than wait the decision of Chancery, 
treated with tbein; and the Old People gave 
up the law, as they had not the means of< 
proceeding further. Thus ended the Anti- 
iioiiiiaii persecution, backed by some indivi¬ 
duals, nevertheless, whose names we shall 
not mention, from respect for their families 
that are now living. Mr. Jones, however, 
lost all his property; hut the Lord never 
-allowed him, or anv of his &inily, to suiier 
want; and those that were foremost in per¬ 
secuting this man of Godl Buffered reverses- 
sometbing very like the hngec of the Most' 
High. It is a dangerous thing to-fight with< 
heaven. God can make rich Oissenters poor, 
if they employ their wealth uainst bis will, 
and support things that he has a mind to 
overthrow- ^ 

Soon after Mr. JTonee and ms friends re¬ 
turned to the chapel, there was a great re¬ 
vival, and scores were added to the church. 
Ho doubt in these revivals there is much 
that is low and carnal. It was so in this 
case, and it was not when he was outwardly 
prosperous tlmt he emoyed most of the com¬ 
forts of religion, lleligion became more 
general, hut it was not so re(tL Mr. Jones re¬ 
mained cool and unshaken in the noise and 


stir of this refival which was quite a tempests 
An American gentleman, from Cincinnati, 
wi^ the nuans of o^iuating it When the 
people^waAed to have their passions rousdi 
and their fancies tickled, Mr. .Tones, the ex¬ 
pounder of Bible truth, was not quite (he 
thing for them. - There was deep piety and 
a heavenly unction to give a power to sail 
tlat he said, but it did not harmoniae with 
the whirlwind of a revival that had bam 
stirred up at Llannwchlyn, which, to a great 
extent, had afl unhealthy craving. It worked 
itself ouf atlaat, and died of self-exhaustihfi. 
Mr. foB,9B adhered to the old plan he had 
teaching the people | and geueraliy. of a 
Sunday evening nt held meetiqgf after * 
preaching, to examine the people how much 
they remembered of the sermon, when each 
was obliged to rraly, both male and female, 
young and old. Those that did not wish tO' 
join, left after the sermon was over. His ■ 
ministry was eminently adapted to teach 
and to ground nneein the word of God. He 
was altogether a man of the Bible. 

The Sunday-schools in Wale^arc more 
for adults than children v when? there i» 
more expounding ef Scripture than media- 
nical reading. In country localities me 
church fcequmtly l^arates into different 
Sunday-schools, meeting in farmhouses or 
tchool-houses built according to coliveni^ 
ence. In such a place it is necessary for a 
minister to be able to expound am por¬ 
tion of Scripture, and l;p be whqt might be 
termed a “ questioner,’’that is, to examm^thc 
school publicly, frhich is very popular icm 
W ales. Mr. Jan« was considered very 
capable at this wtftk, and many sou» have 
been blessed through his ministry in these 
meetings, • - • 

Also the*"cyveillach,”.^icb_we have 
already mentioned, he greatly improved. 
He tpmed it to a meeting to expound and' 
apply Scripture, begitming with an Mistle,^ 
and- i^oing on r^ularly to the end. Under' 
his ministry this was a most liseful meeting, 

. and always was well attended. It issseldom 
that churches enjoy the advantages of what 
might be termed a spiritual education to the 
same extent as those which Mr. Jones pre¬ 
sided over. 

Jluring all thietimehe was minister also> 
at Bethm, a chapel about ten miles from 
Llannwchlyn, and# in his connection with- 
that churim he was always amost happy- 
The Rev. Mr. Pugh; now of Heol Moa{^ 
was co-^astor with him for several years in 
the different small chnxches below Bala. 
Mr. Pugh was always gr^tly respected by 
Mr. Jones. Thew agreed in sentiment and' 
sympathy, and'in many things they were 
Very much alike. They preached and spoke 
a (frcat deal in public toother. 

In consequence of the removal or the, 
college, now at Brecon, from North to Sonth 
Wales, the mimstersof North Wales thought 
' it necessary to have some institution,, to pre¬ 
pare young men for the ministry in North 
Wales. The result was that Mr. Jones was 
fixed upon as the most adequate to under¬ 
take (he olfiee of ,hmng_ Tutor. Ha had 
already under bis eare a free Ichool, aud in 
connection with this, he •generally had a 
number of young men preparing for college. 

C 2 • 
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"^roin po(A; yoiing men he gencl^ally took no 
rcuiimeration, and the majority under his 
* care was so circumstanced. In connectMn 
with the above iustilution, he fef^it^ijedes- 
Hkty to leave Llannwclilyn, and was invited 
to Bala, where he settled for the remainder 
of his life. 11 e was miuistet there for twelve 
yei^. His chief reason for removing was 
that a town was considered more advantage - 
ous fo^ ^hc academy than a country pVace. 

Owing to the care of five churches, Bala, 
Tynyhont, Betl^, Soar, and -■'Llaiiddervel, 
tlie academy; tlih free school, ai)d iiis fium, 
few men worked so hard as Mr. Jones. He 
w&s up ^11 the year round between fouf and 
fij'jB o’Wock in the montiffe. The young meu 
met him'hi class at six every morning with¬ 
out fail, as he was always particular as to 
time. At nine he'^went to school, and was 
there generally till about ten; and he de¬ 
voted another hour to the young men, one of 
the students then taking care of the school. 
At eleven thejr were all di^issed i at one 
tuey met again, and he 'einaincd with the 
school fbr .about two hours, and devoted 
another hoiir oifUiorc to the students every 
'afternoon. He preached, thrice every Sun¬ 
days and travelled from eight to twelve miles, 
frequently walking it* This was continued 
unrVteiltingly for twelve yeardl He had also 
to attend meetings during week nights, at tbi 
distance of<^our or five miles; at least once 
everj week, frequently more. He did the 
work three men, as pastor, teacher, and 
tutor. He*contrivcd'to devote a good portion 
of’t^ie, notwithstanding, for study. Thirty- 
"iSine'vduiig men were equeated for the niiiii- 
Btry him. His work was too much, how¬ 
ever, ibr his gigantic frame, and for two 
years previous to his decease, he suiTered 
frdm the complaint that terminated his life. 
A few day'l before the vacation, he was 
taken ill with gravel, and was prostrated on 
the bed of sickness. * 

The Rev. Mr. Edwards, MA.., of Bala, 
said if be wese asked nhat sort of man Mr. 
Jones v^as, he would call him a strong man— 
strong in body and mind; he knew nothing 
about flinching qnd maiioeuvriug to meet 
circumstances, but was always a man of 
eternal morals, and never feared to stand up 
for truth. He was eminently independent 
in the formation of his .opinions, as well as 
in the adoption of raeaiu to carry them out 
This independency of .toought and action he 
carried out Ih everything, lu choice of diet, 
drink, and dress. He was a plain man, aiiu ’ 
in person and manners he had muck in com¬ 
mon with the Rev. John Burnett, only that 
Mr. Jones was no wit Ills failing, no doubt, 
was his rigour, though it was tin's unflinching 
rigour that made him what he was. Some¬ 
times this rigour descended to' tyranny, 
though it never was a selfish rigour; fur no 
one was more self-denying to help persons in 
need s but a rigour to demand rectitude of 


conduct, whether the assent of the will had 
been gained or not He was.bdilily and 
morally such a strong man, that he had but 
little sympathv with the weaknesses of hu¬ 
man nature, fie always hehped with hon¬ 
our towards all men, and newr did anything 
but was right He was peiwctly free from 
all m^qisterial jealousv, would serve at any 
post, or not serve at ail, winiout being at all 
dissatisfied. He was a man above trifles. 
The advancement of truth was the object 
aimed at^by Mr. Jones, and he never cared 
who haAthd f^atest share of adulation, or 
occupied the highest seat Though, to a 
great extent, a model man himself, he was 
no hero worshipper. It was the great God 
and hix>tTUth that made him, everybody, and 
everythiug, what they were and are, and it 
was God and tru^h alone that he bowed 
before. 

He died charadieristically. He was no 
poet, but a man of fact and figures. He 
was never satisfied with the dreams of ima¬ 
gination, but required proof and demonstra¬ 
tion. His wi%, seeing him uneasy with the 
torturing paihir that would make others 
writhe, saia, “Well, my dear, it is very hard.” 
“ No,*’ he said, in his own cool way, “ it is 
light affliction, which is but for a nio'neiit, 
working for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’’ He did nut place 
too liiuch confidence in hymns, and his wife 
repeated a very popular verse which refers to 
our tarrying on the brink of the deep Jor¬ 
dan, in fear of crossing. When he heard 
the word, fear, “No,’’he said, “there is no 
fear. Scripture—Scripture, my dear.’’ Then 
the twenty-third Psalm was read to him, as 
his intemption prevented }iis wife finishing 
The verse, and when the words were read to 
him,“Yea, though 1 walk through theval- 
*ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil,”’ etc., “Yes, iny dear, there is a rock 
now.” Tl^s he died, putting no faith in 
man, and trusting all to God. 

What a glorious systen* the Go.spcl is, 
raising man so nigh to his Maker, and stamp¬ 
ing his glorious image upon him! He died in 
the 68th year of his age, and fortieth of his 
ministry, October 27th, 1853, aiid was 
buried on the 31st; when about thirty mini¬ 
sters of all denominations were present, and 
several of his fellowrlabourcrs tliat had 
shared his toils foom his youth, including the 
Revs. C. Jones, Holgellan, Morgans, Llaii- 
vyllin, and E. Davies, Trawsvyiiyd. All the 
country for many miles around, came to his 
funeral, although for years he had, from a 
sense of duty, been forced to place himself 
in an antagonistie. position agauist men and 
things. But he held to his principles to the 
end, and lived to see them victorious, and his 
last days weie those of peace and prosperity. 
He was buried with his youngest son, Ed¬ 
ward Hughes Jones, near Ebenezer Chapel, 
Llanwchlyo. 
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dttlesisswal Affairs. 

\ CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMITY. 

BY REV. W. H. STOWELjj,^^.D., PRINCIPAL OF CHESHUNT COLLEGE. 

The Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales unanimously 
and earnestly lequested ^r. Stffwell to prepare a brief statement on the Progress 
of Nonconformity in the Thtee^Northern^Countios, to be read alfthe Assembly 
of tjie Union at Newcastle in October last. ,To this’request the Doctor kindjy 
acceded, and prepared a document, a part of which wa»^d at the m^tiiig.^ 
The whole paper was too long "to be read in public, and even to ,bef prinlled 
among the Minutes the Session. Dr. Stowell has abridged it ip and it is hoped 
that, by its being inserted in the Witness, it will be read more extensively than 
if published in the Yeah-Book:. 


While the Paper is an official document, so far as il: i# published under the 
sanction of the Union, and in their accredited organ, the reverend^uthor is 
alone responsible fur th£ authorities and the facts. • 

GEORGE SMITH, 

Cmgregalional lAbrary, Dec. 4,1854 ROBERT ASHTON, 

THE HISTOIIY OF CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMITY IN .THE 
COUNTIES OF CUMBERLANfi, DURHAM, AND NORTHUMBMILAND, 


j- Secrelarltis, 


The following ministers of the Church 
of England, expelled hy the Act of 
Conformity, were in the county of 
Cumberland; John Saxton^t Bolncss 
(Howiiess); Barnard, at Brydekeith; 
Comfort Star,' M.A., w^o removed to 
Lewes, Sussex; George Ijarkham, 
M.A., at Cockermouth; John Rogersf 
M.A., at Croglin; John Collyet, at 
Crosby; James Case, at Crosthwaite; 
another minister of the same family, 
before him, bad refused the archbishop¬ 
ric of Canterbury; Hassell, at Egre- 
mont, described as an Antinomian; 
Richard Gilpin, M.D., who preached 
after his ejectment at Durham, Lam¬ 
beth, Savoy, hut for the longest time 
at Newcastlc-upon-'ryne; John Jack- 
son, at Hetton; James Carr, at Si. 
John’s Chapel; Thomas Courteney, at 
Ivirkandcrs; John Cooper, at Kirk- 
levington; Simon Atkinson, at Lasen- 
jli?y; William Hopkins, at Mehneriy; Ro¬ 
ger Baldwin (Who, after his ejectrobnt, 
retired, into Lancashire), at Penrith; 
Gawen Egglcsfield, at Plumland; Peter 
Jackson, at Sowerby; I'hoinas 'Tutner, 
at Torpeiihow; Wilcox, at Wother- 
hall; George Nicholson, who was after 
William Hopkins, at Melmerby; be¬ 
sides Antliony Sleigh, M.A., and Da¬ 
niel, whos^residenccs I cannot ascer¬ 
tain. At Bootle, in this county, the 
preaching of Komainc and of De 
Courcy is left on record. Hensingham 


is the birth-place of Grindal, ^rcb- 
bishop of Canterbury." Gedrge* {"ox, 
the Quaker, lived at Wood Ifaljj^in 
this county, wh«re members df'thaF 
Society are stiil’nuraerous. Thfle are 
now in the county fifteen Congrega¬ 
tional churches. • ' • 

In th«| county^of Durham ftiere were 
the .following ejected ministers: at 
Bishop Auckland, Richard Frankland, 
M.A., of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
he was a man of great eminence, as 
appears from his having been "chosen 
by Cromwell, as a tytor in the pro¬ 
posed college at Durham, and from 
Bishop Cosins’s efforts to induce him 
to conform, after the Restoration. He 
had a famous discussion ivith Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp. He laboured at Rath- 
mill, on his oym estate, iif the parish 
of G^ggleswade, Craven, Yorkshire 
(the native place of Dr. Palcy), where, 
for many years, he conducted a famous 
academy, where niany Congregational 
ministers received their education. 
Robert Pleasance was at Bowden; 
Mr. Kilpin, at Cottam; Jonathan* l)e- 
vereaux, at St. Nicholas; and Mr. 
Holdsworth, at Elveth, in the city of 
Durham; John Bowey, at Elwick; 
Thomas Wild, at St. Mary’s, Gates¬ 
head (the church uow shattered by 
the hte explosion); he vjent to New 
England. Mr. Bowey, at Hartlepool; 
Mr. Squire, at Heighinton; Francis 
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'^Batty, afrJarrow, where th^vwerable 
Bede once resided; Thomas Dixon, at 
Kelluw; Thomas )Vil8on, at Xnmley; 
'^omas Kentish, at Middleom; Mr. 
Brough, at Norton; William Pell,M.A., 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, at Great 
"Stainton} Mr. Graves, at Wearmouth; 
an^ Mr. Hutton, at Wilton Gilberti 
The cW'ches of the Congregational 
order, now in this county,,amount to 
ai^iteen. An‘'interesting account of, 
John llogcr^, whose ministry led to 
tht formation of t^e church at Bar- 

'‘nsrd feistle, is giveMh Palmer’s His¬ 
tory' of' the Nonconformists, vol. i., 
pp. 379—385. ' 

The ejected ministers in the county 
of Northumberland were, Mr. Strong, 
at Aliertoii; Gilbert Rule, M.D., at 
Alnwick, he was imgrisrmed twelve 
months on the Bass, near Edinburgh, 
of whicl^jMi account is given in Wood- 
row's ' Sufferings of the Church of 
Ss(Klaiid; John Foreside, at Ancroft; 
John Darntun, at Bedlington; Alex- 
fuider^ White, at Lo^ Benton; Lakq 
Ogle, M.A„ at Berwidt-on-Tweed; he 
WHS visited by General Monk, on his 
way^frith, his .army from Scotland; 
after the Five Mile Act, he went to 
.Tomiden. During the‘Monmouth In¬ 
surrection, he was tg,rricd to New¬ 
castle, where he was confuied six 
we^ks, to the hazard of his life. In 
the reign (if JUraes 11., he blld a good 
congregation at Berwick. During the 
reign of William and Mary, he • was 
invited both to Kelso and to Edinburgh, 
but be lived and died at Berwick. Ro¬ 
bert heaver, of St. Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge, heir to Mr. Leaver, of 
Bloniepeth, labemred in and about 
Newcastle. Some young men, who 
conducted him to the secret place, bf 
meeting, were cited •before the Lord 
Chief Justice JefferieSS, at Newcastle. 
He had been ejected from Boliuu. 
John Thomson, at Bothall; he waa' 
imprisoned in the common jail for 
Nonconformity; Mr. Marrow, at Ben¬ 
ton ; John Davies, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, at St. Peter’s, 
Bywml; he was cue of the minasiers 
sent* by Cromwell to supply vacant 
parishes in tlie North; after hie eject¬ 
ment, he lived at Weldon, three miles 
from Bywell; he was “of the Con- 
gregaiionai judgment, but bad a gene¬ 
ral aspect from persons of different 
persuasions. He- loved all good men, 
and all good men loved bim. He 
preached in his own housg, and crossed 


the mountains to preach at 'Weardale 
and Allendale.” He was kindly treated 
by Sir William Blackett, of Newcastle. 
He is said to have preached in coal¬ 
pits! James Duncanson,^at Chatton, 
where he was placed by ^he Commis- 
sioueii pf the Long Parljamcut; after 
his ejectment, he retired to Leeds, 
where he died. Mr. Taylor, at Chol- 
lerton; Henry £rskine,*son of Ralph 
Enskine^ of the family of the Earl of 
Man. He is said to have been one 
of the youngest of thirty-three sons! 
There ^8 a very remarkable account of 
him in Palmer, vol. iiL, p. 61, and 
also m Woodrow^s History, vol. i., p. 
256. William Henderson, at Earsdon, 
near North Shields; he became chap¬ 
lain to the Earl of Delavcl. John 
^Pringle, at Ellinghara; he afterwards 
assisted Dr^ Gilpin, at Newcastle; 
he suffered imprisonment for Noncon¬ 
formity. Mr. John Seaton, at Felton; 
“n good preacher, who did much 
good in his place.” Ralph Wai-d, 
•M.A., of Sidney College, Cambridge; 
at tlfe Restoration, he retired to New¬ 
castle, where he conducted a respect¬ 
able school, preaching occasionally for 
Mr. Hammond and Mr. Durant, lie 
became domestic chaplain to Sir John 
Hewley, at York, where he spent 
thirty years, preaching privately. On 
^lie publicatioB of the Declaration of 
Jndulgencc, 1672, he began to preach 
publicly; he was, however, afterwards 
excommunieated, bullied by Judge 
Jefferies, tried, and imprisoned on 
Ouse Bridge, York. Mr! Palmer gives 
an interesting letter, which he wrote 
to his people, when driven from them, 
vol. iiL, pp. 70—74. Mr. John Hume, 
at Haughton. Samuel Lane, at Long 
Houghton; “ a man of great sincerity, 
and of an uubl am cable, exemplary 
eonversatiou.” Robert Blunt, of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, at Kirk Harle; 
be suffered much for conscience' sake; 
in 1682, he became minister of a con¬ 
gregation at Horsley. Mr. Benlows, 
at Mitford; be became a Counsellor- 
at-law and a Justice of the Peace. Ed¬ 
ward Ord (or Ogle), a native of York, 
at Norham. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
there were the following: Samuel 
Hammond, D.D., King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Fellow of Magdtilen Col¬ 
lege, and * successful preacher at St. 
Gues’s, in the university town. He 
went to the North as.eha^lain to Sir 
Arthiur Haslerigg, became minister of 
Bishop Wearmouth, end went from 
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thence (o assist Dr. Tcnnison, nt St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle. He was o'f the 
sect r4)ille(l Congregationalists. He was 
invited to j^amburg, but the Lord 
Chancellor ]^de prevented him. He 
went to Stoclniolm and to Dantsig; on 
his return to England, in 1665,fixed 
his residence nt Hackney, vniere he 
died. William Durant, M.A., of Ex¬ 
eter College, Oxford, married Ihe sister 
of Sir James Clavering, and w^s mini¬ 
ster of All Saints’ Church; Ke was of 
Congregational principles. He died 
towards the end of Charles II.'^ reign, 
and was buried in his own garden. 
Henry Leaver, graiidson of 'Ehomas 
Leaver, Edward VI.’s chaplain, and 
one^)f the refugees a^Frankfort in the 
reign of Mary. After his return home, 
he became Master of Sherborne Hos¬ 
pital, near Durham; he #ras an inti¬ 
mate friend of the famous Bernard 
Gilpin, of Houghton-le-Spring, the 
“Apostle of the North.” From Sher¬ 
borne Hospital he proceeded to the 
rectory of Brancefelt, as successor to 
Bishop Cosins. He was one of the 
Commissioners for erecting a college 
at Durham, in 1650. He removed to 
Newcastle before the Restoration. 
When ejected from St. John’s, in that 
town, he removed to SWncliffe, but 
returned to Newcastle in W65. '^t 
the period of the Indulgence, he had a 
call to Darlington. He died not long 
after, and was buried at St. Nicholas’, 
Newcastle, in 1673. He was intimate 
with Lord and Lady Wharton. He is 
described as a man of learning, mode¬ 
rate principles, great piety, and sweet 
temper: mxich of a gentleman, affable 
and courteous, and very agreeable in 
conversation; he was also a faithfial 
minister, an afifectionate friend, and 
remarkable ' for his generosity and 
liberality (Palmer, voLiii., p. 79). 'Tho¬ 
mas Trurant, at Ovingham; he con¬ 
tinued to preach after he was ejected, 
and by his moderate and'prudent car¬ 
riage, gained much upon the public 
and his enemies. He Afterwards la¬ 
boured at Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middle¬ 
sex, where he hod a meeting-place, 
until his death, in 1676. Humphrey. 
Bell, at Portland; thoughmneh-presBed 
to conform, he refused, after mature 
deliberation. He gained his UvelSiood 
by farming. On his death-bed be 
thanked God that' he had k^t a good 
consciendfin this matter. John Owens, 
■at Stunnerton; he preached frequently 
at his own house, and at those of 


neighbouri.^g gentlemen; he was 
for preaching at Mr, George Horsley’s, 
and wasfconducted.as a prisoner to 
Newcastle, where he was treated with 
great harshness, but was discharged 
on the payment of the fine by his 
friends.' Lord Lauderdale made hi:gi a 
Iftnd offer of a settlement at Hojvnam, 
in Scotland, 'U’hich, at first, he vefused, 
but afterwards accepted through tho 

{ jersuasion of Mr. Rutbtrford’s son-jjn- 
'fherrfhe laboured UH, worn out 
with age and infii|nity, he couhl- ifot 
be heard, when Ac returned .t(f Eng^ 
laud, and died. He is said to havo 
resided some time in Newcastle. George 
Hadden, or Howden, M.A., at Stun- 
nington. Alexander Gordon, at Tyne¬ 
mouth; after his ejection, he went into 
Scotland; h# it mentioned in Wood¬ 
row’s History, vol. i., p. 41^ William 
Mene, at Tweedmouth ^d Cha¬ 

pels. Ralph Wickliffe, at Whalton, 
the sober son of an extravagant father, 
who wasted a h^dsome estate, was 
J)orn at Sunderland; he w'as ngphew 
to Henry Leaver the younger. In the 
severest times, after the cjcctipn, he 
preached. He wasu^ a jnem^er ^f Mr. 
Ward’s congregation, at Harlbtkm;;^nd 
ordained by the presbytery at .Mtt* 
pet]!. He died* at the end oLlG83, 
about fifty-two years of age, leaving 
behind the character of a prudent^nd 
sober umn, Archibald Afooi, at Wark- 
worth, ^ade a great refurmatioii in 
his ■parish, by his prudence, diligence, 
and obliging behaviour, lie died at 
Tredagh, Ireland, in 1670. Abraham 
Hume, M.A., was educated aUSt. An¬ 
drew’s, and came to London as chap¬ 
lain to the Countess Af Hume. On her 
•return to the North, he accompanied 
Lord Lauderdale (the Countess’s son- 
in-law) to Paris and Geneva, remaining 
abroad two yeXrs. He accompanied 
his lordship, who was Lay-Commis¬ 
sioner for Scotland, to the Westminster 
Assembly. He was invited to Benton 
near Newcastle, where be was honoured 
and successful in his ministry. Being 
a firm Presbyterian and Loyalist, he 
was turned out of his place by the 
ejusting •government, chiefly tlwough 
the influence of Sir Arthur Haalerigg. 
He led a private life, in Scotland, tfll 
the time of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
when he had a call to Whittingham, 
where Sir Arthur had an estate. Sen¬ 
sible of the injury he had done Mr, 
Hume formerly, he nov^joined in-the 
invitation, and treated him with great 
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* rpspect* Though nothing ^uld induce 
'^Mr. Hume to acknowledge the author¬ 
ity of Cromwell the rightljal head of 
ihe government, his uimflfeclod piety, 
his fcrvcjit preaching, and his gracoliil 
deportment, endeared him to persons 
of all denominations. Yet, alter suf¬ 
fering and doing so much for tfie 
royal cause, he was turned out, after 
the Jlestoration, as readily as others, 
fpr NonconfSrmity to the prcUitical 
government^ and worship. Ilis Nou- 
nOnforpaity aliennt^l Lord liaudcrdalc 
•o fpora«hijm. He wentf a second time to 
France, wkere he formed a friendsliip 
for M. Claude, iiiinistcr of Charenton. 
('ompclJed by circumstances to return 
to England, he was kindly entertained 
hy Alderman Phunpin, of liondtm, 
'luring the rest of thm ahicrmau's life. 
After his decease, Mr. Hume became 
pa.'^tor oV a Dissenting society at 
' Bishopsgatc-street Without; tlie so¬ 
ciety having been broken up by inward 
dissensions, he preached .privately at 
Theobald's, in the parish of Cheshunt- 
till King J'lmcs’s Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence. when he took chfirge of a con- 
greg^ion in which he 

served until his death, iu 1702; he 
l)uried iu llunliill-lielda. John 
of Erijiariuel College, 
Cambridge, was minister of Wooler, 
much respected by Lord Grey, to whom 
tlic town, ahujost entirely 'belonged; 
after the llcstoration, he removed with 
his family to North Shields. lie prac¬ 
tised modiciue, kept the only apothe¬ 
cary’s shop ill the town, and preached 
to a cupgri'gaiion, who raised him £1 
per uinmm. He sulfered much for his 
Nonconformity in the reign of Charles 
II. Palmer gives »ui interesting acconnt 
of his eminently pious inotber, atid 
sajs of Mr. Lomax Mmsclf, “He was 
a man of a very comply aspect and a 
pleas-ttiil humour, yet grave, without 
atfe,ctatiun. His conversation was so 
agreeable and obliging, that lAi was 
valued by all who-knew him. He was 
of a very even temper, and w'as never 
soon ruffled, or heard to rail at any 
person or party. He was just 'to every 
man'tS character, and when»he conld 
not commend, he was silent. He w'as 
a judicioas and solid preacher; and 
though he used notes, w'hich w'us not 
BO common in this country as in other 
parts, that did not at all hinder his 
acceptance; he was so reserved in his 
opinion about Church government, that 
very few besides his intimate friends 


were acijuainted with it. He broke 
communion with uo good taaii whose 
term.s were not unscnptural. He was 
a man of substantial and^polite learn¬ 
ing, which DLshop Cosins''(a prelate of 
great integrity, though*very high in 
his iKvfions as to ncclesLastical polity) 
did him the justice to acknowledge. 
When Dr. Cartwright, then Prebendary 
of Durham (afterward!? made a bishop 
hy Kiijg .Tamos), took occasion to re¬ 
flect on ‘Mr. Lomax, among other Dis¬ 
senting ministers, the bi.shop said to 
him, ‘ Doctor, hold yonr tongue; for, 
to my certain kiinw'ledge, John Lomax 
is a learned nan.’ Indeed, that 
learned prelate, seemed more solicitous 
to get him to cbnl'orm than any rfllier 
preacher in the eomilry ; and, tliough 
he did not succeed, he often spoke of 
him in terms of respect. Mr. Lomax 
died about JOPl.” (V'ol. iii., p. .S.'i.) 
There arc now in Northuinberlaiul 
thirleon tiongregatioiial eliurehe.«. 

Ill reviewing this sketch of tlie His¬ 
tory of Congregatioii.i! C'luirrl'cs iu 
the "'riiree Counties of Cuinberland, 
Diu’ham, and Nortbunibcrlaud, we 
have— 

1. The pow'OT of the principles which 
actuated the clergy, and large portions 
of their penple, at the time of passing 

Act tit Uniformity. • 

2. 'The effects of the vicinity of 
Jhesc counties to Seotlaiul. 

3. 'Fhe zeal of Lady Hiuitiiigdoii, 
Romaiue, De Conrey, and others, in 
the great religious iiiiivement of Me¬ 
thodism in the last century. 

4. The constant services of all our 
colleges, cs]iceially of lliose iu Vork- 
shire and Lancashire. 

5. 'I'he valuable aid of private indi¬ 
viduals, in London and elsewlierc. 

C. The -eiiergelic and persevering 
usefulness of the County Associations. 

I can only express my regret that 
the limits of your time prevent iiiy 
enlarging, as I had intended, on these 
labours, and on the many proofs which 
it has been fhy happiness to witness, 
in these counties, that the Gospel of 
Christ is “ the power of God unto sal¬ 
vation to every one that bclieveth;’’ 
that this Gospel has been fully preach¬ 
ed in these counties in coiiiicction wdtli 
our ecclesiastical principles; that so 
large a number of hommred bretliren 
are still labouring in faith anil ho])e; 
and that the spirit of evang^lizalion is 
now in such active and successful ope¬ 
ration. While I rejoice, with peculiar 
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tbankfuliiess, in beholding this assem¬ 
bly of the* Congregational Union of 
England and Wales in the towns of 
Newcastle, Sunderland, and Shields, it 
is my earnosi prayer that we may all 
pai’take of thit Spirit, who can make 
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oiir gathering another new centro ofg 
hearty thanksgiving, holy love, and 
revived eiergy to eve^ church in the 
district, %nd to all of us who havei 
partaken of their Christian fellowship. 


/ 




iisf|0llr pints.. 


ON NURSING SICK eiHLDl^.N. 


A work on the above subject, especially 
addressed to the nurses in hospitals, 
has recrntly been isiyrcd by Messrs. 
Longraau, which, while a most unpre- 
t<‘iidMig, is an excedflingly valuatde 
publication. It must not, however, be 
supposed that it is adapted only to 
Nurses in public lIospitals,inr to nurses 
any where; it is a hook for the huinau 
family. Sooner or later, every house 
is a hospital for sick children, where 
either “the ftiother, the professional 
nurse, or the servant, becomes the 
subject of serious rcsponsibilitfijs.” 
We attach exceeding great importance 
to the, little hook; which, although 
eomprisiug only some seventy or 
eighty pages of matter, abounds with 
I'acts of the highest moment to the 
welfare, (.f society. The subjeet is oiie 
pn whicli there is the utmost need for* 
pojmlar instruction, since, for ihe want, 
of it, to a \ast extent, the aid of the 
jihysician i.-? rendered imavailiug, and 
human life, to an extent, incalciUable, 
is lost, “ Tlie*Nurse'’ is, and will ever 
he, a most important personage. Pity 
it is that iniielr more attention is not 
))aid to the ]>roparatiun of such indi¬ 
viduals than has hitherto been gene¬ 
rally thought nceessary. We consider 
t lu‘ nurse to hold n place only second 
to that of the physician. In many 
points, indeed, we should even give her 
a primary place. A judiciovis, well- 
informed, and experienced nurse, may 
work wonders without the physician;- 
whereas, the first pliysfoian in the 
world may be misuccesslul through a 
stupid, selfish, slothful, and vicious 
nurse. Nurses ought to be prepared 
for the public, and so prepared they 
ought to be handsomely paid for their 
labour. 

It is a tremendous fact that the mor¬ 
tality of children, under ten years of 
age, notwitfcstaiidiug all the improve- 

• “ How to Nurse Sick 
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ments in mediciuS, and of a lattitai^r ^ 
character, is only 2 per cents less than 
it was fifty years ago. • Of 50,000 per¬ 
sons dying annually in London, no 
fewer than 21,000 are children under 
the age of teu. The fart is appalling; 
and it iudicattffi foat there is a dretidfiil 
short-coming somewhere, hospi¬ 
tals of London are nttejjy hiivdc'iuate 
to afford accommodation for sick chil¬ 
dren. In .lanuary^ 18-10, of 2,036 ]^a- 
tients in all the hospitals, only 26 were 
cjiildrcn under ten, suffering frou\ dis¬ 
eases peculiar to their af^,—a fart 
which demonstrates that tlie mighty 
mass of infant sufie^ers ar^derndved 
of the advantages of hospital ^r«at- 
ment, which show's the uns]>eak;{Mc. • 
importance attaeTiing to the qn;iiifica- 
tions of nurses. Tlio mass of nurses 
are old wojne.n, or youriff women o£ a 
particuli^'class, both, a«) a rule, being 
utterly ignorant bf the duties of their 
office, and of the proper method of 
treating children. As matters now 
stand, in fact, a special hospital for 
children is much needed, siiiisc the. 
proper care of sick children re(|uire8 
S])ucial arrangements iTot provided for 
even in the great public institutions. 

It Is liumbling to remark, that our own 
noble country, thfc head of all natiulls 
in many respects,*is comple-tely behind 
in this matter. Childrens* Hosjiilals 
have been successfully established nn 
seventdbn of the chief cities in Europe, 
while there was not one such hospital 
in the United Kingdom, till the hospi¬ 
tal for sick children wa^i opened iu 
Onnond-street. 

The importance of the provision'has 
not escaped the notice of medical men, 
but the public have been wanting in 
their duty. Dr. Latham says: 


I will venture to say that the poor, as a 
class, will grain more from the establishment 

r 

Children: Intended especially as a Help to the Nurs^ at the Hospital 
for Sick Children.” LonKuiai ana Co. 
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of a Hospifa] for Childreo’s^diseasea, than 
** they would from auy general hospital. 

. Dr. Watson takes similal- views of* 
'‘the great importance of thil subject. 
Ho says: 

It ji a troth which oncht to be confessed, 
that the disorders of early life are less g&ie- 
rally'underStood than those that are incident 
to mathrer age; and it is a truth which still 
more deserves publicity, Ihatc the impertec- 
tion of our Ihiowledge is mainly owing to 
our want of jiospitala dediesCed to the recep. 
tvoupf sick chilaren.,, ‘ 

'' Uf. Purrows has testified to the same 
effect: 

The proposal to establish in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of London a Hospital for Sick 
Children, is a measure so fraumit with pros¬ 
pective benefits to every class m the commu¬ 
nity, that I cannot buttrepud it with deep 
intereat and solicitude. 

. I 

Drs.'-Locoek and Ferguson have ex¬ 
pressed themselves 'after the same 
manner; uhile Sir.Tohn Fothes says: 

9 

The establishment of a Children’s Hos¬ 
pital in ij^idon, while proving an inesti¬ 
mable boon to themselves and their distressed 
parents, must also tend greatly to the ad¬ 
vancement of medical knowledge in the 
ipipcntaut department of infantile diseases. 

Ay this goes to 's^iow the vast im¬ 
portance of two things — a hospital 
for children,—the position of whose 
parents .might render thSir removal 
desirable for the obtaining ormore effi¬ 
cient medical aid,—and the neoeSsity 
of preparing a sufficient supply of 
nurses to meet the necessities of all 
hut innumerable families that can 
afford to keep their children at home. 
But the matteiT in our mind, admits of 
a loftier contemplation. It strikes us 
tliat every house ought to he, to nll'in- 
tduts, a hospital for children.; that is 
to say, every nurseVy ought to he a 
wcU-conducted hospital. Wbereve*. 
there are children, there will, there 
must he sickness—there may ht danger 
and death. The nurse ought, there¬ 
fore, thoroughly to know her duty, and 
he capable of co-operating -with the 
family physician. That she may learn 
to magnify her office, we shall cite the 
Ibllowing; 

There are bad doctere eometimcB; doctors 
wbo were idle when young, and are perhaps 
stupid, and obstinate, and feelf-conceited 
when old, and there can be no question but 
that a nurse is wortii a great deal more 
than a bad ^tor. How, then,is a nurse to 
acquit herself of her duties, bo as, whether 
the doctor be good or bad, to render the 


greateet possible service to her jtatient, to 
promote his recovery to the utmost of her 
power ? 

1. Let her constantly have before her mind 
a sense of the high import^ce of her own 
duties; of the infinite valup of human life, , 
of the strict account she must give, not to ' 
mam^jtmt to Ood,‘of die manner in which 

> she pmorms what she has undertaken, and 
then all such foolish, paltry feelings, as jea¬ 
lousy of the doctor, dislike to him, or desire 
to shoW off her own knowledge, vrill nbt 
enter into her heart, or if they do for a mo¬ 
ment, miy will not abide there, will nut in¬ 
fluence her conduct. 

2. Let her be finnly convinced that, even 
asfkiras her employers are concerned, real 
knowledge of her duties, and aeal in their 
performance, realnkill in understanding the 
signs of disease, or in perceiving when a plan 
of treatment is likely to be useful oriiijuii- 
ouB, cannot -remain unnoticed, will seldom 
be allowed to pass unrewarded. 

3. Let her remember, however, that this 
knowledge fnust be real, this ze-al sincere, 
this skill fouirded on patient watching, and 
careful observation, not a mere pretence or 
idle talk. 1 never yet knew the doctor who 
would not listen with attention tu the re¬ 
marks of a careful, judicious nurse, or con¬ 
sider her suggestions; but when she has no¬ 
thing more to say than such stuff as, “ The 

. poor thing will be lost for want of strength 
or, “ I never knew any good come of those 
nasty blisters;” or, “ 1 am sure all that calo¬ 
mel is not fit f^nr a childor, when she say-s, 
“I thought the child would have died several 
times in ^^night;” or, “ 1 thought he would 
have gmie into fits;” nr .says he is much 
‘'better, or much worse, without being able to 
^ive reasons for her opinion; or always talks 
'■ in an exaggerated way, of “ burning hot,” or 
“stone cold; ” or declares that a child “takes 
nothing atull,” when it turns out that he has 
had a Rttle tea, or a little barley-water, or a 
little arrow-root, no attention will be paid to 
her; the doctor, if a kind man, takes no 
notice of her; if unkind, he shows by his 
manner that he thinks her ignorant and 
stupid, and, perhaps, even .says so. 

A nurse’s duty towards (he doctor is two¬ 
fold. 

Ist. Strictly to carry out his directions as 
to the treatment of the patient. 

2nd. To observe the patient’s condition; 
to notice the changes iu it, and what she 
may cither know or suppose to be the effects 
of the treatment, so as m give a short, clear, 
and correct account to the doctor at each 
visit L 

Both of these duties must be discharged 
truthfully. Directions must be carried out 
to fhp very letter of the rules given her; or, 
if for some good reason any direction has not 
been observed, this omission must be stated, 
and the reason for it assigned simply, hon¬ 
estly, with no concealment and no exaggera¬ 
tion. Any doubt as to the result of a plan 
which the doctor is pursuing, must be stated 
to him, quietly, respectfully, in the absence 
of the padent’s'frieiids; and ne, doubt should 
be expressed without a corresponding reason, 
and one more definite than the opiiuon that 
this or that has done no good, or that the 
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child haa vcme aince tbit or that re¬ 
medy was employed. 

These are escellent sentiments, which 
deserve very general attention. The 
lan^age of chf dhood is a science, and 
well were it for the world were i^at 
science better understood. The ifiTlow- 
iii{!; passage bears on this with very 
great truthAilness and beauty. Refer¬ 
ring to the previous paragrapns, the 
author goes on: • • 

But to discbarra either of these duties 
well, and especially the latter, youemust 
know what to observe; and the signs of dis.^ 
ease dilTcr as well according to the age of the 
child, as to the nature of the illness from 
whichdt is sulTering. Crie9are the only lan¬ 
guage which a young baby lus to express its 
distress; as smiles and laughter and merry 
antics tell without a word its gladness. The 
baby must be ill is all that its Cries tell one 
person; another, who has seen much of sick 
children, will gather from them more, and 
will he able to judge whether its suffering 
is in the head, or chest, or stomach. The 
cries of a baby with stomach-ache are long, 
and loud, and passionate ; it sheds a proCu- 
siuu of tears; now stops for a moment, %nd 
.llien begins again, drawing up its legs to its 
stomach; and as the pain passes off stretches 
them out again, and with many little sobs 
passes off inlo a quiet sleep, li it have in- 
ilanimalion of tlie chest, it dne.s not cry 
aloud, it weeps no tears, but? every few. 
minutes, especially after drawing » deeper 
breath than before, or after e%ch short,^hack-* 
iiig cough, it gives a little cry, vhich it 
cheoks-'apparentiy before it is half fmlshcd ; * 
and this either because it has uo breath to 
waste in cries, or because the effort makes 
its breathiug more painfuL If disease is 
going on in thc*head, the child will utter 
sharp, piercing shrieks, and then between 
whiles a low moan or wail, or, perhaps, no. 
sound at all, but will lie quiet, apparently 
dozing till pain wakes it up again. 

It U not, however, by the cry alone, or by 
any one sign of cliseahe, that you are to judge 
cither of its nature or its degree: but I men¬ 
tion this mciely as an instance which any 
one can understand of the diflcTent meaning 


that even a baby’s cry will convey* to dif¬ 
ferent persons. 

When a child is taken ill, be the disease 
from which It is about to hufter what it may,, 
there is at once a change from ite contUtion * 
when in health, such as soon attracts the at¬ 
tention even of the least observant. The 
child loses ite appetite, is fretful aUd soon 
tirrt, and either very sleepy or very restIcsS, 
while most likely it is thirsty, ihd itB*skin 
hotter than natural In many instances, too, 
it feels sick or actually vomits, while its 
bowels an^ either much pu^ed, or very* 
bound. If old enough to talk ^t generally 
complains of feeling ilL or says that it^af 
pmn in some part ot #lher, though it » by , 
no means certain that a little child has de5 
scribed rightly the seat of its pain; for it very 
often says that its head achls, or its stomach 
aches,' just because it has heard people when 
ill complain of pain in the head or stomaclu 
Some of these signs of illness are of course 
absent in the infant, who can describe its 
feelings even by "i^s imperfectly j but the 
baby loses its merry laugh, and ita cheerful 
look; it ceases to watch its aiotner^ or its 
nurse's eye as it w,a8 used to do, though it 
clings to her mote closely than ever, aval 
will not be out of her arms, even for a moment; 
and if at Icngtlf racked to sleep in her lap, 
will yet wake up and cry imi^diateiy on 
being placed in its cot again. 

After this the beautiful tractate pro¬ 
ceeds to show how the nurse jnajr help 
the doctor to lin^ out the discasef hw 
reports, indeed, are the only things.1?e * 
has to go upon. aWe have many strik¬ 
ing facts here presented in illustration, 
touching diseases of the brain, coaval- 
slons, aii^other maladies. The sub¬ 
ject of ^ving mddicine, leeching, and 
the application of cold, the temperature 
of the room, the posture of the child, 
the importance of quiet, the duty of 
amusing the sick, the arrangement of 
warm baths, and the all-important 
matters of the stomach %,nd the bowels; 
and much besides, are set forth in a 
manner easy to be understood and 
strikingly illustn^ive of their impuiV 
ance. 


©Iiituarj. ‘ 

MISS MARY PARSONS, 

HECK.MONDWIKE. 

Miss Mary Parsons was the younge? of ley, then vicar of Dewsbury CharA. He'was 

two daughtora of the late MnW. Parsons. Slue a holy man, who lived, studied, and preaclied 

was born in Leeds, March Uth, 1770, Wheu to he useful He was an extensive felm- 

very young, she came with her parents to re- ing in the whole of the neighbenrhood. Here 

side m Dewsbury, in the West Biding of Misa Mary was taken in childhood; and to 

Yorkshire. Her mother seems to haive had the end of life, she spoke of that good man 

a strong miml, correct taste, and exalted with grateful eraotiona But altljou^ hts 

piety. She trained up her daughters in the ministry was awakening and enllgkteniog, 

tear ^ the Lord. At that time the family and. had its eflect in deepeoiug the urtpres- 

attended the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Pow- sious and strengthening thk eotivicUona of 
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OUT friend, yet it was under the domestic roof 
'' she was taught the things of God, and heard 
words by which she was sared. . 

The conversatidii and exaihple of her 
<rtnother convinced her that religion was a 
reality. Here she learned that she was a 
sinner, and that without an interest in the 
death of Christ she could'not enter into the 
khigdom of heaven. She had from her 
chihlhood Wen preserved from those evils 
into which many young people run, and yet 
she was led astray with the follks and vanines 
of life. But file truths of the QoBpel' gra- 
auallv influejpeed her min^' was dissa¬ 
tisfied with e the world—its beauties'^ were 
fa dim, and its prom t^ies were often broken. 
r>he looked for something to satisfy her de- 
ures, but she required what was more sub- 
staiitial than it cduld yield. 

Her attachment to her mother was strong, 
and this made her listen to her instructions 
with seriousness. She saw what God had 
done for her parent; but she herself was a 
stranger to forgiving lovt', dud she mourned 
and straggled, and prayed. The light began 
■ to appea^tha day to 'dawn—and the day- 
star aroSe in her heart ^ She saw it clearly 
revealed, that the bloo'd of Jesus Christ; 
Gjd’s'Son, cleansethiUs from all sin,—she 
believed it, and became a' new creature. 
'Whatever excellencies she might possess 
before, othyoj^'t&onld now see a remarkable 
change had passed upon her. She saw things 
difietently, and her views afiected her heart; 
and now i<er life ^s not only moral, but 
hely.^The Bible was hpr companion—she 
—i(^ aqd studied it, and made it the rule 
of her conduct The pSpple of God were to 
her the excellent in whom she delighted. 
She listened to their conversation and found 
it idifying, and offoi returned home ashamed 
of her ow« defieiencics to pray hi^race to 
help her in every time 'of need. The good 
people with whom she was acquaiiited, held 
private meetings for prayer aud spiritual 
intercourse, agd to be prevented joining them 
on these interesting occasions was to her a 
great tKal. She says, “ I have been pre¬ 
vented from attending my private meeting 
through iiidisposiiion of body, not of mind. 
The Ldrd enablea me to wait upon him at a 
throne of grace, where 1 can pour out my 
into his ears. O, for a living faith al¬ 
ways to depend on him ^or assistance. 1 feel 
I need more of the iuuuence of the 'Spirit 
that I may be sanctified wholly. There i“’ 
too. much readiness to please self yet I will 
bring all my concerns and lay them at thy 
feet, for I believe thou wilt help me.” 

The ministry of the Word about this time 
hecayie very precious to Miss Parsons. She 
was not satisfied with attending th&ministry, 
but she wislied to understand and receive the 

S I message. The Sabbath was antici- 
as a day of spiritual rest. Hence she 
says on one occasion: “This day 1 have 
heard the word with pleasure, and find great, 
peace of mind.” All the ministers who then 
preached at Dewsbury Churcli were select 
men. Mr. Powley would allow Rone to enter 
bis pulpit, if he knew it, but men of God. 

Miss Parsons appreciated this as a great 
privilige, ana therefore writes: “Oh, the 
blessed opportunities 1 have of attending 


religious ordinances; 1 would thapik thee for 
faitiuul, soul-searching ministers. But en¬ 
able me, O Lord, keep close to thy word, 
and understand and reeeivg; thy doctrine, 
thnt 1 may never go astrayjf It is proba¬ 
ble she penned the above sentences owing to 
a painful circumstance, which she records. 
A 3^00; companion of hers had disgraced 
her ^afe»ion and left the fold of Christ. 
This filled Miss Parsons with uneasiness, 
and led her to say, “ Lord, how do I feel 
humbled ivheA I contemplate the miscar¬ 
riages q.f p'rofessors. 'What reproach does 
su^ conduct bring upon the cause of Christ. 
May such things be a warning to me. 
They trifle with some sin, but they know 
not Mdiere it will lead. My prayer shall 
be uUto thee, O' Lord, for thou art the 
God of my salviMon. Keep me from the 
appearance of evil, for grace alone can make 
me to differ front'others.” She p.'iid» great 
attention to the state of her heart, and often 
retired for devotion; and the effect was seen 
in her humility and thankfulness. “ I would 
bless the-Lord,” she says, "for all his mer¬ 
cies. What aniC'I that I should enjoy health, 
aud peace, and plenty 1 Oh, the distinguish¬ 
ing love of Goa to me! How many if my 
Christian friends are languishing on a bed 
of sickness. Not more than others 1 deserve. 
Lord, give me a gi-ateful heart” But the 
religion of Miss Parsons began to manifest 
itself in acts of kindness and benevolence.. 
She had been taught by her mother that tlie 
children of God are not to indulge them¬ 
selves in sloth and indifference; they are 
commanded to do good and ooinmunicate, 
aud she believed it to be a sin to live in idto- 
iiess. The advice she received at home was 
*•* Glorify God with your property; you are 
only stewards, and therefore you must ac- 
■' count to God for the mauuer in which you 
^end your time and employ your talents.” 
These instiuctions our friend never forgot 
She occupied herself in visiting the afflicted 
and iiei'dy, and when coiifincu to her room 
she employed herself usefully. Hence she 
says: ‘'This week I have been confined to 
the house; but what reason 1 have to rejoice 
the Lord has provided for my support 
that I am not compelled to expose a delicate 
frame to' all kinds of weatlier. Yet 1 have 
not been ide. I am trying to benefit tho.se 
who are dependant on others. Much of my 
time for a tew days past has hem spent in 
making garments to give to the poor.” But 
amidst these engagements she did not forget 
the claims of her own soul. If she sought 
opportunities for doing good to her neigh¬ 
bours, she also .examined her own heart. Even 
her visits were made the means of instruc¬ 
tion to herself as well as to others: “ I have 
been this day visiting some of the Lord’s 
people; they are the joy of my heart, llow 
couifortiug and animating tiieir conversation. 
I love tliose who love Clirist. Lord, what am 
I, that thou shonldst give me both temporal 
and spiritual blessings ?” But her attention 
was also turned towards those who knew not 
God. When she entered their dwellings to 
relieve their present iiecessitio.) she felt for 
tlii'ir souls, and was not ashamed to speak a 
word for God. “ I have been this day,” she 
says, “ attending a sick neighbour. 1 hope 
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I have done m; duty in acquainting her witli 
her dangei? aa I see no j^hability of-her 
recovery, and I have endeavoured to speak a 
word to her rejecting the state of her soul. 
But oh, what^lindness does she possess! 
Lord, do thou open her eyes before it is too 
late. Lord, tlic »ork is thine, and while I 
speak to others, oh, keep me from a trpihg 
spirit” Neither did sue neglect tht^ordi- 
nances of God’s house, for she found them 
inostrefreshuig. She says of one Lord’s day : 
“This has been a blessed season to me. My 
heart has been drawn towards JCsus by the 
cords of love. I have held coinnmiiibn with 
him who is the desire of iny heart O Lord, 
grant me a continuance of such enjoyment, 
lor it better to me than life I Yet 1 ai^ jea¬ 
lous over myself— iny heart is deceitful. 
Oh, keep me by thy pow^, and perfect the 
work thou hast begun.” Sue was accustomed 
to ingke her observations as she passed 
through life, and what she knew had been 
injurious to others she tried to avoid. Yet 
she did not lean to her own understanding, 
hut pleaded her cause with Gad. She saw 
what iiumbcra of professors had been turned 
out of the way because they married ungodly 
]ierson& Several such ofTcrs had bi^n made 
to her, but she promptly refused, and prated 
earnestly tliat God would not leave her to do 
anything that might bring leanness into her 
own soul, and dishonour upon his cause, s 

As time rolled on, she felt that changes 
were approaching. Mrs. Parsons was now 
advancing in lite, and therefore as Miss 
Mary was the only daughter living with 
her, it was necessary that more of her time 
and attention should be given ta her parent. 
She knew she had a tender motherland she 
was anxious to smooth her passage ^ thea 
grave. And she was thankfiS that she could 
show her gratitude by waiting upon one who j 
had never failed to H'atch over her, and to 
direct her feet into the way everlasting. As 
Elizabeth, Uie elder daughter, had been long 
married, it seemsd necessary that Miss Par¬ 
sons and her mother should change the 
place of tlicir abode. About the year IS12, 
they came to reside at Healey Mouse, in this 
r.cighhourhood. Miss Parsons proposed her¬ 
self to become a nieiiiber of the church as¬ 
sembling in the Upper Independent Chapel, 
lleekmondwike; but though her mother 
lived for' severed years after die came to 
Mealey, she was never able to get out to any 
placb of wursliip. 

To he a memher of a Christian church 
was, in the opinion of Mis» Parsons, soiiie- 
tliJiig more tlian a -rorm. She therefore 
prays, “Lord, may 1 be found uuiied to 
thee by a living faith; a hunvnle follower of 
J esus, imitating his example who went about 
doing good to tlic souls and bodies of men. 

I am sensible of my own weakness; but I 
will look unto Him whose strength can 
be perfected in iiiy weakness, blake me 
steadfast, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord. M9y 1 be sincere and upright 
in all my dealings, that 1 may bring no 
scandal upon the cause of Christ by iny 
irregular wjdk. Lord, watch over me for 
good, and d^ver me from temiitation.” 

A change of abode did not produce forget¬ 
fulness of old friends. Most of her contri¬ 


butions commenced at Dewsbury were con- 
rinued after she came to Heckioondwikk.', / 
But this was never pleaded aa an excuse /or. 
refusing apiKals from bar new friends. As 
far as she siad it in ber power, she was ready*, 
for every good work. One duty was not af- 
lowed to prevent another; the closet, the 
sanctuary, and the Sabbath, all received her 
set^ouB and constant attention; and if she 
profited under the ministry at Dew^ury, 
she knew that the'God she worshipped there 
could bless th^ same truth here to the sal¬ 
vation of her soul; and sh«»looked up to 
him for a'blesiqng, and she was not disap-C 
pointed, for she s^ys: “1 have been hearing 
the llev. Mr, Hale pyciVsh from Jer. xxxiii. 

3,' Call unto me, anS I will answer ^ee, ^ 
and show thee great and mighty* things 
which thou knewest not.’ /)h, what an en¬ 
couraging sermon was it to me! After many, 
fears and penlexities that have disturbed 
my peace, what a never-failing spring of 
consolation I receive.” 

But her expesiefcc was not always the 
same; she had her times of darkness and her 
seasons of strong temptation; heuci she says; 

“ O Lord, I feel such coldmxs in thy ways, 
unless tbuu art pleased to quicken me, I 
shall be undone; 1 require more zeal in tn^ 
cause. How i.«a it ? Lord, e.vamine me, and 
.see if there be any secret evil indulged in 
my heart. * Oh, for a closer wMuUkwitli Qod.' 
Lord, grant that my communi^ with thee 
may be more frequent” And she did, not 
plead in vain; God heard aud ausyered, and 
she was not backward to record RIs meicic^ 
for she says: “ LoiU, 1 thank thee for ir^i^ ^ 
enlarged views of Ae wisdom, and power, 
aud faithfulness of God; so that 1 havifbceu 
enabled to lay all my concerns at thy feet, 
and leave them Witli thee to do what seomgth 
thee best, f^ly believing tlial tliig Judge of 
all tlte eartn wUl do'right If he ^ve, it will 
be forjhe best; if he witlihold, I bow to his 
wilL Oh, withhold or withdraw anything, 
rattier than send leanness into my soul! But 
thou hast said, ‘ Believe iu the Lord your 
God, so shall you be established; ’ dielicve 
his prophets, so shall ye prosjftt. Lord, 1 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

Another severe trial was coming upon her. 
Mrs. Parsons had for a long time been sink¬ 
ing Under the weight of her infirmities, and 
iu October, 1820, exchanged earth for 
heaven, and her daughter makes the follow¬ 
ing juterestiug remarks on the occasion: 

“ My dear mother^ has departed out of this 
life, and J trust it is to her a blessed change. 

She lived in expectation of death, and was 
waiting for the coming of her Lord. What 
a cleaif scriptural testimony did she hear to 
her interest in the work of her exalted lle- 
deemer 1 How wonderfully did she express 
herself! She had full confidence iu the 
fruth and veracity of her Lord, and rejdiccd 
ill hope of the gloi^ of God. What a num¬ 
ber of p.-issages oi Scripture she repeated! 

She frequentty referred to Isaiah xii., rc- 
peatiug ^e second verse over and over again 
—‘Behold, God is my salvation; I will 
trust ant not be afraid, for tlie Lord Jeho¬ 
vah is my strengtti and my song; he also is 
beeome ny .salvation.’ For last twenty- 
foui' hou.'s of her life, her moutli was Mled 
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with pfaiae. Lard, make me faithful unto 
’death.” lu reviewing God’s goodness to> 
wards her mother, Miss Parsons attributes 
the aentimente' she entertained lof Christian 
. •projnie^ to the instructicms shetreceived in 
early life She says, “ I have been a profes¬ 
sor of relkdon for very many years, and I 
can appeal, to God that I never knowingly 
ponged an individual of a shilling. My ^ear 
parejits always taught me to be uj^ght, and 
I hope God has taught me the same lesson.” 
But the death of the inotby only afforded 
the daughter cmore time for active service. 
•She felt she was not her orm, end her. great 
concern was to work whiled was called day. 
*lt-might be said of her, “The cause she 
^new not she searehia out.” She did not 
wait tihtil, objects of distress were placed 
before her; she gften went among her neigh¬ 
bours and friends, to ascertain their circum- 
staiices. But she was not confined to any 
one mode of reiief; she acted according to 
the suggestions of prudence. An individual 
was unable to providccfos his family,' and 
she advanced him a sum of money with 
. which tw' begin business, and then prayed 
mos^ ff rvently that he might be prospemd 
iu his undertaking. The interests of pure 
fthil luidefiled religion were near her heart; 
nothing that concenfed her. Saviour was a 
matter of indilierence to her; but the proj. 
sperity of ] 20 ib.own 'place of worship was to 
her a mafi'er of deep and lasting concern; 
here she felt at home, and to aid in securing 
its welfare was her study and delight. Here 
she hften^obtaiiicd light and comfort, aud 
, jliue referred to sermons i(hich had been made 
useful to her with strong emodona But if 
anytliiug painful transpred, her heart w^ 
aliected, and while she condemned the evil, 
slie grayed that she might he preserved: 
“ Suffer jjfB A 9 I, O Lord, to ^feminded by 
self-love; hut may 1 sQways uny own 
faults, lest the beam in my own eye .should 
magnify the mote in ano^er’a My earnest 
desire is to glorify thee in my life and con¬ 
versation. I'bless the Lord that hitherto he 
has preserved me from outward sins. Yet I 
have atronCorruptions, and if left to myself 
what should 1 become ? But He who has 
kept me to the present moment will, I trust, 
keep me to the end. 1 c.anuot doubt.his 
loving kindness; he will do as he has said.” 
Ak time pwed on, and^iss Parsons found 
she was going the way <n all fiesh, she looked 
round to se^ what more she could acconn. 
plish for the cause of Jesuit! She had long 
wished for a new place of wordiip^; our ola 
one was inconvenient, and not sufficiently 
large. She sent for some of our friends and' 
made pnmosals which, at that time, they did 
not see their way clear to accept. ' But sfae 
rosild not abandon the project; her mind 
was fixed upon it still; aud learaing that a 
lar(!e plot of ground, near the old cliapeL 
' was to be disposed of, she purchased it, and 
presented it to the trustees as a site lor a 
new sanctuary. In 1843, they met together 
and made arrangements for a public meet¬ 
ing, which was called at tlieir request, and 
fee niemhers of the i^urch and the pew- 
holders entered with spirit into the work, 
and on Aprit fee 5.h, 1844, Miss Paisons, at 
fee request of tke friends who took the lead 


in preparing for the new erection, laid the 
foundation-stone of the chapgl ih which we 
are • now assembled. When this building 
was completed, she recorded with thankful- 
neas God’s goodness in press^Wiiig the work¬ 
men from accident, and in uniting the com¬ 
mittee, BO that there had b|en no misunder- 
Btai^in^ 

Snee-Wras remarkably anxious to see this 
place of worship, which she had watched 
over with so inueh interest, free from every 
incumbrance;, but she wa^ not permitted to 
live to sec this accomplished. Her own libe¬ 
rality Ca> us was great; in addition to the 
pnrenase already mentioned, she gave 
more towards liquidating the debt upon the 
chapil; BO that, as a people, we have indeed 
lost a friend. But her liberality was not 
confined to us. Mta a serious illness, about 
the year 1847, wnen she thought God was 
about to call hen home, she wished tq show 
her gratitude to him who had shown such 
kindness to her In unexpectedly raising her 
up again. She contemplated a further re¬ 
duction of Ijer income by making four dif¬ 
ferent dunatiops of £100 each; and in the 
year 1848, she gave the sum of £100 to the 
Leeds Infirmary, to the Church, the Wes¬ 
leyan, and the London Missionary Societies; 
but she wished me particularly to say that 
ill none of these instances had she been in¬ 
fluenced by the suggestions of any indivi¬ 
duals. She first contemplated the design, 
and then carried it into efiect as a duty she 
owed to God. In addition to large sums, 
she was accustomed to give regularly small 
contributions to the necessitous poor. Some 
have supposed that had she selected fewer 
objects, (he could have done more for them, 

« and feat this would have been a better way 
of making her&lf useful. This was certainly 
• not her opinion; she only gave to what she 
believed to be necessitous cases; and the 
thankfulness with which it was received, 
and the incessant cases of others, wlicn any 
one died, led her to say^to me that slic 
should feel unhappy if she could not continue 
such gifts to fee end of her life; and many 
will praise her in the gates. Although Mi.ss 
Parsons recovered from her illness in 1847, 
she never fully regained her strength; and 
beside fee efiect produced at fee time in 
deepening fee impression feat she should 
soon be called away, her conversation and 
manner proved feat she lived like a servant 
waiting for the coming of her Lord. She 
complained of a feeble body in early life, 
and often had she been laid aside by afilic- 
tiou. But now infirmities and excessive 
weakness were continually increasing, until 
the weight of fee grasshopper would be a 
burden. Per years she has been unable to 
come to this chapel, and seldom to any 
other. She often said she was God’s waiting 
servant when she could not tvorA for him. 
But she was not left without consolation; 
her mind was calm and her confidence firm. 
She often said she could leave herself in fee 
hands of the Lord. Her piety was cheerful, 
because her hope was scriptural. She said 
sliefead no fear; hut she rrioiced with trem¬ 
bling. 

As she gradually wasted away it was sup¬ 
posed her sufierings would not be great, but, 
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it prorcd a serious mistake. She was con. 
ftiied to he* bed at last for about four w^eks, 
and her pains krere agonizing- It was truly 
distreasing to witness her sufferings. She 
said they were'^wfnl. Slie often wished her 
Christian friends to pray for her dismission 
from the body. , The day before she died, 
her mind was more tranquil, and though 
speaking luid become very difficulty lier, 
she expressed clearly that her hope was in 
Christ, and there she could safely rest. She 
entered into her heaven^ home on Fridav 
evening, November 17th, ISti^in the 85cn 
year of her age. , ^ 

In the short account we have given of 
Miss Parsons, we by no means wish to pre¬ 
sent her as faultless. She had her failings, 
and she was always alive to them. Belt her 
integrity was unflinching, her benevolence 
extensive, and her self-(^ial remarkably 
great She believed it to be a Christian 
duty, %nd_ practised it accordingly. If she 
saw a Christian living in ease and self-gratifl- 
cation, she considered it a failing. I have 
often heard her say, if she lud lived as 
many thought she ought to do, sne could have 
done very little towards the cmnfort of others, 
i believe she studied economy in everything 
tliat she might have the more to give away. 
Some persons have supposed that neither 
lived nor dressed according to her circum¬ 
stances. On one occasion this was meuiicqied 
to her, and hear her reply,—O Lord, en¬ 
able me to live above the world. Why 
should friends disturb my repose in God, by 
their fondness of tbe fashions of this world 7 
Tlicy are not satisfied with pursuing this 
course thcniselveii, but they wisjh to ensnare 
iiiy feet Oil, that 1 had but a resolution to 


deny all their vain requests. Evei^ a near 
relative, in this respect, hqures my soul, and 
would have me to drink into her spirit 
Lord, make me firm and Immovable, always 
resisting wjjiat is wrong. Enable me to come, 
out from the world and be separate. Thou ^ 
knowest that 1 desire to live unto thee and be 
wholly thine. Oh, for the wisdom of the ser¬ 
pent and the meekness of the dove." 11^- 
lieve a single eye to the glory of God w;as 
the motive by which she was influeig^d in 
all that she did. What appeared right to 
others wounded her conscience. They often 
acted thoughtlessly; but she never seemed 
to forget that sK>i must accoun.t to God for 
what she did, and tha;i the light of etevait^ 
would make things “appear very diffeisntly 
to what they do now. She sat^ou'i? in life 
with a determination not to^be guided by the 
opinions of men, but by the word of tbe 
Lord. And 1 believe, to the best of her 
judgment, she steadily observed her resolu¬ 
tion. She has gone to her reward, and I 
have no doubt^ tl^at she has heard her 
Saviour’s voice, saying nnlu her, “ \Yell 
done, good and faithful servauMhnu hast 
been faithful over a few thirfi, 1 wUl make 
thee ruler over many things; enter Ibou into 
the joy of thy Lord." She was interred in 
the ground connected With the Upper Inde¬ 
pendent Chapel, lieckmondwike, on Wed¬ 
nesday mornmg, November 22nd, and> her 
funerri sermon'was preached % her own 
astor on Lord’s day afternoon, Deceniber 
rd, from words she had selected for the pur¬ 
pose : " For we know that if uur eurthly 
house of this tahemacle were dissolved„y| 
have a building of ^God, a house not' made 
with hands,etemal ih the lieavcus," 2 Cot. v. 1. 
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SHALL WE S'END MISSIONARIES TO THE MOSLEMS IN- TURKEY ? 


Many of our readers may already liavc ' 
thought seriously about this interest¬ 
ing question. Rut now, when the 
liberality of the British people is fairly 
aroused to active efforts for the defence 
of Turkey, and when the comfort of 
our brave armies engaged in dgliting 
her battles has been, and still is the 
subject of universal solicitude, we ven¬ 
ture to urge onr Christian countrymen 
to deeds as well as thoughii in behalf of 
the spiritual interests of the Ottoman 
empire. While onr soldiers are con¬ 
tending for the temporal salvation of 
the Turks, why is not an army of 
Christian Missionaries sent forth to 
promote the eternal salvation of the 
Mussulmans in Turkey ? 

Some of our friends, when asked to 
help ns iq^the holy eute^rise, will, 
perhaps, he ready to exclaiin with sur¬ 
prise,—What! are we, then, actually 


doing nothing for the convcrslon.'of the 
Turks? Have we no igaissious at the 
prqscnt moment amongst the<«ail]Lous 
of .Mohammedans in the Sultan’s do¬ 
minions ? 

Mournfully, ah,^8! we are compiled 
to answer, No! England leaves the 
deluded followers of the false Prophet 
of Mec^a to perish! As yet, we haVe 
done nothingto evangelize tbe Moslems. 
It seems tlmt British Christians, with 
all their Missionary zeal for the con¬ 
version of the world to Christ, have 
overlooked this ^eat portion of man¬ 
kind. Out of the 35 miliums of sbuls 
in the Turkish empire, there are at the 
least 20,550,000 Mohammedans, a num¬ 
ber equal to our own entire population; 
yet, hitherto, we have sent no Mission¬ 
ary of the Cross to procla'jn unto lAem 
the unsearchable riches of jChrist! 

To nominal Christiaii^ and Jews in 
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Turkey,, a few agentt. liavc gone forth 
>> ^ith the (jospcl oi' Salvation. It is 
also true that the American Board of 
fissions has iUi devoted *lahourcrs, 
* chiefly in Western Asia and Tichauun, 
amongst the Greek and Armenian 
Christianshut none of these Mission- 
a-'y agencies specially contemplate tihe 
saK'tvtion of the Mussulman population 
of Turkey. Their eflbrts are directed 
exclusively t 4 » the work of evangelka- 
^011 amongst the Jews in Syria and 
Constantinople, and the adherents of 
IheT^reek and Arm^an churches. In 
fiiis enterprise, however, the British 
people haVe h^herto taken no part, if 
we except the ease of the excellent 
Bishop Gubat, and his little baud, in 
Jerusalem. Recently, indeed, an asso¬ 
ciation bus been formed in London, to 
assist the funds ol’ tb^American Board 
of MissiuKij^jn their operations amongst 
the Grtck anh. Armenian Christians in 
Tiirkey,« and subscriptions to the 
amoTuit of £600 luivc been raised fur 
this object, and remitted* to tl)e Ame¬ 
ricans. 

But, it may be asked, whether there 
is Kally any necessity for British 
Christiiiua to sfend Missionaries to Tur- 

S ’ *, when it appears, that the Ameri- 
I. 'are already U>ere belbre us? 
SoineT of our readers rSay say, “ Let us 
send our money to the Americans, and 
Bare b\ir Societies the "trbubje of occu¬ 
pying tbft ground wiliU our ctw'u agen- 
^11 * 
cies. 

It may, perhaps, appear more con¬ 
venient to many minus that we should 
take this course. There are, how'ever, 
many weighty reasons against it. And 
w'e will briefly^ mention some argu¬ 
ments which powerfully persuade our 
own minds in favour of preferring .to 
send OTU own Missionaries into ‘the 
much neglected Ottoiitan empire, with¬ 
out a moment’s unnecessary delay. 

In the firit place, we do not think it 
right in this matter that Cl^istians 
should he content to delegate their own 
duties a?id responsibilities toothns. We 
cannot do the work of God by proxy; 
nor do wc act thus with respect to 
othM portions of the great Missionary 
field. We do not, fur example, think 
it right to commit our Missionary en¬ 
terprises to Americans in India, and 
Africa, and other countries, vhere we 
arc labouring together with the Ame¬ 
ricans, and others in the same field, 
for the conversion of the same pagan 
populations. , 


In the next place, it cannot he con¬ 
cealed that, for tire 010^1 V*^*^*'* 
chnfchi-8 of this country do not cor¬ 
dially approve of the pobry arid prac¬ 
tice of the American Boam of Missions, 
on the much vexed question of Slavery. 
Turkey is a country in wuich the ahoini- 
uabn^'stem of shivery is a long-stand¬ 
ing institution. British Christians arc 
not afraid to lift up Uieir voice empha¬ 
tically kgain^t this fearful abomination 
in evety laud. This we can do as 
a Christiiui country, having washed 
OUT hands of this great national 
crimw; but this American Missionaries 
cannot do; their own institutions arc 
disgraced by iKs foul pollution, and 
they are therefore tongue-tied oi^ this 
accursed system. How, then, can they 
efficiently act as substitutes for us in 
Turkey, where this very system is 
common to the Mohammedans and 
theii’ own countrymen? IIow, then, 
can we delegate to such'an agency our 
Missionary obligations to Turkey ? If 
wc employ American C'liristiaus, ii ith 
uui^jiean bands, to do our pure and 
sacred work among tbe Mus.sulinans, 
shall we not be recreant to our ('bns- 
tiun principles, as the uncumpromisiug 
enemies of this odious crime of slavery ? 

But evCi^i were we willing to co¬ 
operate^ with Ainerican.s in this nian- 
cier, and aid them in undertaking 
alone the great work of Turkish evaii- 
* geliisation, u e can see no reason why 
Americans sliould refuse to accept the 
services of European agents in this im¬ 
portant Held of labour. These, how¬ 
ever are declined, for obvious reasons, 
—they prefer to take our money rather 
than our men, lest their Lugli.sh-like 
boldness, as Ihe antagonists of slavery, 
should involve themselves in serious 
difficulty.' They are afraid lo trust us 
in theii' active operations, because they 
*rc not honestly out.spoken themselves, 
and are unable to impose silence upon 
British Missionaries. We must thero 
fore evidently scud out our own evan¬ 
gelists—^fearjjjss men, who will not 
keep back any part of the whole coun¬ 
sel of God, but are prepared to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and freedom 
to the bondman; who will boldly pub¬ 
lish liberty alike to the tyrant and the 
slave ; and unfold to all, without dis¬ 
tinction, the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God. 

Again, as I have hefor^ remarked, 
the American and other agencies in 
Turkey, arc doing nothing for the 
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cvangelwation of the Mohammedam, 
so that in ‘sending out our money to 
them, we da not thereby.promote Mis* 
sions to tu^ Moslems, but to quite a 
distinct department of labour amongst 
the nominal C^ristiatis of the jitmgnian 
and Greek churches. Here, then, is a 
fair and open field for ourselves, and 
without in any, way encroacMng upon 
the labours of others, wfe ma^ forth¬ 
with “go up and possess the*land.” 
We therefore urge the (piestion—Shall 
we have a Mission to we Moslems in 
Turkey'/ • 

Think, too, what sacred associations 
arc connected in thePmind of every 
Christian with such ^an enterprise. 
The Scenes of such missionary efforts 
would relate to many of those once 
hallowed spots, ever memo^le as the 
scenes of our Saviour’s life*and death, 
as also of the labours of prophets and 
apostles in ages post Oh! can we fail 
to feel the deepest interest in a Mission 
to these once “ holy,” but now dese¬ 
crated lands of the “ locust,” Jhe 
“beast,” and the “false prophet?” 
If, moreover, the finger of prophecy 
points to the Ottoman empire, at the 
present time, as the pand object of 
contemplation to the Christian church, 
where the “beast” and the “false pro¬ 
phet” shall be taken, and the great • 
“river Euphrates be dlied up,” as 
poiirtrayed in the book of the Reve- ' 
lation'; sm’oly we may antiemate the 
accomplishment of these evenfs, not by 
the sword of conquering armies advan¬ 
cing to battle with coumsed noise, and 
garments rolled in blood, but by the 
burning breath of the mouth of God— 
the Word of Truth, the Sword of the 
Spirit! It is surely not by the destruc¬ 
tion of the population of the Ottoman 
empire, but by their conversion to the 
fai^ of Christ, that we must expect 
the Mohammedan system of delusion, 
which had once swollen and rolled 
along like the river Euphrates, swal¬ 
lowing up all opposing unions, to be 
dried up and terminated! And how 
shall tluR result be accomplished, un¬ 
less Missionary agency be employed, in 
obedience to the great commission of 
Jesus, “ Go n into idl the world,” etc. ? 
Can we hesnate, then, to decide the 
question, -whether we ought to send 
Missionaries to Turkey, or no ? 

And, moreover, wnen we bear in 
anind that tffe Czar of Russia, while 
sending his armies da a military cm- 
sade against Turkey, and proclaiming 
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a holy war against the Porte, has ac-^ 
tually ch^ged u8,,in the face of Europe 
and the world, with having sided witi^ 
the infidel Turks—the enemies of the 
Christian faith; when he has oUeged 
that we are helping them to fight 
aminst the orthodox Greek church, of 
which he claims to be the head; and 
the protector, in 'Turkey—shall we do 
nothing to‘repel this fsul calumny? 
Shall woVather confirm theimpression 
that*we are th% abettors of‘Moharame- 
dan delusion; thfliupholders o&in^« 
delity; the enemies of the, Christian 
religion, by our indifference to the 
spintnol wickedness of tbc followers 
of Mabomet? Surely, now, we may 
and must take up the gauntlet which 
the Czar has jihjown down, when he 
thus challenges us to show our purer 
zeal, as a Protestant for the 

honour and progress of Gdtpel in 
Turkey. We afe morally bound ^ 
prove that our concern for &e Christian 
religion is, af least, equal to his own; 
while we boast of a puQBj^ith, ^d 
contend for a more peaceful instru¬ 
mentality for its propagation than that 
of armies. We must remind the Ci^ar 
that it is “ not bj^ might, nor by ppw^f. 
but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts,'' 
that we go forth to conquer the errors 
of the 'Turks:,“For the weapons of 
our warfar^are not camal^hut mighty, 
through to fhe pulling '^own of 
the strongholds.” 

Still, further, let us reflect upon the 
baneful influence operatmg on the 
Moslem mind, in consequence of the 
false system of Christianity, which has 
been upheld for ages^ amongst the 
Greeks and Papists in Turkey. Mo¬ 
hammedans look with inexpressible 
disghst on the idolatrous forms of 
Christian faith jjad worship, which 
these heretical churches are practising 
before their eyes. Never wfll Mussul¬ 
mans be evangelized by Russia or by 
Rome. But a pure Protestant Christi¬ 
anity, which disowns and condemns the 
mummeries of Antiebrist, and teaches 
the simple truth as it is in Jesus, will 
and does command their esteem and 
confidence. Of this fact, many pleasBig 
instances might be mentioned; and if 
British Christians will only set about 
the work in earnest, repiwliating any 
politico-ecclesiastical system of mter- 
ferenee with the authority of the impe¬ 
rial government of the Por^e, and de- 
pemhug solely upon the^hem of the 
Spirit of God, we may sp’eedily antiri- 
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'' pate the conversion of Mohammedans 
to the fhith of Christ. , 

^ • Further, let our readers (ply con¬ 
sider what' very favourable openings 
are no w une^ectedly presented, in the 
providence or God, to England, for in¬ 
troducing the Gospel among the Mes- 
Icms' ju Turkey. Here the case is 
similar to that of China. War has been 
overruled as 'ihe precursor of evangeli¬ 
zation, Until very lately, 'So great 
wece the ohstaclci^ ari^g from penal 
•'n^ws^and owmg to the great inequali¬ 
ties ofpoisitiou between tbe Moham¬ 
medan and the Christian populations 
of the Ottoman empire, which gave the 
former the right of oppressing and per¬ 
secuting the latter, under the sanction 
of the Sultan’s govenmq;nt, that it was 
• all but useless to attempt Missionary 
operatioitSa "pioug the Mussulmans. 
But ndw, by a firman of the Sultan’s, 
recently obtained by bur Ambassador, 
Lord Stratford dc Bteddiffe, all religions 
are placed upon a footmg of perfect 
cquWity .j^*i-the Porte. Hence, Pro¬ 
testant Missionaries of every name, and 
all Christian sects, may go forth to 
w(ivk in every‘part of the Sultan’s do- 
^ pinions, under .the protection of the 
Sultan himself. 

Think, again, how vast is the influ¬ 
ence which, at this opportune moment, 
w’fi posses? over tnc Mchammedan 
mind, by reason of our alliance with 
tiie Turks, for their national safety 
against Russian aggression. The Mos¬ 
lem now looks upc^n an Englishman as 
his bqst friend; whereas until the pre¬ 
sent crisis of war with Russia had 
arisen, the Miislem had been accus¬ 
tomed to bate an Englishman as his 
■worst enemy. This favourable turn of 
feeling presents an advantage which 
may not long continue; let us there¬ 
fore go in .while the door is open. aI 
ibis impeirtant moment, the voice of 
God calls loudly to us: “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findetn to do, do it with thy 
might,” lest the door be suddenly 
closed against thee. 

But some of our readers may ask,— 
Cap wc find the Missionaries who will 
go to Turkey, if wc are willing to send 
them? We are prepared to answer, 
Yes. There are earnest, ^alous, well- 
qualified men among us, who are anx¬ 
ious to devote themselves to this w'ork. 
They are now waiting and asking to 
enter tins .unexplored, but most pro¬ 
mising field of Missionary labour; Ibtt 
at present, none of our existing Mis¬ 


sionary Societies are in a finaxanal state 
of prosperity adequate to the responsi¬ 
bility of this new undei;tiaMng. Al¬ 
ready they arc obliged to Rave recourw 
to special appeals, in order to maintain 
theit:,^ ground in their existing Mission¬ 
ary stittions. 

But certainly, if wc have raised with 
cheerful readmess the funds whidh 
have been* specially pleaded for, on be¬ 
half of Madagascar and China, wc may 
as easily do the same for Turkey. We 
have omy to make another effort, and 
with<2>pcu hearts, and open purses, the 
money will flow out a£^h into a new 
stream of ever-expanding benevolence, 
to supply the Missionary Treasury in 
aid of a new Mission in Turkey. Let 
every reader now only do his part faith¬ 
fully, andi^.ere long, the question we 
have proposed wfil oe answered in the 
affirmative; and we shall soon add 
another great empire, even Turkiy, to 
the long list of coimtries to which Bri¬ 
tish Christians send forth the heralds 
of. salvation, like the Apocalyptic 
angel, preaching the Gospel to every 
people, and nation, and kindred, and 
tongue. R. 

Dee. 2Qlh, 1854. 

*»* 'We ^do not concur in some of the 
views of our intclliKent correspondent rela- 
(tivc to the American Board of Missions.— Ed. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

Sia,—In Reading an article in the Wit¬ 
ness, for the month of September, on 
Prayer-meetings bebiud the Age, I 
have been somewhat more than usually 
interested, because there are some 
views which tbe writer takes of the 
subject and object of prayer-meetings 
so exactly corresponding with my 
own; and because there is some thauk- 
fuluess inspiring my mind from it, to 
know that there are those making 
themselves known to tbe world, in 
this way, at leasti tvho are concerned 
for the interests of religion, and feel 
the impQrtc.nce and vidue of united 
pr^er. 

Bat it is not so clear to my mind as 
it appears to be to your correspondent 
of North Sldelds, that the hour for 
holding a meeting for payer, on a 
week-evening, is so much behind the 
age as he would have it to" be; nor 
have any of the reasons he has as¬ 
signed convineed me thatJhey are of 
so much importance as to lead to* 
any change of hour for devotion and 
prayer. And while I can freely sub- 
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scribe witl^liun to the individual ^od wealth which he may possess]^ is no 

that is realizedj and blessings which, indication of his intEWgeiice or ability; 

are univer^ly secured to a nation bj and provided he be a decided chari^ 

the fervent, ^lieving prayers of Chris< ter, n does not imply that the Holy 

tians bleuded|toeether in their social Spirit, the great Inspirer of all devo- . 

meetings, throughout this our ])plbved iional feelings and holy desires, ever 

country, I must be allowed to diffei intended that the better educated 

with him in most of his other views. among men should he thodb with 

Unquestionably this is an age of pro- whom public prayer should generally 

gress, and no facts, though in ^lation prevail^ vthile the warm and burning 

to the decreased attendmee tlpon our desires of the less favoured and in- 

meetines for prayer, can we^en the structed mem^ps Ire to be repress^, 

truth of the sentiment; neither ^an I, and they preventeu firom utterip^thei!^^ 
taking all the reasons he has'assigned, ardent wishes for each other's spiritual 

admit one as an excu|p for regular ab- progress, and the proSperity of Zion, 

sence from such meetings. And the To resolve the devotional engagements 

writer seems to include himself as one of prayer into the hands of only the 

of those, and states that if he was to educated and the wealthy, is a spirit 

leave his desk or shop, whichever it of exclusivenCstV not to be tolerated, 

may be, before tbe acknowledged time since our Saviour has t^ght us to 

ofdosing, he should ere dong be callei understand that it is tM^efinement 

upon to bear the consequence. Now 1 nor intelligence.that is a constituent 

am inclined to believe, that if, by con- element of usefuli^ess in his Churtm; 

trlvance and previous atrangemenl, he hut here I would not depredate intel- 

wonld make a point of attending as ligence; in rel^i^on, it is not the head 

often as possible, tbe consequraice t&t is so precisely cofr^, but tbe 

w'ould be to him of a pleasing and heart that is sincere, and the 8oul»that 

satisfactory character. It is to be is in earnest that meets with the Di- 

feared, that in the Christian Church vine approval, l^either do 1 think that 

few can be found whose greatest act in admeasing our Creator, by nlakibg • 

of sell-denial is to deny themselves supplications foi'the Church and ind^ 

of religious associations' and* enjoy-, viauals, we should aim at correcting 
ments, making business and secular the anderstauding of ou^ felloW>>wor- 

engagements subservient to the most • shippers; ■'this unquestionably is an- 

iutercsting means of grace. I know other department of Christian effort, 

that onr Saviour has said* that the The public avowal of such a sentiment 

children of this generation are wiser as this at once supplies a reason why 

than the childi%u of light; but I have so few results are realieed from our 

yet to learn that the Church, or indi- prayers. Is it not, in fact, professing 

vidual Christians, should take worldly to address Ood, but speaking to man? 

policy as a precedent for them to fol- This is an error which* must for ever 

low. It might answer the purpose of he _ excluded ftom the Church, and 

secular societies to convene their meet- miioh more so Irom the throne of 

ings at eight o’clock, while in many, grace. So long a} this is cherished in 

especially agricultural districts, and ue hearts of professors, should the 

indeed others where the early-closing hour for meeting at public •prayer he 

principle is adopted, might b*e to the changed from seven to eight o’clock, 

churches of Christ very unseasonably we doftbtlesB shall not witness a 

whose conduct and example ought to healthier state of religion in our 

teach the world, and not we wond the churches. We certainljr wish that a 

Church. And then every one knows better state of things existed; that we 

ihat our refreshing meals and domestic had more attendants at our weekly 

duties cannot be dispensed with; but meetings. And I can conceive that 

I greatlv question whether there can prayer-meetings are behind the age in 

be found any really earnest, self-deny- some things which affect its vital iq- 

ing Christian who would wish to alter terests much more than the time of 

the hour of meeting for public prayer, meeting.m 'I know that the man m 

for the sake of having a little more humble lue, be he in business or notf 

time over jlse tea4able. And I believe in worldly things, in the presfmt dny, 

that the Church of Christ has this also must, if he provide for his house, be a 

to learn, that the civil position which thinker; if in business He must study 

a man may occupy, or the amount of and think how he shall manage in thim 
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^compctiiig age to secure a remunerat¬ 
ing profit, though it be only foy a living. 
pow much more necessary is,it in re¬ 
pairing to the house of prayer; we 
should think what we are going to pray 
for. 

How forcible are the words of Sola- 
mon, '^LBe not hasty to utter anything 
before God.” Let thy words be few 
and well choiten. If those who pray 
will cotoe with some specifisc object 
upon their minds, a^ad with the fertour 
-,,j^d intensity of deatte which the ob¬ 
ject deihapds, to the throne of nace, 
leaving generalHiea and much that is 
said, which cannot be termed prayer, 
among the things that are past^ if we 
pray, not because it is the hour of 
prayer, but because yre.feel and'sin- 
. cerely desire what we ask for, assured 
that the for which we plead is 

in hto’nfony rnth the will of God, and 
h:>ving faith in him and in his promises, 
the blessing will be cealiaed. It is not 
because we have not praymg churches, 
neither is ^^rhffcause there are not more 
who feel an interest in prayer meetings, 
that'we do not witness a more progres- 
sivp Btate.of religion in our country: 
buj; the best of us are in error, and 
some most zealous Christians. Prayers 


are, >to a great extent, ^tereotj^ed 
expressions of others — generations 
past. 1 wish that every pmying man 
md feel the force and application of 
the apostle James's assertion, “Ye ask 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss,” 
James’iv. 3. , 

It would appear—at least some pu’^- 
lic prayers, and not a few, suggest the 
idea—tfiat'Gdd does everything for the 
Church’' by immediate supernatural 
influence, and nothing by human in¬ 
strumentality. How frequently do we 
hear borne asking God to do things 
which he has epjoined upon us to do 
instead of askinh him to assist us in 
doing it. It is ^is co-operation with 
God, making our pi'actice and ' our 
prayers to.harmonize, and our prayers 
with his c^vinely revealed will, that 
will obtain apd secure his promised 
blessings, and promote an healthier 
state of piety in the Church, and which 
will give to the Church a power, an 
influence, a character, which shall sub¬ 
due men’s hearts, arrest the attention 
of a careless world, and thus under¬ 
mine the kingdom of darkness, and 
hasten on with more speed the salva¬ 
tion of the universal Church of Christ. 

Wellingbotough, Dec. 11,1854<. J. A. 
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Prijbicsl fibrsto. 


We are reminded by the approach of 
a New Year of our custom* of directing 
the attention of our readers to the 
claims of the Periodical Press, in aU 
its better deparbueuts, as the great 
aud special instrument- of promoting 
the education of society. If 'our 
“’Officer of Literatilre” were every¬ 
where established, we should have le.j( 
solicitude 'about this matter. Then 
the Brituh Quatlerlg, the Eclectic Re¬ 
new, the CimiSTiAN WiTNlfes, the 
Chuistian’s Peitoy, the Evangelical 
Magazine, the Patriot, and* the best 
cl'ass of newspapers, would all be sys¬ 
tematically provided for. 

Ofir own publications, thcCimisTiAN 
Witness and the Christian's Pennit 
Magazine, of course, hav^ a primary 
claim. If the appeal presented last 
month, and that wnsch appei|p on Ihe 
wrapper of the preset Witness, shall 
be so successful as to command the 
attention wd think it deserves, we shall 
have nothing *more to ask on our own 


account. We shall receiye an immense 
accession to the roll of our subscribers, 
which, alter filling up the very nume¬ 
rous blanks created by death, change 
of circumstances, and emigration, wul 
leave us a handsome surolus with which 
to make war against these casualties, 
during the coming year. It only re¬ 
mains, therefore, to say a word on be¬ 
half of a Journal to which the Congrega¬ 
tional Union, and—^in our humble judg¬ 
ment—the Religious Ihiblic generally, 
owe something—the British Banner. 
As that journal has been ever forward 
to aid the Magazines, it behoves them 
to reciprocate its good offices. This is 
done on the present occasion in the 
following artide> comprising some of 
the facts of an Address, which appeared 
in its own columns. 

CLAIMS OP THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 

The lapse of a year, as a matter of 
course, from death aud other circum- 
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stance^ leaves many a blank in the 
roll of subflcribei's to eVery newspaper. 
How much greater during the space of 
seven yeal^! Youths then, are men 
now; young men then, have now be¬ 
come heads families. What we re* 
quire, then, is, a large and constant 
accession of readers from the rising 
families of our land. With this view 
we desire to*get abroad among the 
countless multitudes, who have never 
yet tasted the luxury of this* or any 
other kindred Journal; to accomplisn 
this will require effort. To our tried 
and trusty friends, therefore, thlfe thou¬ 
sands who have conijjpued to read this 
Journal during ihe seven eventful 
years now passed iSWay, we commit 
the case, and trust that they will, from 
time to time—and espe^Uy at the 
commencement of the Mew Year- 
honour and oblige usawith their re¬ 
newed co-operation, bringing their 
knowledge, their influence, their phi¬ 
lanthropy, and their patriotism, all to 
bear on the interests of tbc British 
Bannkr. • 

In closing, we would invite the atten¬ 
tion of our friends to the American 
Press. For ready wit, intellectual ac¬ 
tivity, and practical sagacity, the 
Americans are leaving the whole w'orid 
behind them. Now, there is, nothing 
more certain than, that of 'ill instnJ 
mentalities whereby the American 
teUcct has been awakened, moulded, 
guided, and impelled, the mqst effective 
IS the new'Spaper. Not only has every 
city and evciy town, but almost every 
village, its one, two, or three news¬ 
papers, but almost all of them one or 
two daily journals, published on the 
spot. There the spirit of the people is 
thoroughly worked up to the duty of 
promoting the circulation of the news¬ 
paper as one of the prime means of 
maintaining their institotions, as well 
as cultivating and conserving the spirit 
of freedom. On the same groimd that 
a man would call upon his neighbour, 
and urge him to go to a pubUc meet¬ 
ing to certain discussions touch¬ 
ing the common good, the elder and 
more experienced make it a business 
to press on the younger and leas ex¬ 
perienced the duty of taking in one or 
more newspapers. One of the best 
journals of the United States, the Neu> 
York Independent^ a paper of recent 
cstablis|yBent, which has obtained a 
very large circulation, supplies on 
illustration. In an appeal lal^y issued, 


tbe Proprietors thus express thom-^ 
selves: 

We necessarily look to our ffiends, wdm 
are scattered all over the country, to do for 
its circulation what it is plainly impossible 
for us to do ovCT so wide an extent, eitlier 
W personal application, or by agency. ^ 

• We^ therefore ask a hearty co-operation of 
oar friends in their several localities* 

We ask pastors and others who consider 
tbe existenci and influence of the Indepen¬ 
dent, a benefit to the cause of rel^on, if they 
will not uo Bompthing for the advancement of 
this object? . • . • 

]. Take a suitdble occasion, 8ay«at ^n., 
close of a Pr^ar-meeting, or the me, to say 
a good word for the Paper, and recommend 
persons to subscribe for it. 

2. Send us the names of persons of your 
acquaintance to whom it may be adviyable 
for us to send specimens of the paper. 

Hundreds^ of suhsciibers have been ob¬ 
tained in this way during the present year. 

S. In numerous instances au^y we have 
received lists of subscrib&k^oljected by 
ladies who take ap interest in extending our 
circulaUon. 

Some have prociued four subscribers and 
sent us eight dollars, fox which we send a 
fifth copy gratis to their pastors. • 
k We are well encdSyii^ed thus far. 
Within the last three weeks, we have received 
upwards of a thousand new susscifiBERs, 
and the influx of new names ia,increasing. 

The foUowine; are extracts ftom' ap-* 
peals lately isstlfod by various American 
papers: 

VAFERS AND MISCIONS. ‘ * 

Some time ago'a pastor stated the follow¬ 
ing/act at a Missionary meeting:—An indi¬ 
vidual who lived ‘in a remote comer of his 
^tish, made a donattou of five dollars to 
the American Board. In bonsequence he 
sent him the Missionary Herald, and suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring his name as a subscriber. 
When the colleotion fqy Foreign Missions 
was next taken up, the same individual in¬ 
creased flie amount qf his donation fowr^tM, 
and gave twenty dollars. And from that 
time forward, hestras always a libenl oon- 
trihutor, leaving at his death the most of his 
property to the Hoard, and having set apart 
for this object, m ail, some fifteen hundred 
dolUn—no portion of his property haring 
proveePto him the means of greater personal 
ei^joyment and satiafaction. 

A fact like this speaks volumes on the im¬ 
portance of dififusme missionary and reli- 
gious intelligence. Do pastors in general 
sufficiently appreciate the great increase 
which they might gain to their usefulness by 
seeuxing, as by proper efibrts they generally 
ean, the circulatipn Among their flocks of 
the publioafloha which give such intelli¬ 
gence? Only a reading people will he an 
tntelligenit, tergo-heorte^ loam-hearted, and 
lipmtaally fiouiislung people. The pa^r 
muldpUes himself in every good reu^pous 
newspaper and missionary periodical that he 
introduces into his congregation. 
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^ArERS ASD FAUUY IKinOCTlOK. 

Least of all can mj man ailbrd to deptire 
his frmily of tbe advantues which a journal 
of Jhe right stamp ajSbrda What are a few 
dtulars and cents in comxMnaon with right 
views, sound principles, and generous feel¬ 
ings ? A won in season, fitl^ spoken, may 
' change the whole tone of life, and, lilw the 
seed sown in good ground^ bring forth ode 
hundred fold in noble Uving and energetic 
acting. It is a short-sighted policy that con¬ 
sults only imm^iate efibcts, vdiile it over- 
Iqnln the fsr-rea£bing results which most 
trivial causes often develope iii Character. 

TA* __ _ <IJ _ 1— a_l__ a a.1 _<Lr ^ 


sBora'’ suDsonbe tor a paper wmcii con- 
tsine practical augg^tions with regard to the 
best methods of making this life, with all its 
varied interests, what itahould be. 

PAPERS AMD POPULAR ILLUMINATION, 

In no other way can so nauch, so varie*so 
useful infoimarion be imparted, and under 
circumstaac M 110 favourable for eduo‘ating 
the child’s manoHis through a judicious, well- 
conducted newspaper. , 

4*0 live in a villue was once to he shut up 
and contracted. But row a man may be a 
hermit, and yet a cosmopolitkn. He may 
live ir. the forests, walking miles to a post- 
office, having tTSiail but once a week, and 

J 'et he shall be found as famiUai with the 
ivingVorld as the busust actor in it! For 
the newspaper is a spy-glass by wbiob he 
brhi^ near the most dutant things—a micro- 
* scopei by which he leisiyrely examines the 
most nunute—an ear-trufnpe^ by which he 
collects and brings within his nearing all 
that is. said and done all over the earth— 
a nfuseum, full of cariosities-%a picture- 
gallery, full of living pictures ftom rfal life, 
drawn not on canvas, Vut with printer’s ink 
on paper. 

TEOPOSAL. 

To give the matter a precise and defi¬ 
nite tnm: ■ ^ 

Will.every reader send to the Pub¬ 
lisher of the British BANNi^the name 
of at least one additional snhscriher Tor 
the year 18S$t ThN can easily be 


done, if our irisndg will set about it 
with famesfness. . * 

OUR posmoijs 

Orr word more.—We feel persuaded 
that it will gratify our m^y friends to 
he informed, that—^notwithstanding the 
war-taxes, the higli prices of provisions, 
the greatly increasedcompetition among 
newspaper^ snd the dolness, which, 
for a lopg ume, has prevailed in many 
branches Of trade—d:he British Banner 
still stands, in point of circulation, at 
the hM d of the Metropolitan Dissent¬ 
ing, T^sleyan, and Church of England 
and Roman Catholic W'sekly News¬ 
paper Press, as will he seen from the 
last Parliamentafy Return of StaKips, 
issued to the Journals published in 
London, foi the Second Quarter of the 
year 1854. t 

The subjoined is an alphabetical 
statement, so far ns it regards the fol¬ 
lowing Weekly Religious and Secular 
Journals: 

Athensum .... 35,000 

' Atlas. 26,500 

Britannia .... 24,500 
British Army Despatch . 5,500 

British Banner . . . 44,000 

Builder .... 18,930 
CatholicBtandaxd . . 18,000 

Christian Times . . . 17,700 

** Clerical Jou,nial . . . 11,000 

Critic. 25,000 

* Court Journal . . . 8,246 

Church and State Gazette . 6,5(K) 

Ecclesiastical Gazette . 35,850 
English Churchman . . 15,950 

Inquirer . . ,' . 7,500 

John Bull .... 21,424 
Leader. . ' . . , 30,000 

Nonconformist . . , 38,500 

Press. 36,000 

Spectator .... 36,000 
Watchman .... 40,000 
Weekly News and Chronicle 15,500 
Wesleyan Times. . . 32,000 


ait!lt Ciitkism. 

. 2%ei PnneipUjt and Politv of the Wesleyan Methodists, By WiLUAU 

Peirce. Hamilton and Co. 

We hATfl here a v«ry handsome and and ciassifled foom Wesley’s Journals, 
excellently printed voluni^ amount- and other authentic sources. Thepro- 
ing to near^ 7CID. pages, on .^e great bability, therefore, is, that this is in-» 
su^ect of Metho^sm< The yoluine comparably the most foil and satisfac- 
professes to be a foil and impartial tory account of Wesleyan ^feihodism 
account cit idl its ordinances, laws, and that luis yet appeared. It is not merelj 
general economy, carefolly compiled a ddgeit; it is a speeies of Methodistic 
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EncjrcloBsdia. It ia aomfStirhat atraiige 
that it Bhdidd have been res«ve|i for 
parties notimme^telvcoimeetedTrlth 
the commilhity to perform sudi a ser¬ 
vice. The work, ia the hands of the 
Conference, would have formed a good 
sx^eculation. * 

Opening with a sketch of Wesley, 
the author proceeds to descant on the 
Rise and progress of M^odi^m, with 
a Copy of the Deed of Dhclaration; 
after which he arranges his olhterials 
thus: the People called Melhodiats— 
Devotional Meetings and Puldlc Wor¬ 
ship—Pastoral Visitation and Educa¬ 
tional Institutions—tl^e List of Reserve 
and the Theological Institution—^the 
Itinerant Preachers—4uucalOfBcers and 
Meetings—District Meetings and Offi¬ 
cers — the Conference — ^nnexionol 
Funds and Committees-Cmpel Affairs, 
Funds, and Committees-vthe Methodist 
Book Establishment and Tract Society 
—the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society, and Plan of Pacification and 
other Connexional Documents. 

Such are the headings of the fifteen 
chapters into which the work is divided. 
The arrangement is excellent, and the 
matter generally accurate. The work 
is one which will be useful to all 
classes, and in particular to the Wes¬ 
leyan body. Mr. Peirce is to be viewed 
as a collector, a digestes, a so^'t of lite^ 
raiy architect. He tells us that no party, 
can claim him in any other capacity 
than that of an honest witpess, ready 
to be examined by the counsel for 
either party. Mr Peirce bears honour¬ 
able testimony to the Rev. George 
Steward, whose work he pronounces a 
valuable and comprehensive compend. 
Mr. Peirce cites from Mr. Steward the 
following, which possesses Bufficient 
value to demand reproduction here: 


There is no church system in the world, 
except, perhaps, the Papacy, which has any¬ 
thing like the hold of Methodisni on its 
peoj^e; and for the best of all reasons— 

their ruigious life has sprung out of it. 

This fact accounts, not only fnr the absence 
ofacompetent acquaintance Methodism, 
as'to its church polity among its ministers 
and people, but for them onpreparednsss 
either to anticipate or to deal ^th ebidiges| 
ble from the. lytsgiiic|ajuf%e 


times, and the {nteru^‘atatb>a)d>ktetl_ 

itself..... HeoBe'!»« 
ledge, smmmt^iieiftSSitioliiniabl^^ 
4iii^inkiT<pBmDiideB>d£]M3thatlsaii wMhh 
ew)kingIy.'a&ara»teBiMii'botiilitB ouHistiMi 

S B meafhf'^dkwnljsoY^'ebhMit 
r«lnch»oArhsd 
ay public life. 


This noble testimony, so simple andy 
so candid, and withal so instruetiive,'^ 
reflects the highest predit on him. It 
m«y be,.however, that Mr Steward 4g 
before his time, and that the day for 
his book may be still future. Such a 
day will nevertheless come, and the * 
Methodists will deserve well of l^r. 
Steward. ,* 

Mr. Peirce teRs us that his under¬ 
taking has been accompKshod in spite 
of greati skid almost unsurmountabfe 
dif^lties; and t1|at he fias been ex¬ 
ceedingly perplektd in classii^ng 4]^ j 
multifarious subjects in hjs %iHBsive 
volume. He hol^, that, in the Metho¬ 
dist community, both preachers and 
people are but imperfectly informed of 
th||ll|rales of Methodism, and that the 
disseminatioiv ^d increase of know¬ 
ledge arc the only means to prevent 
the melancholy failureS('‘'’iA excisions 
conaemient thereon. We need Scarcely 
add, that the volume has our very cw*^ 
dial commeDdatioir. We shall prise it 
as a compend of the whole subject, 
every way useful to Editors, phblic 
lecturers, and students generally. 


• 

Political Sketches: Twelve Chapters on ■ 
the Straggles of the Age. By C.A.RL 
Retslag. Theobald. 

t 

• B 

As the name bespeaks, the present 
publication is from the pen of a fo¬ 
reigner, Dr. Retslag, recently Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of 
Rostock; nut the wheel of Revolution, 
in its mysterious turnings, has thrown 
him into England. He is clearly a 
man of real ^Uty, eft well as liberal 
spirit. He thinks an apology may be 
due to the English public for an at¬ 
tempt to write ^ the English toiigne, 
the study of which commenced so late 
as April, 185.3. If there, be-any'to 
whom this apology is nee.essB'^, if th^ 
will their hand in 4S«Fftlrih, aftflrftl 
period of cqatiil brevity^ 4t W 
the apolbgyiifiKim - the Author may be 
diispansbdwith^' He tells us^that the 
quiet lifeofa gm^l^FmgUsh town^ Sifte^ 
yeanb ofiaitortn ^ou'the DontinCnh^ave 
him ijd:dpporttni^'!ofi''m'iowing the 
trei&led period,'and df 
cpmpkrtngtto pcditicttlctmditioit' of'the 
j oaA -of 4tis> cnlm 

piititaufeei ]ia«d)r9eaitULhd‘^uhch«kiig^ 

bin opltumi 

as to the means of reaUsing those prin- 
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(dples is somewliat altered and con- 
erected. ' He avows tihat the attention 
he has paid to his father-land has arisen 
not merely from his being a German, 
hut from a conviction that the fate of 
Germany will decide the fate of Europe, 
—a conviction which, in his mind, be¬ 
comes daily more Mneral. • 

The book.is smidl, but the subject is 
exceedfogly great; and the views here 
presented ar^ alike various and com¬ 
manding. Many important questions, 
it is true, are only touldied upon,<and 
the historical dates^'j^re also scanty; it 
*b3nld npt be otherwise in dealing with 
subj ects Bono mp rehensive, within limits 
so narrow. TKe topics will at once 
show the character cif the work; they 
are the following:—^March of Civiliza¬ 
tion; Universal Empires and Euitia; 
Absolutism; America^* tiie French Re¬ 
volution ; JPem ocracy, Equality, and 
Commu^ism^ a Ch^ter of Russian 
Histcwy; the Sins of the Holy Alliance; 
tfie Failure of the Revolution of 1846; 
Russia, and the Stafe of ths Continent; 
DipV^niacy, and the Revision of the 
Map of Europ?’; the War and its Pros¬ 
pect^ These headings show the mag¬ 
nitude of the matter with which the 
Author pibfesses to deal. On such 
themes were is abundant room for 
difference even amount the ablest and 
most enlightened of men. There are 
here many propositions to which the 
English politician may take objection; 
but there is still more' on which' there 
can be little or no dispute. If the 
Author of the present work be a fair 
average specimen of the philosophy of 
Germany, things cannot very long re¬ 
main as they are. He sees the goal 
to which the World is tending, and 
nothing is wanted but the power to 
conduct it thither. Let us hear him 
Reformations, revo^tions, and the 
great spirit of modem materialism, have 
wrested the. monopoly of the DivinS 
reason from priests, despots, and aris- 
tocrate. They have given it as common 
property to all men. Aristocracy be¬ 
comes democracy, — civilization and 
humanity, bom in the East under 
despotism and theocracy, obtained its 
ma^ood in the West under, .demo¬ 
cracy ; but here, like a beautifrll flower, 
it’ sends its. refimshing odour in all dl« 
rections; it gprows to a powerflil tree, 
which overshadows the whole Church." 

This ^at swelling pani|^aph hardly 
admits of analysis; iadeei^ it.does not 
require it, •!( describes ih£ StSte of 


things which, as yet, has but a scarcely 
perceptible existence. The'idea of 
uemdcracy sending forth “its reflresh- 
ing odour in all directions,’Jpis a phrase 
utterly inapplicable to Contmental 
Europe, where Despotism still throws 
its IpileM shadow overfprostrate mil¬ 
lions. Our Author holds that it is not 
by the destmetion of Sebastopol and 
(>onstadt that Russia, is to be con¬ 
quered,‘but by the destruction of des- 
potismoqn the Continent. He thinks 
the present war wUl answer the ques¬ 
tion. We doubt it. He says, “We 
have /kith in Providence; in the pro¬ 
gress of mvilization and humanity.” 
So have we; buf we have no idea that 
the present war^ill terminate in the 
destruction of despotism througliont 
Continental Kingdoms, investing them 
with aflanh^of liberal principles, which 
shall consime the tyrant institution 
of the North- * 

Notwithstanding these remarks, and 
the matter which has suggested them, 
there is a great deal in the volume that 
is admirable, and every way entitled to 
profound consideration. The author 
is endowed with a mind of great vigour, 
and his information is both ample and 
multifarious. The work comprises 
more thought than any book of its size 
that has appeared for many a day. 

c 


'“The Life of the Venerable W. Clowes, one of 
the Founders of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexioff. By JoiiH Davison. Thos. 
King. 

It has been frequently stated, and not sel¬ 
dom published, that the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion was an offshoot from OldWes- 
leyanism. Such, however, is not the fact It 
was the result of the collective zeal of a small 
number of excellent men of fervent piety, 
and godly zeal, which originated a movement 
second only for philanthropy, zeal, and energy 
to Methodism under John Wesley. The Au¬ 
thor tells UB that the printed Journal of Mr. 
Clowes being all sold, and application being 
still made for copies, it was sugp;ested that a 
life of the veneianle man, compruiiw most of 
die said Journal, his Remains in M.S., and 
the circumstajfbes attendiiw his death, and 
one of his Biscoursea, would be acceptabla • 
The ^ggestion was an .excellent one, and it 
has here been very properly carried out It 
had been a pity indeed to have consigned to 
oblivion ao much deq)}y interesting matter, 
'ihe circulatipn of such a volume through- 
oat the ranks of Methodism, whether Pri¬ 
mitive or other hranebee, cannot but be highly 
salutary. The volume exhibits a man in 
earnest,—the embodiment of gre^ principles 
lived out, , and acted out, in a maimer the 
most beni^eial to a perishing world. There 
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are none, whether miiusters or people who 
may not r&d ^le book with real bcnentf _ It 
covers the penod from 17®ttto 1861—a period 
the most impotent in the annals of Briti^ 
history. T^y who desire to know how Pri¬ 
mitive Methodism arose, how it progressed, 
what is its present condition, wEat are the 
essential elemens of its doctrine, its ^It, 
and its power, have only to eontult this hook. 
The careful perusal of it will remove all ro¬ 
mance from the subject and its piogresa, and 
show that th»e Mbs been in .this, as there 
must be in everything, a substanfial connec¬ 
tion between means and ends. Veril^he life 
of a Primitive Minister is no sinecure I There 
is no dasB of Christian ministers, in this or 
any other land, tliat put &rth so lu^ an 
amount of labour for so email an amount of 
emolument Their positiqn can scarcely be 
said to reach comfort It is comparatively a 
slate of continued aacri^e and privation. 
But this seems to have no effect in breaking 
their spirits, or impeding their progress. For 
themselves they reel not, but the poor, 
among whCm they move about^ so many 
angels of mercy, raising th& down-frodden, 
reclaiming tlie lost, implanting principles, 
diffusing knowledge, and building up charac¬ 
ter. We look upon them as pre-eminently 
the friends of the millions, as the benefactors 
of (heir country. If auy class of men may 
lay claim to Apostolic succession, we think it 
is that of the Primitive Methodist ministers; 
and if any one has a doubt let him consult 
the present most unpretending work, which 
may be considered as a standard in point of 
statement and testiQiony. 


Thoughts on t/te Gospel ef^Jestts Chris^ the 
Son of .God, the Savtonr yMan. By a XiAY- ^ 
MAN (of more than three score yeai-s and 
ten). Second Edition. In Four Parts. 
Wertheini and Mackintosh. * 

Wii .are almosl sifrprised at finding this very 
copious work so soon in the second edition. 
Every pa^e comprises nearly three times the 
amount of the matter of the fashionable vo¬ 
lume, and the aggregate pages no fewer than 
790; so that, in fact, we have here a matter of 
three ve^ goodly octavos. The work essen¬ 
tially differs from any other publication we 
are able to name. It is a broad meadow of 
devout meditation, everywhere overlaid by 
Scripture extracts. The Autbor’a plan is to 
compare Scripture with Beripture, and by 
this means to make the Word of God ite own 
intenreter. As a soccessfiil method (ff con¬ 
firming the lively faith in fh^ true doctrine 
and discipline of Jesus Christ, and inducing 
towards ” a rational love of Hun, through' 
whom alone the ex,*«eding precious promises 
therein to the faithfiih both for time and fbr 
eternity, -are graoiausly offered.'* The first 
part cotuprisea the Soriptnie history of Abra¬ 
ham and of David, as the exalted {wngmdton 
of the human nature of the MessiEm; tire 
tliree other parts include the whole of Mat¬ 
thew’s twenty-eight chapters, cluiimwith an 
index to tl^wo histories, and a teremnee to 
tlie quotanons from all other portiona of the 
Old and New Testaments m fhpfr order. 


Those who have a taste for this spedasof 
armotation will find employment here fox the' 
winter rdonths; and certainly it were diffi¬ 
cult to specify any emplftyment more ealou- 
latedi to isCresh the mind and to leave a be^ 
neficial savour behind it. The ihere Indices 
and References form a conriderable pamph¬ 
let, strikingly showing the extent to which 
th«Bubjects treated touch every part of ins^- . 
ration. I'he work indicates an amount of' 
patient labour which does the venerable Au¬ 
thor infinite credit, and the example he here 
sets to men of intwixence asii leisure can¬ 
not he loot extensively'foUowed. We mxf 
just dbserve, that the.work is ■divided mtp 
sections, adapted to Jwmily reading; and 
where heads of houses have the leisi|fe,'^he>«<* 
cannot do better than adopt it, not as a sub- 
stitnte for Scripture reading, but as an en¬ 
couragement of it. 

The Church and her Doctrines. By James 
Biftxir. Aylott and Co. - 

■ • 

Mr. Biden makes an unusually respectable 
figure in the present volume,.'^iafeh is even 
sumptuously got up—fine type, fine paper, 
and an outsire smalkauaTto. The AuthorteUjj . 
us that when the Church of England was 
stirred by the vritingsTof the Tractarians, he 
was led to form certain notions relative to the 
Holy City, described by tlm Apostle Jtfim. 
He was confirmed in his hwef by a careful 
examination. “ The acquisition or one great 
fundamental truth,” hesays,," leads on to the 
obtaining correlative truths. The cases havii 
been the past of CUristianity, from soon alter 
its promulgatioD, discovered to be dt va¬ 
riance with the Gospel,—the whole machi¬ 
nery of an ecclesiastical church to be inap¬ 
propriate,—^the 'whole body of doctrines 
taught to be false. These vAU sound like 
bold assertions. Thw are not, however, more 
hold than true.” To prove the assertions 
made Mr. Biden has written two books, under 
the titleof'The True Church, and Truths 
Maintained.” The present lituc volume is 
a popularized edition of " The True Church.” 
We cannot stop to discuss the questions here 
set fortli by Mr. Biden, v^ose notions hate 
about them a considerable amount of origi¬ 
nality. Whether the students of Prophecy 
will- take his scheme as a correct one, and 
fall in with his ex|to8ition of the trunmets, 
and Uievials, the millennium, and the Holy 
City, we shall not say. The hook is, at least, 
interesting; and in some respects it is amus¬ 
ing; and however widely Mr. Biden may 
have miited af the truth, none will question 
the correctness of his apfrit, and the pro- 
foundness of his deference for the Word of 
God. 

The Moravians iit Jamaica. By J. H. Bucii- 
NfiR. Longman and Co. * 

Wh hSrve here a history of the mission of the 
Uitited Brethren’s Church in the Island of 
Jaihalca, (tatn the year 1764' to 1864, by a 
gentleman who has sustained the office of 
miprionary in that isUind for a period of fifteen 
years. 'Phe vtdume is, in iaet, a centeiMiay,< 
one, and as such will meet gitk s he^y 
welcome throughout the cifcles of the Pro- 
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teatut Cburehi that have been accnatomed 
'' ie ajinpathiae vritfa Ae MoravUma in their 
Apoatouo laboora, and from time to time to 
help them in thw good wurk. 

' TnepreaentpttblioationiBthTaugiKoateeMn- 
tially^ miaeionary, and from Ae length of dme 
through which » extends, it has a manifold 
supenority over every other West Indian 
publication that can poaaibljr appear (for 
many a day. In so sphere have the Mora¬ 
vians laboured more zealooaly, or with more 
success; and nowhere, at the qutset, had they 
, more to contei i with, or were they reouired 
■to submit to greeter sacriiicesi a^d a larger 
measure of self-deuiaL The book, vaKiable 
as a history, is not If^s go as a body of evi- 
k^Jens j bearing on the msults of emancipation. 
T'he pfi&sent state of the missions there is 
copiously detailed; and upon the whole the 
results are encouraging, lltere ia clearly 
much still to be done, and a great dispropor¬ 
tion between the means and the end. The 
romance of the thing is goiirie, and nothing re¬ 
mains now but hard la(bot:r, with but tittle 
.sympathy at home, compared with that which 
was eiyoyeijit the days of whips and chains. 

C> 

Morning Land, By the Author of 
Leila Ada. Wertheim and Mackintosh. 

They who have read the previous peribrm- 
aiuKs of thesaipe Author will be prepared for 
much in the present worL The publication 
may,be considered as a continuance of Leila 
Ada, and especially of Leila’s Diary. The 
volume, we ahomd say, is expressly written 
to meet the wishes of thbse readers of these 
works who desire to knor^ more of her family. 
The mystery which shrouded Leila and her 
Diary cannot be said to be removed in the 
present volume, and perhaps that will add 
considerably to the interest which has here¬ 
tofore marked the writers labours. The hook 
is one of life. Isaac, Aunt Lydia, school 
matters, the marriage and the divorce, the 
sick room, and a multitude of other matters, 
all of a personal character, are here set forth 
and detailed with a simplicity and beauty of 
expression, and touches of pathos and of oc¬ 
casional paiuting„which will fix the attention 
of the most careleM, and move the feelings of 
. the most callous. The strain of the wow is 
in the highest degree devout; and it isevery- 
where pervaded by sovind Ohristian prin¬ 
ciples. 

Tales qf Flemish L\fe. By Hendrick CoH- 
sciENCB.' Edinburgh: Constahls and Co. 
Hamilton and Co. 


moiies.*’ Of these memories he talks stur¬ 
dily. enthusiastically, often kindly and feel¬ 
ingly, ns of things which will' come home to 
the buuness and the bosoms ^ his country- ' 
men. The work is thoroughly Germanic m 
its ^irit, imaginative, flighty, forcible, some¬ 
times a little vague and misty, but withal 
anijpated and interesting. 0 

The Powsr ^ Prauer, considered in reference 
to the Present War, By Tbomab Jack- 
son. « Partridge and C6. 

This fisooutse was deUvered, flrst in the 
Workmab'B Shelter and Refreshment House, 
New Harbour, Holyhead, ou the occasion of 
the General Fast, and afterwards, with addi- 
tionaPremarks, in the smithies, sheds, sliops, 
and open air, to the workmen when they met 
together for their^mid-day repast. On each 
occasion, the speaker tells us, ne was favour¬ 
ed with profound' attention. These ^mple 
facts invest the unpretending discourse with 
peculiar interest, and reflect great credit upon 
the zealouV preacher. Mr. Jackson, it is to 
be undeistobd, is a Railwi^ or Town Mis¬ 
sionary, a voca/uon for which he seems emi¬ 
nently qualified. The present address, which 
is alike adapted to gentle and simple, his our 
cordial commendation. It is excellent,suited 
for extensive distribution amongst operatives 
and labourers. 

The ChrisHanCyetopadia, or Repertory ofRih- 
lical and Theological Literature. By the 
Rev. James Gardner, M.D., M.A. 
.Tohnstone and Hunter. Parts VII—X. 

This great undertaking holds on its way, the 
succeeding parts, as to matter,type, and paper, 
‘ continuing every way worthy of the earlier 
numbers. When completed it will be au in- 
comparable treasury of Christian knowledge. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the enter¬ 
prise in wltich the Publishers have engaged, 
there is, perhaps, none from which they will 
draw more lasting credit, nut even from their 
matchless edition of the Works of Owen. 
Tliere is here the substance of a considerable 
library. The man who shall take and read 
the work through, deliberately and devoutly, 
and with due reflection, will possess a inea- 
BUte of important and multifarious Icnow- 
ledge such as few can boast. If we may 
judge by the critical testimonies everywhere 
borne, the reception given it is not wholly un¬ 
worthy of its transemdeat merits. Could 
our voice prevail, Messrs. Johnstone and 
Hunter would find a purchaser wherever our 
pKges found a reader. 


The present volume, like its predecessors^ is 
a bool of human nature, Uirmg and acting 
in a given rahere. The Author appears b 
^hue drunk dfeep into the spirit of ms coun- 
jO^^He exclaims," Have I not seen, in these 
'vw^oomprehensible times, every selfish passion 
rage, naked, shameless t Gross injustice and 
enme le^lised by a struggle for existence— 
murder tegalised oy wai^d the holiest thing 
of all, the elevation of Flaoden, the aspira¬ 
tion of my youth, the endeavotos of my man- 
Uer years,—but let us not. speak of that. I 
have a wound in my heart that might begb 
to bleed afrem. Let us talk of sweeter ine- 


Oolden ^tracts. Numbers 1,2,3. 
These tracts are the production of the ami¬ 
able, devoted, and philanthropic Dr.Townley. 
Tliey are altogether peculiar and original, 
pn»entmg Ctes^ doctrine in a number of 
languages. The motive of tiie benevolent 
Author in adopting this plan is to excite, if 
possible, a iwrit of inquiry among ibreipi- 
era,and, undb’Divine teaching, to lead them 
to read and search those heavenly lessons of 
Inspired frnth, which are more<|u;8ciouB than 

S la, and sweeter to the enlightened mind 
SH faon^ and the droppings of the honey- 
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comb» Pmottg wiiih Latin, Freiush, and 
other langif^e^ may, from theae tracts, fte- 
quiie a considerable smowledge ctf the Word 
of Ood. ^ 

Baptitmal RegeneraHm R^ted, and Scrip¬ 
tural Regeneration Regained. By Joseph 
Turmbull, P.]^D. Niabet and Co. 
Notwithstandino all that has been writ, 
ten on this subject, there was still room fm 
this useful ana popular exhibition. Dr. 
Turnbull understaiAu it thorowghly,rfuid in 
a brief preface of some fifty or sixty pages, 
he has said and done all that is newml for 
popular purposes. It had been easy for him 
to enlarge; but he has shown Ms wisdom by 
condensation. We are not able to name^y- 
thing more clear, thoroughly Scriptural, and 
every way to the point. caimot but de¬ 
sire for the Tractate the most extensive cir¬ 
culation in quarters where Puseyism is ram- 
pant, and where the work of perdition is 
going on. 

Scripture Lessons for my I^ant*^lass. By 
M. W, Fletcher. Alexai^der. 
THESE'simple questions were originally com¬ 
piled for tlie use of a ^all infant class, from 
a conviction that children of the tenderest 
years arc able to understand tlie vital truths 
of Scripture; and not only so, but in some 
instances the mind is cast in such a refieettve 
mould, that it seems to require, at the eu- 
trauceof life, to be fortified witlr a knowledge 
of its high destiny. The writer having ar¬ 
rived at this conviction, proceeded with his 
work, and the result is now before the public. 
The subjects are well chosen, Comprising 
Cain and Abel, the Flood, the Koinltpw, the 
Call ofAbraham, the Offering qf Isaac, Joseph 
ill Egypt, Moses, the Wilderness, and so forth. 
Some beautiful illustrations are interspersed, 
with pieces of verse, illustrative of Scripture 
subjects. ■ 

The Three-Fold Card; or, Mushigs in Faith, 
Hope, and Love. By Jaues Buttpielp. 
Houlston and Stoiieiiiau. 

The musings of this pretty volume are in 
verse—a fact which will show tliat Mr. Butt- 
field is at least a man of courage, who fears 
not to take his stand beside one of the giants 
of tlie religious poetry of England. It might 
have been thought, that alter Cowper had 
sung, " Faith, Hope, and Charity,” it would 
have been some time before we should have 
witnessed any attempt to improve on his 
exalted position. But, uotwithstaudix^ what 
he has said and done with a hand so masterly, 
there was still luoin for othertg to reap in a 
field comprehending all time, and all eternity. 
Mr. Buttlield, moreover, has no airs about 
him! he is not insensible to what has bem 
done already ; and nothing is further from his 
mind, than any attempts to invite comparison. 
All he aspires to is, to supply " some edifi¬ 
cations to the faithful, and to be of service to 
some who ore ignorant and out of the Way.” 
A man with a mien so modest deserves to 
receive a genial welcome. This we tender 
him, with (^sanks for the stream of pure Mid 
heavenly thinking which runs tliiouih his 
pages. 


The Publio Pear !; or, Education, thd Pablo’s, 
Right, and a Hation’e Glory. In two' 
Popular Lectures on State Interference, and 
in Three Letters to Lord John Russell. 
Dedicated by permisaion to Lady John* • 
RusselL By Celatus. Houlston and 
Stoneman. 

This volume presents two lectures, witl], 
threl letters on the subject of education. The 
author bespeaks eaxne^ess in the disimsBion 
of his theme, and a sincere desire to oeueiit 
his country. We nevertbeley differ from 
many of his viqws, which are not those whichT** 
generally obtain qmqngst us. . The land, 
however, is one of freedbm; and as we claim* 
the right to think for btrselves, we as rei»iily^ 
concede it to "Celatus” and otliors who*^ 
think with him. “We may imt be dble to say 
with him, ‘‘success to Lora John RusseH’s 
benevolent aim in keying this great topic 
session after session before Parliament; wish¬ 
ing to make it a national boon: ” but we can 
say, we wish welj to every honest eflbrt, by 
whomsoever made, A diffuse a knowledge of 
letters, and to promote the study qj tha sacred 
Scriptures. , 

Hungarian Sketches hi Peace and War. From..- 
the liungarianof Moj.itz Jokai. Hamil- 
ton and Co,, London ; Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh, ^ 

This work is what it pro^rases to be, a 
volume of sketches, having for their suMects 
a people materially diflering from the bulk 
of the European peoples; havhig in thatq 
much of the Oriental type. We have hei’e 
its poetry, its symggthy, its energy, ami’its 
dignity. Jokai possesses the pencil of the 
» painter, with the eye of the poet. He is alike 
at home in depteting scenes of peace, qnd 
, war, although the benevoleuce*of his nature 
seems ineliiied to the former. There is much 
in the; volume which we should wish to 
quote; hut our space permits us only to speak 
of it in general terms, as exhibiting a vivid 
life-like picture of a brave aud afflicted 
nation. 

TheAnti-Sabbatia’ian Defenseless; or, the Sab¬ 
bath established on the Ruins of the Objec¬ 
tions of its Enemies. By the Rev, J. G 
Stewart. Hamilton and Co. 

Mr. Stewart assumes, and not without rea¬ 
son, that he has done something effective 
in producing the present volunia We do 
not, however, like the notion of building on 
the “ luixs of infidelity.” We tliink it is 
enough that the architect overthrows the 
temple without building on the ruins; the 
rubbish and dust should be cleared away, 
and the foundation built upon. The present 
volume is rather one of things than of words. 
The amount of letterpress is by no maans 
great, but principles are numerous, and the 
subject is macuised in a lively, animated, and 
instructive manner. 

Tho Book of Sunday Pictures ; the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Religious Tract Society. 

Mart books of this dneriptipn have already 
appeared, but it is not saying too much 
to affirmi that this is in all,respects incom- 
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.parabiy the best and the most beautifuL Its 
pictures, indeed, fox variety, beauty, and 
splendouT, aieiocomparably superior to any- 
, thing of ue sort‘that has yet been issued. 

< ' The volume will make an excellent present, 
and in the hands of a skilful mother, ox nurse, 
it may be turned to excellent effect in com¬ 
municating at a very early day some of tlie 
Igreat facts of the history and the biography. 

of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

« 

Tfte Christiati Diadem. A Series of Essays, 
r Doctrinal and Devotional First Series. 
Ward and Co.' , r 

This pretty volume comprises three essays, 
‘^frofh t^xe gifted pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, one from that of her brother, the Rev. 
Charles Beechet, with two additional essays, 
anonymous; one on the -Holy Spirit, and 
another on Religion and Happiness. The little 
volume will form an excellent Sunday- 
school book, .and make a pretty present to a 
young person. r- •* 

Children ift Heaven; or, Cm^ortfvr Bereaved 
Parints. By the Rev. E. Davies. Hamil- 
ton and Co. 

Mr. Davies, as the'Author.of the “ Hope of 
the Bereaved,” is already very advantage- 
oinly known jLo the Christian public, liie 
present little volume is an invaluable com- 
pai^on to that which preceded it, and the 
two together wi^l constitute an embodiment of 
Glospel consolation for'Christian mmuners. 

ft 

TRe'Bible Class Magasiljiefor 18^ Sunday- 
sohool Union. 

This is every way an excellent magazine,' 
gnsatly adaptt^d to promote the highest Know¬ 
ledge. It IS not to be. viewed as a volume ' 
merely for the poor; it is alike suited to every 
class, aud forms a valuable addition to the 
species of literature to which it belongs. 

Notes on Scripture, for 1864. Sunday-school 
Union. 

This volume, like all its predecessors, is one 
of unmixed excellence. The subjects are di¬ 
vided into the foUowing classes: The Bible 
Biography— Doctrine—Narrative—Prayer. 
To people who love law of the Lord, and 
make it their meditation, this is a most valv 
able eomp^ion. 


Tlie Tract Magazine, and Christian MiseeU 
lany for 18SA r 

A VERY valuable volume of sound doctrine, 
teeming with a variety of g^od thinga An 
excellent companion either for the fire-side, 
the chamber, or the garden. 

The Child's Co^anion, aril Juvenile Instruc¬ 
tor. ISfil'. ^act Society.^ 

A BEAUTIFUL volume, full of truth, fact, 
and incident, and abounding in striking illus¬ 
trations. .The volume is inferior to none of 
its pr^ecesBors. 

JTiP Srfipture Pocket Book. ISfifi. Tract 
Society. 

Tiii^ well-known and beautiful companion 
comprises an Almanack, as well as a passage 
of Scripture, for every day in the year, with 
an arrangement'liy which the Bible may be 
read through in the course of the year, and a 
variety of other useful information. " 

Rees's Improved Diary for Mb5. Simpkin 
and Coi^ 

This is a very valuable publication. In ad¬ 
dition to thesAlmanack and much useful 
matter, we have a year of pages, each com¬ 
prising seven days, with space enough for 
much notation, besides engagements. To this 
succeeds the cash account, presenting two 
pages, for monies received and paid. 

T«(? Sunday-school Teachci*s Class Register 
and Diary. J8fi5. Sunday-school Union. 
This beautiful and well-prepared volume is 
so necessary to every Sunday-school teacher, 
that it is to he presumed that there arc few 
who have not heard of it. Should this, how¬ 
ever, miBet the eye of any such, we beg them 
at once‘’.to look at it, and we are sure that if 
they do so they will not leave the bookseller's 
shop without hearing it with them. 

37je Queen's Visit to Holyhead, improved in a 
Diseourjie. By Thomas Jacksow. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 

This discourse was preAbhed at the water 
side when the Clueen and the Royal Squad¬ 
ron were moored in the Royal Victoria Har¬ 
bour. It is interesting, ingenious, and edify¬ 
ing—every way a suitable improvement of 
the exciting event. 

Sunday-school Teacher's Register for ISS.I. 

Sunday-school Union. 

A WELL arranged and excellent companion 
to the work of the Sunday- schooL 



^ THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

The Wandering Jew once said to me, 

I passed tlirough a city in the cool of the 
year; 

A man in the garden plucked fruit from a 
tree. 

1 asked,” How long has the city been here?” 
And he answered me,and he plucked away— 
” It has alvteys stood where it stands to-day, 
And here it will stand for ever and aye.” 


Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
1 travdled the self-same road again. 

No trace of a city there I found; 

A shepherd sat blowing his pipe alone, 
His flock went quietly nibbli^ round. 

I ask’d, "How long has the city been gone ? ’ ’ 
And he answered me, and he piped away— 

" The new ones bloom and the old decay; 
This is my pasture ground for'Bye.” 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
I travelled the self-same road again. 
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Aud I came to a sea, and the waves did roar. 
And a fisherifian threw his net out cleaS:, 

And, when heavily laden, he dragged it 
ashore. ' 

I asked, “HowlonghasAeseaheenhere?” 

And he laughed, and he said, and he laughed 
away— • 

“ As long as yon billows have tossed their 
spray, 

They’ve fished and they'veiyiedin this self¬ 
same bay.” • 

Five hundred years rolled l)y,'ana then 
I travelled the self-same road a^aen. 

And I came to a forest, vast and free. 

And a woodman stood in the thicket near; 

His axe he laid at the foot of a tree. * 

1 asked, “ How long have the woods been 
here f ” • 

And he answered, “ These woods are a covert 
for aye; 

My ancestors dwelt here alway. 

And the trees have been here since creation’s 
day.” 1 ' 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
1 travelled the self-same fbad again. 

And I found there a city, aud far and near 
llcsounded the hum of toil and glee; 

And 1 asked, “How long has the city been 
here ? 

And wlierc is the pipe, the wood, and the 
sea?" 

And they answered me, as they went tlieir 
way— 

“ Things always have stood as they stand to- 
3a>’i , 

And so they will stand for ever and aye.” 

I'll wait live hundred years, and>tben 
I’ll travel the self-samc road agi in. 


A CALL TO CONSTANCY IN 

PRAYEK, 

• 

” 1‘ray without ueasing. in everything give 
lbaitk.-<."—1 tTiiesH. v. 17, 18. 

Prat on, pray on, and never cease 
To raise thy thoughts above; 

So shall thy soul abide in peace. 

And confidence and love! 

Pray on, pray on, for dangers lurk 
Uimumber’d hi thy path; 

And mighty powers impede thy work, 

And war against thy faith. 

Pray on, pray on, when^oubts assail, 

Thy refuge is in prayer; 

So shall thy faith in Christ prevail. 

And in his victory share! 

Pray on, pray on. when sorrow bows 
Iny aching, droopmg head, 

Vi'hen tears suffuse thine eyes for those 
Who mingle with the dead. 

Pr^ on, pray on, for friends beloved 
who tread the narrow wi^; 

For those who from its track have rovedr 
And in the desert stMQr. 

Pray on, p^ on, for those who scorn 
Alike th^rayers and thee; 

And ^ou, on the eternal morn, 

The work of prayer shalt see! 


Fx^ on, and praise as well as pray 
For blessings richly given; 

Let songs of praises, day by day, 

From thee ascend to heaven. 

Thus, pray& and priuse shall fill thy heart 
With pare and holy joy. 

And a sweet happiness impart. 

Which none can e’er destroy. 

This is to walk with God, wlule here . 

Upon thy trial road, * 

Till death thy happy spirit beiu 
To the Divine abode- ^ 

Thy l^thct^ house—the mansions fair 
Which Jesus hafh nqpared * 

For all who loved and gerved him here, 
And his salvation sliared. « * 

This is thy portion—-not tlie*toys 
Which worldly minds pursue; 

This is the everlasting prize 
Which thou must keep in view. 

So be it, Lord; let me begin 
Afresh to pray Sni praise 
The mercy which shall be the tiicme 
Of never-ending days! • 


THE OPENING YEAH. 

• 

The year is born 1 the year is horn! 

What changes on its viewlg^s wing, ‘ 

To millions of the human race, 

Its days, and weeks, and mouths, .will 
bring! 

How many clouds will lour around! . , 

What bitter tcarsVill oft be shed! ^ 
Losses, how sudden,^ill be felt 
Ere it be numbered with the dead! 

The year is born! the year is bom! 

A welcome it sball have froift me; 

And, while the bells ring cheerfully, 
Buoyant with hope my heart shall be! 

Ill looking back throimh numerous years, 

I see what God hath done for all; 

And during months that just hilvc fed, 
Mercies have not been few, or small. 

The year is bom! the year is born! 

My country, dearer stiU^o me, 

As months roll round and glide away, 

Thy happiness 1 long to see. 

May present clouds be aU dispell’d, 

And present fears he scatter’d too; 

Confide in Heaven's paternal care, 

And thou shalt mark what Gc^ will do! 

The yearns born! the year is born! 

O let us spend l/iis year aright! 

Before its close we may be gone, 

The youngest eye be seal'd in night 
Commence it, then, in faith and trust. 
Reposing in our Father’s care; 

In every change, and every woe, , 

He’ll listen to our filial prayer. 

The year is hom! the year is born! 

Peal, joyous bell^ peal merrily ! 

We’ll not begin the year with gloom. 

Nor should the hum^ family. 

Britain, confide, exult in Him 
Who never hath forsaken thee; 

He’ll calm thy every riong feaf, 

And give thee sure prosperity. 
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MONTHLY EEVIEW. 


THE CREATOR'S WORKS. 
Thbke's not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes the distant earth, 

And cheers the solemn gloom «£ night, 
But mercy gave it hirm. 

There's not a doud whose dews distil 
Upon the parching clod, *> 

And clothe with verdure vale and hill, 
Iliat is not sent by God. 


'lihere‘*s not a place on earth’s vast round, 
In ocean deep, or air, 

Where skill and wisdom a«5 not found, 
For God is everywhere. 


Around, beneath, below^hove, 

IKlierever space extends, 

There heaven displays its boundless love, 
And power with mercy blends. 

« . ' 

_c_ 




The year commences without any material 
alteration of the circumstances in which we 
last addressed our readera With respect to 
the var in the East, nb \jreat change has 
occurred; operations, to be sure, to a certain 
extent, ha\'f ceased; hut still the belligerent 
partiesoccupy the ground as before; and 
^there is even reason to Suppose, that hostili¬ 
ties may, to some cr^ent, be renewed during 
the winter. The meeting of Tarliament has 
,heen useful in giving expression to public 
opinion, and in^trengtheuing the hands of 
the ministry. The speech of Her Majesty 
was ^rief, but leaving no doubt in the mind 
of the public that the ministry are in good 
oatnest in'the prosecution of tlie war. A 
treaty'has been signed by England; France, 
and Austria, from whicif’some good is antici- 
jiated, since it is probable that Austria may 
ultimately join the Allies in the adoption of 
military meas^ires to bring about peace on a 
satisfactory basis. 

Notwitlistanding the victories of the East, 
there is much to sadden the heart of the con¬ 
querors ; a vast amount of valuable life has 
fallen; and there are few parts of Engluid 
where families and individuals are not wear¬ 
ing the garb of mourning, proclaiming there¬ 
by the losses sustained in furtherance of the 
cause of human fteedom. At the same time 
it is most cheering to observe the universal 
philanthropy which obtains relative to^hoth 
Army and Navy j the former more especially, 
os being greatly more exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the weather, and to varied hardships 
atiundaut onscamp life. The Patriotic Fund 
is an extraordinary phenomenon; nothing, 
we believe, like what now ohtajns, ever 
appeared in this or any other country. We 
hear nothing of such a movement iii France; 
there everything is left to the government. 
Nothing can be more thoroughly English in 
its spirit, and in the mode of its manifestation, 
tha^ the Patriotic Fuad; leaving to the go¬ 
vernment what ouly {government can do, it 
comes forward to modify and supplement its 
pjroceedings. This is nut the oqly thing in 
which the spirit of the Go^l is exemplifying 
itself during the present War. There is now 
displayed a sympathy for suffering, and con¬ 
cern for human life, never previouriy known. 
The Christian philosopher, indeed, will find 
much in the^matter of the War calculated 
to illustrate gretft principles. There is more 




sympathy at thitf lilument cherished&nd ex¬ 
pressed in England, with military suffering, 
than ever was before'in any nation, or, per¬ 
haps, in alKnations toother. 

No intelligence, of the alightest importance, 
has arrived frdm either India or Chino. In 
South Afeica matters go on comfortably, and 
rapid progress appears to be making under 
the new constitution. The legislature has 
introduced a new elementinto African society. 
Nqw blessed with the management of their 
own affairs, a legitimate organ of public 
opinion has been supplied, by which patriots, 
philanthropists, and all sorts of speculators 
for the public good, have the nicans of ex¬ 
pressing their opinions. A cunsidcrable sen¬ 
sation, as may well be supposed, has been 
created by the report of the death of General 
, Cathcart, so recently in their midst, wielding 
military poweis crushing rebels, and esta¬ 
blishing order. But sensation is not mourn¬ 
ing; the bulk of tlie people are unmoved by 
the event; for notwithstanding the success 
which attended his military endeavours to 
suppress insurrection, it was yet gone about 
vrith a violence which did lutle to soothe those 
whom it prostrated, or even to command the 
moral sympathies of those on whose behalf 
order was re-established. 

In Australia things proceed much as last 
month, except that the latest intelligence is 
to the etfect that trade is very dull, both in 
New South Wales and in Victoria. In the 
former there are a number of failures, but 
not to a great extent; and also in the latter. 
Fresh emigrants, but in smaller numbers, 
are continually anij||ug. The land is being 
unlocked—new townships are being planted 
—roads are laid out—and, both in Melbourne 
and in Sydney, are the incipient marvels of 
the Rail and the Telegraph being revealed. 
Both Universities, viz., the University of 
Sydney and the University of Melbourne, are 
in operation, and are working beneficially. 
South A ustralia appears to be in a most pros- 
erous state; end if nothing ve^ wonderful 
as there been achieved, yet there is com¬ 
paratively a steady progress in the develop¬ 
ment of the resourcra of the Colonies; and 
not a few have foumv that the Burra Burra 
Mines are, after all, a better speowaation than 
some of those whose names are inscribed 
vrith gold. 

From Canada valuable intelligence has 
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been receir/ed. The Great Trunk Line of 
Railway is opefied, and is in the way of pro¬ 
ducing wondeu; and it may be that before 
auotber quart# of a centuryi mankind will 
stand as much astonished at the expansion of 
society in Canada, as thev have done hereto¬ 
fore in gazing on ^e migotyWest of the New 
World. 

At home all is dull and somewhat sad. 
The war now begins to be looked upon as a 
serious reality. The wisest jnen ^ee not 
whither things are tending; and 'where the 
present movements are ultimately tdHermi- 




nate. But to one thing they are making up 
their minds—to a prodigious waste of men 
and money; nevertnelesa,.the nation is in for 
it; and if 4 did well in commencing, it does' 
well in carrying on the war, with spirit and 
vigour. While meu, and the passions of men 
are only seen in this matter, there can be no 
douht that in it, as in all the preceding con* 
diets of Nations, there is a higher Hand, 
although invisible, overruling all for pur¬ 
poses of His o^n Biovidence, the manifest¬ 
ation of His own glory, and Mis children’s^ 
welfare. , 


TH^; ENGLISH gitNGREGATIONAL CHAPEL BUILDING SOCIETY. 


A BRIEF STATEMENT. 


I'liK Coimiiittcc of the English Congrega- 
tional Cliapel-Building Society think that 
the time lias fully arrived wljen they should 
put forth, for the information of theirfrieuds, 
a brief statement of the present condition 
and prospects of the lustitutiou, coupled 
with ail earnest appeal to our Pastors and 
Churches for that additional pecuniary sup¬ 
port wliich L now indispensable to carry ipto 
effect its most inmortaiit design of assisting 
in the erection of Fifty Chapels, in tlie course 
of five years, from the time of its establish¬ 
ment. 

During the first year of its ^eratiems, 
which ended in May last, the* Committee 
carefully prepared their plans of operation— 
succeeded, to some extent, in raisiju'Jimds— i 
and iiad the great satisfaction ol making 
grants, amounting to jS4,22d, to fifteen new 
Chspels in various parts of the country. 
These Chapels, when completed, ii^ill contain 
0,OOU sittings; and their crectiou is guaran¬ 
teed by local contributions, either paid or 
promised, amounting to Since the 

close of the first year, the number of new 
Chapel cases adopted by the SocieU’ has in¬ 
creased from fifteen to tweuty-five; the grants, 
from ^•l'.22J to £(>,825; the additional sit¬ 
tings, so provided, from 9,000 to 14,050. Be¬ 
sides these twenty-five new Chapels, to which 
the assistance of the Society is medged, there 
are twenty-five others, all deeply iiiterestiug, 
waiting for the promise of help. 

The Society is much indebted for these 
cheering incipient results to the earnest, 
judicious, and persevering labours of its Se¬ 
cretary, the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M., who 
from the time the Institution^vas projected 
(October, 1851), to the close of its first year 
O' action (May, 1854), discharged all the re- 
spoihsible duties of his ofilce gratuitomly. 
The Committee, however,arrived at the con¬ 
viction that such a Society required the 
undivided services of theii Secretary; and 
knowing that its slender annual income would 
be seriously diminished by the payment of 
an adequate salary, a few gentlemen, deeply 
interested in the work, undertook to provide 
the necessdl^ funds, in addition to thur ordi¬ 
nary subscriptions, on the condition that Mr. 
GulaWiiy sliould xeliiiquish his pastoral 
charge in London, and devote his best ener¬ 


gies, for a limited period, to the full esta¬ 
blishment and efficient working of this im¬ 
portant Society. This invitatirn has been 
accepted, and our firieiid is now devoting 
himself, for a time,, to this work of great 
public uselhlness. 

JTudging from the ntfinher of applicatioiih 
already presented to the Committee, and the 
openings for new Chapels (jpntinually pT^ 
sentiug themselves, it is plain that, to meet 
efficiently these cases, ana to do full jqsticc 
to this movement, the Society will need an 
annual income of full £6,500. 

The Committee are now compelled earnest¬ 
ly to appeal to the Qangregational Churches 
for prompt and generous assistance. Hither¬ 
to, the funds supplied have come from a 
few persons; hut in order to carry on the 
work, its supporters must be multiplied. 
The wealthy members of our Churches are 
entreated to give donations extending over 
one or more years; annual subscriptions of a 
guinea and upwards are solicited; and it is 
hoped that Congregational Ctfilections will 
be obtained during the ensuing year. The 
work yields in importance to none which we 
as a Denomination, can undertake. Uur 
credit and usefulness are hound up with it, 
and the spiritual and eternal welfare of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of our fellow-country¬ 
men may be promoted by its being efficiently 
performed. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JoMHUA Wilson, 1 
Author MouiEY.f 
Rice Hofkins, Sub^Treasurer. 
John Crobbley, Chmrmau. 
George Smith, Sec. ^the Union 

4, Blomfield-StreeU Finsbury, 

London, 1854. 


ORDINATION. 

HIQHFIELD CBAFEL, HUDDERSFIELD. 

On Thursday, Swt. 28tlL the Rev. Robeft 
Bruce, M.A., of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and late of the Lancashire Independent Col¬ 
lie, was publicly set apart to the pastorate 
of the church aud congregation assembling 
iu the above place of worship. '> 

The services commenced; at ten o'clock. 
Cousidetably before the time announced for 
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BELIGIOUS OmXLIGQNCE. 


roinmenting, the opacious and heautiful 
place of public woratiip was filled in every 
part, by a highly respectable auditory, and 
profound attention (maracterized the con- 
'■ gregatiou throughout the whole‘bf the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The Rev. James Pridie, of Halifax, con¬ 
ducted the opening devotional exercises. 
The Rev. Enoch Mellor, of Halifax, fjien 
proceeded to deliver the introductoi^ dis- 
course. He chose for his text, “Neither be 
ye called m£\^«ters: for one is your master, 
even Christ.” Never did we listen to a more 
masterly, lomcal, thorough ex]^o/1tion pf .the 
-.lature of a UhristiaiiL t nurch. He showed, 
in f very forcible inraWr, tmd with great 
'^beauty,of illustration, the scripturalness and 
general advantaps of the Congregational 
polity. He combined very successfully what 
IS but too rarely on such occasions combined 
—a most manly and decided assertion of our 
distinguishing principles, with an entire 
absence of anything m manner or matter 
t]iat <.ould be justly ofiDifiiivc to those wbo 
difl'cT from us. 

The Rev.Hichard Skinner, the pastor of 
the sistbr church, asscinbling in Ramsden- 
i.^strect Chapel, asked the usual questions. 
“ He asked those qaestions,” he observed, 
“ not from any authority of*their own, but 
his (Mr. Bntce’s) desire, and that an 
o]>portunity miglat he afforded him of making 
those statements which might supply the 
development of his call for the work upon 
which lie was about permanently to engage, 
his qualifications for it, and the way in which 
he purposed to discharge Iris duties.” 

These solemn inquiri& having been mildly 
made, and modestly but very_ feelingly re¬ 
sponded to by the young minister, and the 
querist having expressed the gratification 
of the congregation at these relies, the Rev. 
Henry Beau, of Heckniondwike, ollSred the 
designation prayer; after which the Rlv. Dr. 
Vaughan, President of the Lancashire Col- 
Icp, delivered the charge to the pastor, 
taking as his text, “ Be stro^ in the grace 
that IS ill Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. i. 1. The 
chief part of the discourse, which was 
thronghout clabok'ato and full of weighty 
Tiiatter, had reference to the vpious dangers 
in doctrine to which young ministecs arc in 
the present day moat exposed. 

Tneipwere present about forty ministers 
and twenU students: amongst others, the 
Revs. J. Gi^gory, Thornton; HoHe, Nor- 
tliowram; Jones,Bootli; R.Huxley,P.R.A.S., 
Brigham; Ball, Stainland; Cuthbertson, 
Cleckheaton; Hodgson, Oldham; Scott,Bro- 
therton: Dyson, XJppermill; Potter, Honley; 
Oddic, Ossett; Bell, Wortley; Cecil, Light- 
cliflb; Dixon, Springhead. Also, Revs. J. 
lludston and Stokoc, Methodist New Con- 
nexipn; and Newel], Primitive Methodist. 

.daler the morning service upwards of ISO 
of the friends dined in the schom-room. The 
(Uimcr was got up in most excellent style by 
Ine ladies in the congregation. 

At half-past six in the evening, the Rev. J. 
Gregory, of Thornton, conducted the pre¬ 
liminary services; ato which, the J^v. 
James Spence, M.A., of Poultry Chapel, 
London, delivered the sermon to the people. 
His text was," All things are yours, wlietner 


Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,'M Cor. iiL 
21,22. The main idea on which he insisted 
was that the minister is the people’s pro¬ 
perty, and that, therefore, they are bound to 
appreciate him, improve him, take care of 
him. The discourse throughout was an elo¬ 
quent and impressive delineation of the peo¬ 
ple’s duties to their pastor."The congregation 
was again very large, and the greatest atten¬ 
tion prevailed. 

Altogether the day was spent very plea¬ 
santly ‘and profitably. May our heavenly 
Fathei; perpeUtate the manifestations of his 
presence" and favour which we that day 
enjoyed. 


REMOVALS 

Tnr. Rev.J.Barfii'., of Plymouth, has accepted 
a very cordial invitation to become the pastor 
of the New Coi^f.>A.nional Church, u New 
BcHcy, near London, and intends, D.V., 
commencing his stated labours the second 
Sabbath in January. 

The Rev. W. R. Noble, of New Bexley, 
near London, Ikiving been compelled to re¬ 
linquish his sphere of labour from ill-health, 
ari»ng from unsuitableness of climate, lias 
accepted the cordial and uiianimoiis invita¬ 
tion of the Congregational Cliurch assem¬ 
bling in' Batter-street Chapel, Plymouth, to 
bedome their pastor; and hopes to enter upon 
his stated ministry there on the first Sabbath 
of the new year. 

The Rev. 'William Moore, of Great Har¬ 
wood, near Blackburn, has accepted a most 
cordial and imanimous invitation from the 
church and Congregation assembling in Be- 
thesda Chapel, Leigh, Lancashire, to become 
their pastor. Vr. Moore will commence his 
labours on the first Sabbath in the new year. 
The church at Leigh, owing to the resigna¬ 
tion of the Rev. Daniel Atkin, who is now 
upwards ofieighty-four years of age, has been 
without a pastor for upwards of five years. 
Air, Moore enters upon His new sphere of 
labour under vory encouraging circumstan¬ 
ces, and with a prospect of considerable use¬ 
fulness among the people. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

The church and conn-egation assembling 
at Ebenezer Chapel, Chatham, have pre¬ 
sented their late highly-gifted and much- 
beloved pastor, the Rev. F. Thomson, M.A., 
now of Grosvenor-street Chapel, Manches¬ 
ter, with a very handsome ^old watch, chain, 
and stand, thr stand beaimg tlic following 
inscription: “Presented with a gold watch 
and chain, to the Rev. P. Thomson, M.A., 
by the church and congregation of Ebenezer 
Chapel, as a memento of the sincere affection 
and tasting attachment of those to whom he 
hod endeared himself through a faithful 
ministry of twenty years. Chatham, OcL, 
ISSA”—A copy, elegantly bound, of “ Coiiy- 
heare and Howden’s Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul,” had previously been presented Iw the 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Prepai^on Class, 
as a token of their sincere regara and due 
appreciation of his piety and valuable ser¬ 
vices amongst them. 
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Till! TAITH AND TRANSLATICTN OF ENOCH. 

' By faitli Enoch whs traHslatcd, tliat he should not see iluath j and was not found, because 
(Sod had translated him: for before his translation he had this tcstiniuny, tliat he pleased 
Ood.”— Heb. ». 5. a « 


In these few 'vrords, the substance of 
M'hich is taken by the Apostle from 
the writings of Moses, we havl pre¬ 
sented before us the life, the faifti, the 
obedience, and the happy removal of 
one of the excellent of the earth. 
Brief, indeed, is the account wliiclP the 
Scriptures give us of this devoted and 
exalted servant of God.* That he lived 
on c.Tj.-th, that he ^Uccil with God, 
iind thiit, after the lapse of some three 
hundred and sixty years, “he was not, 
for God took him,” is almost the whole 
that is taught us of his hyitory in our 
world. In the passage before us, the 
writer, in repeating this short account, 
points oul the noble jirineiplehyuhich 
J-hioch na.s thus honoured and blessed; 
and, indeed, this same prlneiplu is ike 
grand distinction of all who, having 
servod Iheir generation by (be will of 
God, have fallen asleep, and see coiv 
nuilion. This was the victory w'liich 
overeiiuu: llie. world, and which, in their 
exjierience, robbed the grave q/ vic¬ 
tory, and took the sting /ron; death, 
even their faith. 

Bid, ill Ihe ease of Enoch, faith is 
rejnoseiiled as achieving a iiojiler Iri- 
iiiiiph; lor instead of tbe dark \ alley, 
corruption, and decay, it conferred on 
liim, .and cmilerrcd at once, the final 
and glorious recompense, which awaits 
the believer id llic last day; and in this 
singular and all but nnpiiralleled event 
is shadowed forth the state of those 
who shall he “ alive, aiul remain at the 
coming of the Lord.” 'I'he dead in 
(Christ, it is said, shall rise first; theu 
those who are living and believing in 
('hrist shall be caiiglil up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
ill the air, and so shall th^r ever be 
with the Lord. But, in the experience 
of Enoch, this glorious recompense is 
already realised. 'I'hrough faith he 
lias csciiped the universal lot; neither 
dealh nor llic grave h.'ive doniinioa 
o\ er bim. 'I'raiisl.ated and transformed, 
lie who lived by faith now walks by 
sight, and in body ns w'cll as spirit, 
h.as come the “ innumerable com¬ 
pany of angels, to Jesu-s, the Mediator 
of the new covenant, and to God, tbe 
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Judge of all.” No voice of the^ arch¬ 
angel, or tiutpp of God, will be needed 
to break for him the slufiber of th»- 
grave. With him, of a truth, the re- 
surrectionlis pa’s! Already; *aud while’' 
others must be aB.fent from the biidy , 
before it is permitted them to be pre¬ 
sent with the Lord, he, Ranged, trans¬ 
formed, and arrayed in the robes of 
immortality, liveth and reigneth with 
God and the Lamb. It cannot, indeed, 
he said that t/ii/s ^ouour have aU the 
saints; for although partakers of like 
precious faith—^though childPcii of the 
same Father, and heirs of the* same 
kingdom—wc musft die, and not live. 
But through Ijic mercy of (»od, through 
the death and resurrection of his only _ 
Sou, and by the poweivif the Holy 
Ghost, wc may look forw'ard eventu¬ 
ally to the same blissful rccompeifsc; 
when, with Enoch aud Elijah, jiud with 
Him tliat “ liveth* and was dead, ail’d 
who is alive for tSVermore,” we shall 
meet in one final home, whence not 
'only death aiid«dostructiou, but sorrow 
and sighing, shall for evei'tlee aw'ay. 
Meanwhile, let us seek to be followers 
of thotio who through faitli and pa¬ 
tience inherit the promises; and what 
a bright and illustrious cxaitiple is be¬ 
fore us. “ By faith Enocli was tran-s- 
lated tiial he should not see death; 
aud was not found, because God had 
translated him: for before his trans¬ 
lation he had this testimony, that lie 
pleased God." • 

The subject to which our attention 
is directed, is the faith of Enych. We 
may notice, its nature ;■—its fruits;— 
the testilyoiiy borne of itf—aud its 
peaceful aud triumphant issue. Let 
us, then, look— 

I. the nature of this faith .—To 
what had it respect? It embraced, 
among other things, a firm and uih- 
shaken conviction of the existence and 
government of the one livii’ig and true 
(Jod. This lies at the basis of all reli¬ 
gion, aud may he viewed as the first 
principle of tlie Sacred Oracles. Hciicc, 
said Paul, when permiUcJ by Agrippa 
to speak for himself, and ’wcu con¬ 
tending for the faith once delivered to 
u 
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the sa'kiits, “ And now I stand and am 
judged foT the hope of the promise 
made of G(*d nnto our fathers, unto 
, which promise our twch'c ti^bes, serv¬ 
ing God day and night, hope to come; 
for which hope’s sake, King Agrippa, 

I am accused of the Jews.” Thus this 
'principle of hope in God, this reliance 
on the words of his mouth, is the one 
demand of all revelation, Of all that 
is written feiis is the sum:—“ Trust in 
the Lord:” " r,ook unto* yie, aq^ 

'* ye saved.'^' Do risk fd,’ evidence ? 

: O'* you plead, with the lost rich man, 
thafaoipe departed spirit may arise 
and warn you of your doom? To this 
it is replied, “'fhey have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear them.” It 
is worthy of notice, and ought not to 
be forgotten, that IJnech had no such 
aids to the development of his faith; 
and yet, like the father of the faithful, 
he rejoiced to sec the day of Christ, 

’ and he saw it, and was glad. This was 
the medium of his walkipgwith God,— 
believed God; and though not hav¬ 
ing receivecl<,thc promises, yet seeing 
them afar off, he was persiiadcd of 
thdra, and embraced them, confcs.sing 
thereby .that he was a stranger and a 
pilgrim on the ear^h; and however 
changed may ho the times and cirenm- 
stances in which wo live, the. s.amo act 
of t.iilh, the K.Tme trnst in (Jod, is rc-*^ 
quiicd .at hnr liancls. In this respcct^^ 
this now and final dispensatiou pro¬ 
claims no new doctrine, but it docs 
cnf(tTCC by heavier ])cnaltics, the obe¬ 
dience of"faith. Referring ns to the 
p.ast—placing before ns, in imagina¬ 
tion, the carcases of those w'lio fell in 
the wildernoss—it utters the timely 
and kindly w'aniing, “ Beware lest ye 
also perisli, after the same example of 
uni)clu;f;'’ and iii''ordcr that, through 
fear, wc, like Noah, may be moved, wc 
arc poiiUcd from the past destriictioii 
oCthe Israelites, to the ever-darkening 
doom the unbeliovingr hereafter. 
“ He that believeth not the Sou shall 
not see life, but the wrath- of God 
abideth on him ! ” We say, then, that 
the least thing included in the faith of 
Enoch is, a firm persuasion that “ God 
is, and that he is the rewarder of all 
them that diligently seek him.” But 
this faith of Knocli had rc-pcct also to 
a future state and a final retribution. 
"While he recognized in the things 
w'hich are seen "the pternal jiGwer 
and godhead,” and while he saw in 
the daily events of life the controlling 


hand of a merciful Providence, he 
looked also for “ a cilj; which hath 
foundation.” As well as a coming 
Saviour, he beheld and prticlaimcd the 
day of doom, and was active and 
earnest in warning men to escape that 
“ fiery indignation” wljich shall devour 
the adversaries. Hence, says the apostle 
Jude, “Enoch, also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying. Be¬ 
hold,*tn6 Lord cometh with ten thou- 
saniH' jjf his saints, to execute judg¬ 
ment upon all. and to convince all that 
are ungodly among them of all their 
ung(odly deeds, which they have com¬ 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches, 
nhicli uiigod^ sinners have spoken 
against hiiu."’* 4 jX^ese were tlie^things 
unseen, which moulded his character 
and guided his lift. By faith he real¬ 
ized the distant day of aecounl, and 
seeing the ..terrors of the Lord, per¬ 
suaded men to believe and live. But, 
especially was his faith directed t-o 
Christ. Here was the object of its 
desire, and the ground of its depend- 
(nce. Tliat to which he looked was 
the gracious promise which mingled 
uilh tlie curse even in Paradise: “ th" 
seed of the woman .shall bruise the 
serpent's head;” and this is still the 
centr.nl ttuth on which faith must build 
and jjn))lieitJy rest. The only difl'er- 
eiiee, is, that ue lock back on a Sa¬ 
viour slain, and on proiuises fulfilled. 
For t'hrist our i’as.'.over liatli been 
sacrificed for us: and that wiiich is 
“pcri'eet having come, Unit which is in 
part is now done away. ’ 

Let me then ask, have you crabraeed 
this atoning sacrifice? have you siil)- 
mitted to this righteousness of faith '? 
This is the (udy object and foundation 
of faith; atid if you believe not in Him, 
if his merits and riglitcousness he not 
your only trust, “ye shall die in your 
sins,"’ and those sin.s uill remain ! But 
look on Him whom you have pierced; 
let the fountain opened when he died 
be repa'ired to; let this blood of atone¬ 
ment be sprinkled on your consciences; 
and tbougb, with Enoch, you escape 
not the death of the body, or the cor¬ 
ruption of the grave, with him, at 
length, you shall enter into life, and 
sit do^ w'ith Abraham and Isaac and 
.Tacob in the kingdom of (!<)d. 

This loads us to notice— 

II. Some of the fntiis of EnocKs 
faith. Ho walked, we are told, Sf) as 
to please God; he walked with God. 
In lus experience, it would seem, there 
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was a lonsiant and unbroken inter¬ 
course maintained witb the Father of 
his spirit ; !ind though distant from his 
home, though a stranger and a pilgrim 
on the earth, yet much of the bliss, 
many of the j<iys of his future inherit¬ 
ance, descended upon him. Ilis piety 
was evidently of the highest order, of 
the purest character, fje .se^s to 
have lived as in the immediate pre¬ 
sence, as under the daily scrutiny of 
his Maker and .Judge; to have been 
abstracted from earth; to have^had 
his mind grasping the evidence, and 
feeding on the substiyicc of things 
unseen. In the short account which 
is fnanished of hinei4jfe, there is no 
stain or blemish attaching to his cha¬ 
racter. No intimation is given of any 
backslidings or declensions in the ways 
of God; and the probability is, that in 
all respects he was a “ burning and a 
shining lightthat he possessed and 
enjoyed much of the presence, the 
Spirit, and the grace of Christ; that 
he w'as a noble defender of the faifti, 
and a lovely example of righteousness 
of life. So that when the time of his 
removal came—when ho ascended up 
on high, and was separated, without 
seeing death, from the place of his 
sojourn—in spirit, .at least, he hiTd not 
far to go. lie breathed •already the 
desires and hopes of the “just made 
pedoct," aiid was “meet for^hc inhe¬ 
ritance of tlie saints in light.” As 
another product oiihts faith, not only 
did he make religion the chief concern, 
but these varied excellencies to which 
I have referred were nc(|aired and in¬ 
creased amidst surrounding abomina¬ 
tions which had overspread the earth. 
In the days of Enoch, as well as of 
Noah, we may gather from the subject 
of his preaching that iuBdcls and ido¬ 
laters every where abounded; in a 
word, the earth was becoming every 
hour more and more corrupt. A growl¬ 
ing ungodliness had every where set 
in—^lhe dark and sad procut^or of that 
flood of waters, which was soon to 
hush the voice and to stay the pro¬ 
gress of violence and crime; and 
surely it was no ordinary piety, which 
not only withstood this state of things, 
hut which from its very dangers and 
difflcnlties gathered new strength, and 
was so largely reinforced, that, like 
the shining iight, it “ shone more and 
more unto the perfect day." That this 
preacher of righteousness was often in 
danger and tribulation,—that when he 


warned the world, and when he pointed 
a world wallowing in wickedness to .a 
righteotn Judge and a coming retri-* 
hution,—that at such a time he was in 
jeopardy every hour, can scarcely be 
dc^bted; and yet, with all these conn* 
teracting influences, with no helj) from 
man, with every kind of evil vexing 
his righteous soul, it is delightful t2 . 
find that th^cre is at least one witness 
fo5~Ood;i and ,no*^only s», but that* 
that solitary bclii]|(cr, having escaped 
the coiruptions winch are in the^world** 
through Just, increase^ in •goodness 
and grace. 

This leads us <o notice— 

III. 77/e //iff/i find honourable ieati- 
mnnif which is borne of his faith. The 
first thing thatf strikes us lierc is, that 
it was a personal possessit*; for be-, 
fore his translation, says the Apostle, 

“ he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God.” There was a.witness within, a 
voice w'hich Schoed the approval and 
the loving-kindness of God. How 
ferent from the tcstimdhy of Cain! 
Whether w'e look at the way or •the 
end, at the heart or the .life, of these 
two men of antediluvian times, boW 
totally opposed i» the path of their 
feet! The one is darkened at every 
• step, and is hi^unled throughout w'ith 
fhc voice .and the guilt of murdered 
brother |) blood, .and tlicucc the lamen¬ 
tation^ ascends, “My pmiislunent is 
gi-eatcr lliaii I can bear." But tbe way 
wliicli Enoch took, though narrow and 
strait, was one of ple}i,sautne.ss and 
peace. Wilh joy did he tread the path 
of life, until he arose, and ascended to 
his God. We are not informed in what 
way this testimony was imparted;— 
whether God, who ^akc to the fathers 
by the prophets, signified it by word 
or deed; or whether it was simply the 
voice of conscience attesting liis ac¬ 
ceptance, or the Divine Spirit speaking 
eace in fhe comforts which delighted 
is soul. But, be the medium what it 
may, no doubt can be entertained of 
the fact. From some source, through 
some channel or other, the feeling wf^ 
produced. The smile of heaven, and 
the sunshine of its glory, reached and 
irradiated his soul. 

Another thing pertaining to this tes¬ 
timony is, that besides being enjoyed 
within, tie same is spoken of for ft 
memorial of him. By this fnijh which 
he exercised, he is had syid kept in 
everlasting r6membrance. So that 
the happy consciousness which he 
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possessed within—the sacred and ho¬ 
nourable testimony which was ^ven 

• Kim, that he “ pleased Gpd ”—the 
same is his memorial to all gene¬ 
rations. Having himself testified of 
God—^having by faith overcome the 
world, and so maintained his integrity 
in the midst of “ a crooked and per¬ 
verse generation "—he . is now ho- 

"‘’‘houred and’ glorified of God. In this 
^ respect, li(ke the Ijledeemn^ he ro- 
'ceives not tcstimdh^ from men.” His 
utfuie is embalmed^ and his memory is 
presoVved in records which shall re¬ 
main as long'"as the sun; for “ verily 
1 say unto you, wheresoever this Gos¬ 
pel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world,” there also shall his 
works of faith and labours of love, 

' his walking with God and his asceu- 

* sion to heaven, be “spoken for a me¬ 
morial ” of him. 

But not only has' he a name and a 
place in the Old and New Testaments; 
»J»e is repeatedly, and in every instance, 
highly commended of God; in other 
words, he is one of the few among 
men, against whom no charge of in¬ 
constancy oi* inconsistency is alleged. 
We have heard of tfiie patience of Job, 
and have wondered^ as did the Queen of 
the South, at the wisdom of Solomon; 
and we may have been impressed, also,' 
with the depth and ardour of the piety 
and zeal of the sweet singer of Israel. 
But then, it must be admitted, that the 
testimony which is borne of these is 
not unmixed with evil, and is not clear 
and unsullied on the page of truth. 
In these, as in many other instances, 
the bright light of truth, the “pure 
religiou and undefiled,” which they 
evidently possessed, is shaded wjith the 
gloom of some besetting sin. But in 
the testimony of Enoch there is 
darkness overshadowing, and no defec¬ 
tion impairing the beauty of his cha¬ 
racter or the constancy of his faith. 

What a testimony then is his, and 
what high and lasting honour has God 
himself conferred on him, in permit- 
t'mg him on earth, as well as in heaven, 
through all 'time, as well as through 
eternity, thus to reflect his glory, and 
. thus to show forth his praise! 

We come now to no^e— 

IV. The peacejul and triumphant hsue 
of hit faith .. By faith he was trans¬ 
lated that he should not see death. 
“Mark*the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace,” But here is a higher and a 


more distinguished recompense. Since 
the world began had not such an event 
ever yet come to pass. Of the vene¬ 
rable patriarchs we read in rapid suc¬ 
cession, though they had attained to 
the good old age of seven, and eight, 
and nine hundred years, yet in every 
instance the conclusion is the same, 
which is, “ And be died.” And in this 
way, by m^ans of this circumstance, 
the tiq.th of this wondrous deed is 
corroborated and proved. While each 
death of the other patriarchs is faith¬ 
fully recorded in its proper place and 
order, when we come to the man who 
walked with God, it is in vtiin that we 
look for any r^^rd of his death; but 
the blank is fiMU up by that sWngc 
intelligence, that he was not, for Goo 
TOOK HIM.” It has been conjectured 
by Montgomery, in his poem, “The 
World before the Flood,” that this 
event took place while Enoch was 
occupied in his work as a prcaidier of 
righteousness. The poet supposes, that 
wJiile the rage of his persecutors was 
burning against him, and while they 
sought to take away his life, then the 
God whom he served continually took 
him to himself. But be this as it may, 
we are assured, that without tasting 
of dc;ath, without descending into the 
grave, or cyen grapxiling with the last 
enemy, he was received up into glory. 
Being changed to the IliA'ine image, 
the corruptible having put on incor- 
ruption, and the mortal immortality, 
he departed hence* and was no more 
seen. But when the Lord cometh with 
ten thousands of his saints, and while 
the wicked shall waU, and the despi- 
sers of his mess^e shall wonder and 
perish, he also will appear with him in 
glory; and this honour have all the 
saints! “ Praise ye the Lord! " 

.1. B. 

Long Meiford. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS. 

“Come, my people, enter thou into thy 
chambeia, and ehut thy doors about tliee: 
hide thyself as it were for a little moment, - 
until the indignation be overpast. For, 
behold, the Lord cometh out of his uLicc 
to ;^uni8h the inhabhants of the eartn for 
their iniquity: the earth also shall disclose 
her blood, and shall no more cover her 
slain.”—IsA. xxvi. 20, 21, 

While the prophetic Scriptures should 
not receive our exclusive attention, 
they should by no means be treated 
with neglect. By a judicious and 
prayerful study of the prophets we 
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leArn humility; while we acquire a 
stronger antS a more intelligent faith in 
the Bible as the word of God. A 
mistake on the part of an int^preter 
of prophecy may be readily forgiven 
him, provided uis views are set forth 
with a becoming modesty. Apart from 
the historic interest connected with the 
prophecies, they contain ‘doctrines, 
cautions, and adtponitions suited to all 
times and places. We may be wrong 
in thinking the prophecy quoted above 
to be iu the course or ralfilmedt by 
passing events, still, tlm exposition of 
its parts may, by God’s blessing, prove 
profi(p,ble to some Q&ifMir readers. By 
a careful perusal of these inspired 
words it will be peffceivcd, 

I. That a cheat judgment is 
si'OKEN OF. Jehovah is l^e “ Judge of 
nil the earth.” To him every earthly 
potentate, however mighty, is account¬ 
able for the manner in-which he holds 
the reins of government. We gather 
from the wording of this prophecy, 
that the judgment is to he ■ 

1. unmual one. Our attention is 
bespoken by tlie word “ Behold! ” 
The Lord is represented as “coming, 
out of his place " to inflict this judg- 
mcnl. The meaning of this expxeasion 
manifestly is, that he is»abouE to do 
some great and unusual thing. Indeed, 
the words uhich follow convey this 
meaning, “to punish.” Whom? Some 
wicked man ? Some oppressive family ? 
Some cruel nation? Far more than 
this is manifestly intended, by “ the 
inhabitants of the earth,” upon whom 
this judgment is to fall. All nations 
have been infinitely corrupt, and the 
punishment shall be meted out to each 
as the equity or sovereignty of the 
great Judge shall determine. 

2. The judgment intended would ap¬ 
pear to be war. Famine, pestilence, 
and war are God’s instruments em¬ 
ployed to punish guilty nations. Ilie 
last is perhaps the most drdadfnl, since 
it is often attended by famine or pesti¬ 
lence^ and sometimes by both. That 
war is here intended seems probable 
from the first verse of the twenty- 
seventh chapter, “In that day the Lord, 
with his sore and great and strong 
sword, shall punish leviathan the 
piercing serpent, even leviathan that 
crooked se^ent; and he shall slay the 
dragon that is in the sea.” These three 
beasts, huge, crafty, and cruel, repre¬ 
sent the three great earthly powers 
upon whom this ju(%ment shall mainly 


As 

fall, and the judgiq,ent itself is the 
“ strong^sword” of the Lord. ,* , 

3. The punishment is for *'iniquUy." 
We ga^r from this chapter that the 
sin chiefly referred to is oppression, 
injhstlce, cruelty. God is a just God^ 
and is infinitely displeased with in¬ 
justice : “ A false balance is abomina¬ 
tion to the Lord; but a jist weight is 
his. delights" He has impressed upon 
the linmaki mihd Itikat lovS of justice* 
and hatred of o^resaiou which*so,, 
pre-eminently distin^sh himself. So 
that the best of menhave thd'strongest 
possible feeling of disgust at tyranny, 
oppression, and wrong. So strongly 
is this feeling imprinted in human 
nature, that 1% ^he midst of nations 
and communities where the most in- 
justico is done, men will no^ and then 
start up, roused and agitated to the 
very centre of their souls, at the 
wrongs and cruelties continually per¬ 
petrated by those whose duty it is to^ 
minister j nstice and loveymercy. J eho- 
vah is here described as indignant at 
these wrongs, and determined to putiish 
them. Hence the exhortation, “ Hide 
thyself as it wefe for a little moment, 
uutil the indignatSm be overpast.” 

11. An Invitation is given. It is 
addressed to •the righteous: “ Come, 
my people, enter thou ini® thy cham¬ 
bers, and i^ut thy doors about thee: 
hide 4hyself as it were for a little 
moment, uutil the, indignation be over¬ 
past. 

1. Dags of judgment, are seasons oj 
trial to God's people, A believer who 
enjoys a right and consistent state of 
mind is deeply concerned for the pro¬ 
gress of the best of all causes—the 
cause of Christ. To ace religion lan¬ 
guishing and declining, as in times of 
national visitation it frequ^tly does, 
is a severe trial of faith. Often, too, 
at such Reasons God’s people suffer 
personal pain or loss, which is a trial 
both to their own faith and to that of 
their fcUow-Christiana. The righteous 
are sometimes cut off with the wicked, 
and it appears as if God had forsakan 
and forgotten them. . Such events, 
mysterious as they do seem, are under 
the direction of him who “ doeth all 
things well.” 

“ For if the fire, or plague, or sword, 

Receive oommiasionlmm the Lord 
To smite the saints amonnt Ae rest, 

Their very pains and deans are hlest” 

2. In dags of judgment, God invites his ^ 
people to special prayer. Such an invi- 
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tatiou \a manifestly included in the 
fU'ords before us, “Come, my people, 
enter thou into thy chambers.” ’ Let 
our readers bear in mind, that “ The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” Moses, Samvfcl, 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and others in 
times of national danger, offered suo- 
oessful prater. The united formal 
prayers of a whole natiom yfouldjaot 
*be so effectual as^fhe'real'prayer "of 
oimrighteous man/' ' Our praying men 
are oifr b^st citizens : ten such would 
have savea Sodom. 

•*i. In days of judgment, Qod invites his 
people to special faith in him. There is 
great tenderness in this invitation. As 
■a hen calls her chi^.k«'ns under her 
wings, when she sees a bird of prey 
hovering bver them; or as a kind 
father calls his children in doors when 
a storm is rising: so Jehovah invites 
his people to takerefuge in him till the 
tempest be overblown. 

There are .anany chambers, so to 
speak, in the Divine character into 
which bis people may enter. There 
is. the chara o'er of his power, which is 
more mighty than the swords of the 
whole earth. I'here' is the chamber of 
his wUdom, which the deep counsels of 
men and devils cannot fl^lstrate. There 
Is the chamber of his love, which, like 
the sun, remains unchanged, However 
dark the clouds may be which, Tor a 
time, obscure it; and tliere is the 
chamber of his faithfulness, which 
assures us, that however things may 
look, he rides upon the tempest and 
directs the storm; that, present ap¬ 
pearances notwithstanding, “Allkings 
shall fall down before him, and all 
nations shall scrvc*him: ” that, snec;^ 
as the infidel will, and tremble as the 
believer loay, “ Ilis name shall endure 
for ever; his name shall be continued 
as long ns the sun, and mens shall be 
olessed in him ; all nations-shall call 
him blessed.” 

III. Encouraging assurances are 

HADE. 

"1. The conflict shall not be hug, “A 
little moment ” is spoken of. God can 
do a great work in a short time. In 
six days he created the heavens and 
the earth; in forty days be destroyed 
the world with a Hood; in a short 
time he can rectify its wrongs, remedy 
its abusel, and avenge its inijnries. 

2. The conflict shall secure the ad- 
^ vancemetd of society in liberty and bene¬ 
volence. Perhaps, under the govern- 


meut of God, punishment has always 
some wise and good purposi to answer 
beyond itself. The vedunbie conse- 

a uence of this judgment is set forth in 
le last clause of the chapter. 

I. The earth also shall disclose her 
blood. Those scenes of slow torture 
and inhuman cruelty which have long 
been enacted in defiance of justice by 
persecutors and opp/essors, shall be 
brought to light. Secret prisons, those 
engines of injustice, used by tbe slave¬ 
holder, the inmiisitor, the persecutor, 
the tyrant, shall be exposed before tbe 
sun, and ^e miserable victims of an 
abused power shftH go free. The pro¬ 
phet, in very fordble language, de¬ 
scribes the wretchefl condition of such 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses. Listen to the cry of the poor 
prisoners whose hopes of release have 
been again and again disappuinted: 
“ Like as a woman with child, that 
draweth near the time of her delivery, 
is<in pain, and crieth out in her pangs, 
so have we been in tby sight, O Lord. 
We have been with child, we have been 
in pain, we have, as it were, brought 
forth wind; we have not wrought any 
deliverandb upon the earth, neither 
have the inhabitants of the world ” 
(our oppressers) “ fallen.” Tbe answer 
of Jehovah in the nineteenth verse is 
full of hope : “Thy dead men shall 
live. My deceased” (Louth) “shall 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dw'ell 
in dust: for thy dew Is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out her 
dead." One eye has seen all your 
sufferings, one ear has heard all your 
complaints; deliverance is promised, 
and the time for your release draweth 
near. “To everything there is a 
season, and a time for every purpose 
under the heaven.” Take heart, then, 
ye much injured ones? He who at 
the proper season causes the dead seed 
to spring up, and who, at the time 
appointed,^■^l .cause even the dead 
that are in their graves to hear his 
voice, will perform his promise; and 
you who are sunk so low, who are 
politically and socially dead, shall be 
raised up. “ The earth shall cast out 
her dead.” 

2. “ The earth shaU no more ” (or no 
longer) “cover her slain." Nations 
have BO often gone backwards, that 
this assurance is doubly welcome. 
The direct and indirect effect of the 
Gospel, together with the judgments 
of God, shall secure this decided step 
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in tlie udv^cemeut of society. All 
nations sball enjoy equal laws, a free 
press, and an open iiiblc. 

Clavering, EsseJe* J'f.O'WER. 

« 


BJiLIYERANCE IN TRIAL. 

• • • 

That God delays deliverance in* trial 
is this moment tlie experience of rry.iiy 
an afflicted and “inucli trembling’^' 
saint in the clmrcb of the liedccBicr. 
They are in suffering, difficulty, or 
danger; a night of weq)ing has cast 
its deep, sad shade over their soul, and 
they IftiYc long anxiGusly looked for 
the darkness to breajc and the dawn to 
appear, but as yet they see not 

“ Tile morning stealing^n the night, 

Melting tlic darkness.” 

That the morning never will arrive, 
and the night will oiidnrc for ever, 
Ihoir faith, though fainting, never w'ijl 
believe. Their God has promised to 
make darkness light before his saints, 
and they know, that to have the pro¬ 
mise ot that God, is to possess the 
sure pledge of performance; yet the 
delay is painful, often seems ungra¬ 
cious and mysterious, and ptflcnce 
feels exhausted in waiting upon God. 
Mourning souls, be not discouraged or 
surprised, “af, though some strange 
thing happened to you.” To delay 
deliverance in tijal has characterised 
the dealing of God towards his saints 
in every age of the Church’s history. 
The Scriptures afford many an illus¬ 
tration, and tvith trying circnmstauecs, 
lo whicli your case can furnish no 
parallel. " Ciod did tempt Abraham, 
and said unto him, Take now' thy 
■sou, thine only son Isaac, whom thotr 
Invest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there fur a 
burnt-offering upon one of the moun¬ 
tains which 1 will tell thee o^” 

There was a terrible precision in the 
terms of the unprecedented injunction. 
How the w'ords, “ Thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest," were 
fitted to suggest the deepest anguish 
to the patriarch’s bosom. All .the 
father's feelings must have been wrung 
at the call to immolate the son of his 
old ago, and the darling child of pro¬ 
mise. Nature, with its instincts given 
by heaven, would rise up in arms 
against the command. But faith sus¬ 
tains, and he triumphs; he obeys the 
strange, but Divine and explicit iu- 


itl 

junction; saddles hi^ ass, takes his 
servants, «,ud Isaac, the required victim, 
and early on the morrow proceeds on 
his way to the place appointed. His 
surjprisiug promptitude, however, does- 
not obtain removal of the trial; all 
that day and on the morrow tlie in¬ 
junction rests upon him; tl^ third day 
dawns, and the mountain heaves to* 
vic\«,' midjliu ascev^s the eppoiuted - 
height, anu stands •yith his son upon 
the place of offering, yet there is no ' 
reversjil of the requirement; heaven is 
stern, and his faith seems unhououred. 

'The wood iti laid, Isaac is bound, 
.\ijraham sciKcs the sacrificial knife, it 
is uplifted, gleams iu the air, is steadied 
for the fatal pluJigb, and then, but not 
until then, is the command«removed. 
To the last moment God delayed de¬ 
liverance ! 

Again, we see the pilgrim host pf 
l^irncl upon fhc Red Sea shore, the 
dashing waves of “the all-devouriug“ 
waters ” break before thSiu, while on 
either hand precipitous moimtuius pise 
and close them in, behind them throng 
the Egyptian hostj “ All the horses and 
chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen 
.Hid his array,” their spears gleaming 
riu the distance, dike meteors of death. 
Has God betrayed his covenant people I 
E.scape -appears ii^ossible; refuge 
fails oy. every side. The panic-stricken 
multitude cry aloud, seek the interpo¬ 
sition of luin at whose command they 
left the “ house of bondage,” and by 
whose guidance they were led to tins 
position of peril. Then' prayers un¬ 
noticed, they murmur against their 
devoted leader, Moses. He, too, is 
fearl'uriy peiplexud*; hope and fear 
divide iiis bosom. The moments of 
terror are multiplied—are p|olongcd 
to hours. The evening gives no token 
of salvatiof—^brings with it a darkness 
of suspense. Beneath the curtain of 
the- night the waters were divided. 
God concealed what he was perform¬ 
ing ; only the morning light revealed 
the rescue. God delayed deliverance.* 

Daniel, the purest merely human 
character in all the Bible, addressed 
by heaven repeatedly as “ greatly 
beloved,” from his very spiritual no¬ 
bility, the marked victun of jealousy 
and inalice, because of faithfi^ess to 
his conscience and his God| stands 
convicted of capital offence against 
a concerted statute of that law which, 
in oriental absolutism, “ changeth 
not.” The over-reuched monarch is 
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deep conceni for Tim favourite; 
vronld untie the cord of death which 
malicious craft has coiled around him; 
“ to the going down of the sun," the 
. close of the judicial daj^ does he lal^pur 
to deliver him, but heaven lends no 
aid, and gives no . token of concern. 
Has not (rod left his servant to his 
*fiitc, and despised to save him ? There 
is no way. of eva^ng fhe inconsiderate 
and liaaty ordingpce, the'' law must 
tifke, its course - and its sanction be 
unbroken. I^ouiel is delivered to de¬ 
struction ; the evil courtiers triumph. 
He is led to the den of lions, stands 
upon the brink ,of its bloodr stained 
entrance; at the sigl^t of their ex¬ 
pected prey the rawj^us beasts send 
forth a roar that shakes with terror 
every heart in the band arotmd the 
prophet. Will not heaven now appear, 
and no longer tarry in its interference ? 
The time has not come yet. With 
•-hearts moved and hurried by excite¬ 
ment wc 8ec°him lowered to the lions. 
Then, hut not until then, is God’s 
power put forth. In a moment the 
stunning roar is stilled; there is a 
wondrous quiet, thn lion’s jaw is held 
lu bondage, but to what au extremity, 
evmi to his “ greatly beloved," did God 
delay deliverance. 

It were easy to multiply the in¬ 
stances in which the same dealing has 
been known in the salvation of God. 
Wc might describe the case of Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego, only 
given to see the interference of his 
power when actually cast into “the 
burning fiery furnace;" or that of 
Peter, only aelivered upon the night 
before his intended execution; ‘or we 
might set forth toe imprisonment of 
Paul and Silas, until the midnight hour, 
in the felon’s home of Philippi. Mn 
truth, we may assert, that thus to 
protract his deUverances is the general 
method of his conduct, almoBt amount¬ 
ing to a law in the providence of our 
God. 

But we come to ask the reaean of 
this procedure. That it results from 
any tuceetky in the nature or circum¬ 
stances of &e God of the Churdi, en- 
listened faith refuses to believe. “ Lo, 
1 am with you always,*’ is a proimse 
which rev^s his omnipresence; and 
to his own inquiry, “ Is anything too 
hard for mp? all the of nature 
enable ns to answer, No. Nor must 
he wait for a given moment to make 
known his power. There is none to 


prescribe to him the sea|pn when to 
act; “the times and the seasons hath 
he put in his own power." Why, then, 
in his salvation to his people, is deli¬ 
verance delayed ? Erpm various Trea¬ 
sons which might be assigned wc select 
a principal one, and upon which we 
believe not much stress has been laid ; 

God delays deliverance in trial in order 
to exercise graces which, in this world, 
MuSr be perfected. 

I^pve, joy, and peace shall be con¬ 
summated in heaven. There the soul 
shall dwell in God; “shall be like 
him;” and “ God is lo^e.” There the 
saint shall havwgot beyond the region 
of waves and stoims,^ 

“ And shall bathe his weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest.” 

There shalllie have reached the special 
dwelling-place of Him in whose “ pre¬ 
sence there is fulness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasures 
far evermore." But in heaven there 
is no room for faith, none for hope, 
none for patience. Faith is lost in 
perfect vision; hope dies in full frui¬ 
tion ; patience, never summoned, since 
every desire of the heart is met, slum¬ 
bers jonconscious in the soul: 

“ The moinuig-stai is lost in light; 

Faith vanishes in perfect sight; 

The rainbow passes vitli the storm, 

And hope, with sorrow’s faduig form.” 

On earth, then, which is their proper 
sphere, must those graces be perfected. 
Here, amid the dim shadows, and agi¬ 
tations, and uncertainties of time, must 
Faith Tm called to build upon the word 
of God; and to prove that even amid 
the most suspicious appearances she 
can trust it. Here Hope must be given 
to put forth her buoyant strength, “ to 
lean upon her anchor, while it sustains 
her;" and here, where nights of sorrow 
spread their darkness, mast Patience 
be called to stand upon her watch- 
tower, and, with long-suffering, wait 
fox the streaking light of the promised, 
moming. Hence the exhortation of' 
the inspired James, “ Let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing." 
Profitable is the study of the ways of 
God; often docs it lead to unexpected 
discoveries of his grace and wisdom, 
and many would it save from tlie 
vanity and guilt of charg'mg him 
foolishly. It IS not always^ however, 
we can find out the wherefore of liis 
dealings; sometimes does he wrap 
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himself in clouds and darkness, and 
show it is his glory to conceal a 
matter.!' Yet the goodness manifested 
in the known, will enable ns to rely 
tmon him in the unknown; to bear up 
the head, and fOar not; even when his 
way is in the sea, mid his path in the 
great waters, and his footsteps are not 
known! « , ,H. M. 

Jrmagk ^ 

PRESENT CONDEMNATION. 

“ He that helieveth not is- <»inde8uied al> 
ready,”—Jq^iN iii. 18. 

Ti^ERE is something portentous in 
these words. WFat meaning do they 
convey? Whatjconsequonces do they 
foretell ? What is to be expected from 
the long-continued indulgence of un¬ 
belief—of a settled determination prac¬ 
tically to disobey and disregard the 
Divine will ? It is evident that a scru¬ 
tiny is vigorously going on, the inves¬ 
tigation unceasing, the pages of the 
awM book filling up, where‘all is 
recorded, which hMcafter is to- be 
brought to light. Tlicrc is not a sin 
committed but is known and written 
down—a witness going licfore to Judg¬ 
ment, How easy is it to fancy that 
there is no recognition indivi(|ual 
actions in the motives, intents, and 
aims of life! ' How deceptive to ima¬ 
gine that God, who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, can pass by 
unnoticed |be conduct of each and all 
in every conscious moment! How' 
sad to reflect on the moral condition 
of thousands who pass along the 
stream of time, nnmindfiil of the fiwt 
that they are on their march to 
an eternal world, where will be un¬ 
folded nil the dark lines which have 



treat with contempt^ or lightly est^m, 
the Word of God ? Neglect of study¬ 
ing the Scriptured daily, regularly, 
prayerfully, is the infallible resutf 
of unbelief, and affords an awiul proof 
of the demncracy of human nature, 
^then unaided by Divine grace. It, is 
difficult to conceive how a revelation, 
proceeding direct from the ifioral Go¬ 
vernor of the universe^ should be so 
dipregar^d, discredited, rejected. How 
clear it; is, that^yhere there is the ab¬ 
sence of snprem# delight in seeking\o 
know the will of God, the cvid^ce. is 
conclusive that maix recoj’ds'his own 
condemnation. Nothing can palliate 
or excuse such a dereliction of duty, 
such a ivilfhl opposition to the gra¬ 
cious and merciful designs of a holy 
God. ^ • 

Wherever we look, wq^mcct with the 
aboundings of iniquity. Qnc would 
suppose that 'man, endowed as he is 
with faculties of the highest order, 
would hasten to become acquainted 
with the supreme commands of his 
Creator, and yield t(f the Divine autim- 
rity. He possesses the jewel, however, 
but does not value it, The Bible is to 
him a sealed book, becaitse he wiill not 
come to' the light, that his deeds may. 
be reproved. He sees it, but neither 
studies its sacred pages, nor delights 
to know its precious contents. He 
shuns it, as if convinced his innate 
guilt would stand condemned by its 
laitliful reproofs. He resolves not to 
believe its awful and solemn truths, 
and drowns the first awakenings of a 
conscience ill at ease. He resists the 
inward monitor, which whispers alarm 
and terror in the prospect of a coming 
, judgment, lest his present course of 
sin should b« marred or arrested. The 


been indelibly engraven on their cha¬ 
racter since they possessed a conscious 
existence! 

Unbelief is at the root of every sin, 
and is a practical denial of that glo¬ 
rious revelation whicn God, in his great 
mercy, has given to man. It is a curse 
which withers his happiness, mars hjs 
joys, destroys his peace, foretells his 
doOm. It is the forerunner to every 
calamity, the pathway to misery and 
endless woe, It is opposed to aU the 
attributes of the Divine character, 
either as manifested in the wonders 
of creation, or in the great scheme of 
human redemption. “The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God." 
What greater sin can there be, than to 


chain of iniquity binds him, as a slave, 
to his passions, and he wilfully sets 
his face against the glorious scheme of 
htynan redemption. He evades all iu- 
cjuiry, all research into the oracles of 
inspired truth, as if be would blot out 
religion from the universe, >uid disbe¬ 
lieve in his individual accountability. 
To drown thought and reflection, he 
has recourse to a thousand sdhemes of 
fertile invention, and dives into the 
veriest follies, dissipation, and plea¬ 
sure, until his mind become a wbirl- 
pool of vain, foolish, and wild vaganes. 
He stands condemned by the law ox his 
God, and the testepony of his own 
conscience. « 

It is on unequal combat to fight 
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agahisfc (iod. Man does this at his 
peril, because he will not believe the 
written testimony.* In the present day 
ve‘ perceive infidelity boldly a\id un- 
biushin^ly advocated. What a host 
of the vilcbt publications find their 
' W 4 .y to the vrorkshop, the manufactc^ 
ries, and places of resort, where they 
are openly read, commented on, ex¬ 
plained, in order to entrap the youth- 
iul‘‘hearer, and poison the thoughtlq^ 
apd unsuspecting 1 iHovr many have 
to diife their downfa^h and utter do- 
structioi^of happiness, to the wiles of 
the subtle adversary, who, with his 
deadly shafts of satire directed against 
religion, has fatally, alas! s'ruck his 
victim, and too often scfiled hn- doom! 

I have been au eyc-witne^ to such an 
instance, and knew one A’bo in bis em- 
jdoyment haibbocome acqiiaintcd witb 
those whtt held infidel opinions. He 
thought, fi'uin his knowledge of Scrip¬ 
ture, that his mountain stoo^l strong; 
biiL lie was soon drawn into the net 
spread for him, and died under a heavy 
cloud. I heard of* another fact, where 
du infidel, on his death-bed, boasted 
that be bad converted eleven persons 
to bis*own .sentiments. Silfch instances 
••ivfc fearful to contcmplUte, and yet 
they arc, it is to be feared, of frequent 
occurrence. 

Young man, t%,kc care of the com- 
*pauy you keep, and remember tb'at 
one wrong step may lead to youi‘ 
eternal ruiiJ. Turn a deaf ear to the 
first seductive word, which invites only 
to destroy. Two worlds contend for 
you; to which do you belong ? Are 
you still without faitli, living faith in 
Christ'/ Arc you in your sins, with 
the whole weight of accumulated guilt • 
rising up like a mountaiif before God? 
Are yon impenitent, unconverted, un¬ 
concerned abouj. the precious, never- 
dying soul? Arc you living without 
God, and Avithout hope of a glorivus 
resurrection to eternal life ? Are you 
filling up the cup of your iniqtuty? 
Are you encountering from hour to 
hour the frown of au offended God? 
Are yoUtTUshing on to death and judg¬ 
ment, without the mark of the Lamb 
in your forehead, w'ithout holiness of 
miiid and life, without the conscious¬ 
ness that your sius are forgiven and 
blotted out for ever ? Are you griev¬ 
ing the Spirit of God, by still resisting 
the voice of coustxeuce, striving against 
your convictions, o^lposing the truth, 
“.•t)ba<aaing the light by wiuul, decided, 


determined hostility to perSuasiou, en¬ 
treaty, reproofj exhortation te flee from 
the wrath to come ! What remains for 
you in expectation, if this, alas! is the 
dark side of your character, but so¬ 
lemnly to ponder these*words, “ He 
that bclievoth not is condemned al¬ 
ready?” Let the sentence, “present 
coudemn,ation,*’ be duly, deeply con¬ 
sidered, jnntil the question, in all its 
real importance, take full possession 
of the heart; “Am I still iu con¬ 
demnation, exposed to the WTath of 
a righteous God?” Look to the reward 
of faith : “ He thfcl believeth on Him ' 
is not condemned,” John ill. 18. “ jfle 

that heareth my vrord, and believeth 
on Him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemna¬ 
tion, but is passed from death uuto 
life,” John V. 24'. “ There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who Ai'alk not after 
ihe flesh, but after the Spirit," liora. 
viii. 1. Lay bold on eternal life now, 
and nf) longer trifle with the Word of 
God; lest you di^ suddenly, unexpect¬ 
edly, without a moment’s warning, iu 
your sins, to hear the righteous sen¬ 
tence, “ Condemned, and lost for ever!" 

F. S. G. 

Tiverton , Bevon . Jan ., 18S5. 


A VOICE FEOM THE TOMBS. 

A worthy minister of the United States 
recently published a sermon which he 
preached ou the first Sabbath of the 
year. The following arc the more 
touching portions of this very remark¬ 
able sermon. The statistics have u 
peculiar value : 

The 53 persons whose funerals vve 
have attended the last yeai', may be 
classed, as to age, as follows, viz.: 
tne number that died under ten 
years of age was 14; over ten, and 
under twenty-five years, 12; over 
twenty-five, and forty, 26; over 

forty and under sixty, 12; between sixty 
and seventy, 5; betw'een seventy and 
eighty, 2; between eighty and ninety, 4. 

The four last w'ere all females, whose 
ages were respectively, eigbty-tbree, 
eigbty-flvc, eighty-five, and eighty-six. 

The oldest man buried by us was 
seventy-nine years of age. 

The youngest person on our list was 
tl^ee months old. 

The average of these 53 persons, in¬ 
cluding so many aged people, was 
thirty^ve and me-Jifth years. 
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Of tlie 53f 29 were males, and 24 
females. « 

Of the 39 ovjsr ten years of age, 16 
only were religious professors. 

The sum total of iUnerals attended 
by us during lour joint pastorate of 
seven years, is 205; and the following 
tabic is interesting and instructive. Of 
these 205, there have died .uu$^er ten 
years of age, 68 (or one-third^of the 
whole) \ between ten and twenty-five, 
35 (more than one-sixth of the whole); 
between twenty-five and forty, ^3 (a 
little more than one-ninth of the wnule); 
between forty and sixty, 32 (little more 
than one-sixth of the whole); between 
sixty and seventy, 17 (one-twelfth of the 
whole); between jjevciity and eighty, 
13; between eighty iuid ninety, 11; 
and between ninety and ninety-three, 6. 

Here we have a fact n#)t easily paral¬ 
leled, that dunng these seven years wc 
have buried thirty persons between the 
ages of seventy and ninety-three, a 
little more tluin one-seventh of the 
W'holc number. • 

Wc have in that time buried two 
persons, a man and a woman, who 
w'erc almost nipety-threc years old; 
one woman who was nipety-two; a 
mail and two women who wore about 
ninety. • , 

If wc recur to out losses in the 
church, u c hnd th.at nine ot our mem¬ 
bers ha\(‘. died the last year. One of 
these was twenty years of age; and 
yet, iiicbiding this young person, flic 
avoivvic iigc of the nine is sevoiiff/ years; 
cxcIusim; ot the young nitiu, the ave¬ 
rage age ol the remaining eight is 
seceu/tj-SfX and a quarter years, which 
iscems a somewhat remarkable fact. 
Taking out the yoiuig man of twenty, 
and two who died aged sixty-thrcc, 
the average age of the remaining six 
is eighty years and a lilllc mure! 

The average number of funerals that 
W'C ha\'c attended iluriug seven years, 
is twenty-nine and two-^eyenths a year. 
Sliould this be the average of deaths, 
it will not require many more years to 
swell our records of death iu this com¬ 
munity to a number equal to that 
which usually attends public'service 
iu this house ou sabbath morning. 
Indeed, do we not know that already 
many of our beloved hearers are not 
here to-day, and that their places iu 
f^s house shall know them no more 
fop ever ? 

How soon other places will become 
vacant, God will reveal to us iu his 


own time. The stream of Time sedms 
a harmless, quiet, and not dreadfttl 
stream; but when we Recount its doings 
for scvcA years, it assumes the majesty* 
of a divine and very efficient agent, 
accomplishing the decree of God, which 
Im devoted the whole human family 
to death. 

In looking over the table of diseases 
which proved fatal to persons, !• 
fuwj[ that 48 died of such diseases Ss 
dysentery, croup, "Consumption, fevers, 
etc., and by sudden accident; whilst 
only 5 may be said to have diq^ ** be¬ 
cause there was no oildn their lamps.” 
This table impressively preaches to us 
the truth, which most arc slow to be¬ 
lieve, that but very few of us will die 
of old age, h\^ that death will come in 
a way and at a*time when wc are not 
looking for it. This iahk of diseases 
seems to say to us, “ Watch ye there¬ 
fore,” etc. Matt: xiii. 35—37. 

You wiU see by the record thus 
given, that w'O have survived a year of 
extraordinary perils. ^Death has been 
restricted to no age, sex, or condition 
of life. Infancy and youtli have been 
visited. In one case,we.met with a 
mother, to asSfst her in burying tWo of 
her children; hnd in another fiunily,** 
wc have buried four out of five of 
the children. Some arc now weeping 
to rcincmhcr how smdtfenly they were 
reduced to widowhood; and others, 
h(5w, iu “the twinkling of an eye,” 
some dear to them were lulled vio¬ 
lently. 

In looking over the mortality among 
us, and recalling the resignation of 
those Christians who have departed 
to be with Christ, wc can more 
heartily than ever commend to this 
people the religion of Christ, as the 
best, safest^ aud most glorious religion 
in which to die. All that we have seen 
and heard among the dying the last 
ycarjPconvinces us that a saving inte¬ 
rest in Christ is the great attainment 
of life,—that he only is supremely 
happy who makes this attainment! 

Beloved people, your pastors wish 
you a “happy new year;” butaleeply 
impressed with the expectation that it 
will be the last some of you will hear 
from us. The next new year’s sermon 
may bo preached by another, whUst 
the' lips that utter this may he sealtd 
iu death; or if we should again re¬ 
hearse the history of *11118 congrega¬ 
tion for another yedr, we may number 
ou the records of the dead somp of 
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yoil who are here to-da.j: «aid it dia- 
tresaes us to think how many of you 
are not yet ready to die! 


I DESIRE TO DIE. ’ 

The following reasons for desiring to 
^ie were written by Mrs. Jane llat- 
ckffe, an emment Christian lady, who 
died at C^,ester, |wo, huhdrcd and 
Eighty years ago: 

I desire to die, because 1 want, while 
I live here, the glorious presence of 
God, whicli I love and long for, and 
that sweet fellowship of angels 
and saints, who woxdd be glad of me, 
as I am of them, and wouM entertain 
me with unwearied delight. 

. I desire to^die, because, while I live, 

I shall want the perfection of my 
nature, knd be as aa estranged and 
banished person from my Father’s 
house. ' 

I desire to die, because I would not 
live to oUend so good a God, nor to 
grieve his Holy Spirit; for his loving 
kindness is belter than life itself, 

1 dosirc to die, bccaua(^;this world is 
,,.i[nfectcd with the plague of sin, and 
some have this plague sore running 
upon them, and I myself,am tainted 
with the same^disease; so as, while 1 
live here, 1 can be in no jilace, nor in 
any company, but I am still in danger 
of being infected, or infecting others; 
and if this wprld doth hate me be¬ 
cause I endeavour to follow goodness, 
how will it rejoice if my foot do but 
slip! 

1 desire to die, because of the devil’s 
malignant and incessant assaults. I 
can stand nowhere bqforc the Lord 


on earth, but one devil* or other is 
at my right hand; and#I must of 
necessity enter into conflict with them 
and their temptations, and be buifeled 
and gored by them, which is a tbou- 
sandmld worse than death. 

I desire to die, because by death I 
shall rest from the hard labours of 
this life^. , , 

I desire to die, because nothing in 
this wbrid can give me solid and 
durable contentment. 

1 fear not death, because it is but 
the separation of the body from the 
soul. 

I fear not death, because death is 
such an enemy as has been dften 
vanquished, and becanse I am armed 
for it, and the weapons of my warfare 
are mighty through God, and I am 
assured of victory. 

I do not fear death for the pain 
of it, for I am persuaded I have 
endured as great pains in life as I 
shall find in death, and death will 
curci me of all sorts of pains; and 
because Christ died a terrible and 
accursed death, that any kind of dcalh 
might be blessed to me; and that («od, 
who has greatly loved me in life, will 
not neglect me in death, but his Spirit 
will succour and strengthen me all the 
rime of the combat. 

{f- I do not fear death for any loss, 
for I shall but lose my body by it, 
and that is but a prison to my soul, an 
old rotten house or rag{»ed garment; 
nay, I shall not lose that either, for 
I shall have it restored again at my 
Saviom-’s second coming, made much 
better than it now is; for this vile 
body shall be like the body of Christ, 
and by death I shall obtain a far 
better me. 


REV. PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD.* 


For many years Mr. Scholefiold was a 
gr.at uame in the Church of England, 
and more especially in the sphere of 
his'invaluable labours. Next to Charles 
Simeon, no name shone in Cambridge 
with greater lustre, or carried with it 
more evangelical weight than that of 
Mr. Scholefield. They were men, in 

f Hetnoir of the late Rev. James Scholei 
Literary Character, by the Rev. 


divers important respects, of exactly 
kindred feelings, with superior intelli¬ 
gence, somewhat extended and accu¬ 
rate learning, singular amiability of 
spirit, habits of order and industry, 
they were remarkably fitted to make 
friends, and to keep them; to over¬ 
come difliculties, and to multiply the 

Id. By his Widow. With Notices of his 
■. Selwvh, M.A. Seeley and Co. 
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triunipltf of truth. The difficulties of 
the admirabki Simeon, from the period 
at which hg appeared, and the circum* 
stances of that period, were far ^eater 
than those of Mr. Scholefield ; indeed, 
the former laboured, and the latter, in 
a great raeasyre, entered into his la¬ 
bours. He was, nevertheless, not with¬ 
out his own trials; but in every case 
he proved himself, through the help of 
his Master, more than conqueror. Few 
men in his walk, and occupicilf in his 
work, ever numbered more friends at 
the clo.se, while he left not behind him 
a single enemy. His loss was*great, 
not simply to the Church of England, 
but to the common 'fellowship of the 
faithful. He was a tower of strength, 
and particularly adapted to the times 
which have latterly been passing over 
us. His sun went dowm at a period 
when there was reason to hope for a 
considerable amount of additional la¬ 
bour. The loss is all the greater from 
the I’oct, that every vear of this mature 
period Avould have heen Avorth a num¬ 
ber of years in early life. His work, 
nevertheless, AA'as done; and when the 
summons came, he was both ready and 
Avilliiig to depart. 

Some Memorial was clearly due to 
a mail of Avhom all this Kan be said; 
and that memorial is now lyifore 'us. 
Mrs. Scholofleld tells* us, that frofii 
almost the entire absence of any 
written materials, which might be 
Hviiilablc I’or biography, it would have 
iiecn diflleult, if not impossible, for 
any one but his widow to write his 
private or general history. We cite 
this fact as a warning to men of posi¬ 
tion, concerning whose history and 
habits posterity may be concerned to 
be informed. In the recent great bio¬ 
graphies of Drs. Chalmers, llcugh, and 
liall-^-dozen more, to Avhich our pages 
have testified, the great advantage of 
auto-biographical sketches of early 
days, and of journals and diaries of 
latter times, was strikingly apparent. 
Of these advantages thckprescnt volunie 
i-s deprived. Happily,^ however, the 
blank jias been supplied, as far as, 
perhaps, it was possible to supply it, 
by the faithful memory and the loving 
hand of the cultivated and admirable 
woman whose honour it is to rank as 
the “ widow " of Professor Scholefield. 
It comes out here^ in the first chapter 
of the Memoir, that this very able .....u 
had his crotchets, among which was a 
“very great objection to memoirs in 


general." His tindowr tells us, 

“he seldom read one;’’ and that 
intended none to be written of hua- 
self,” inasmuch as he kept no memo¬ 
randa df even the most interesting* 
events of his life, beyond a short out¬ 
line to mark the day that such events 
oJeurred. Now, however admirably: 
and exemplary avc may consider his 
life generally, we certainly lodk upon 
this aversion tb biogrnphjF as a serious- 
fault, and anything but a mark *bf 
wis’dom., \Ve.b<fijl, that.within thj 
%A hole range of Klerature there is no¬ 
thing, in point of interest and insfriic- 
tiveness, for a moment to be coinpared 
with biography, which is the history 
of humanity, the material of ethical 
philosophy, a great storehouse of 
maxims of prudence, and of rules of 
life. We nu^t array against the 
opinions of the Professor.all the Avise 
and great of ancient or of, modem 
times, placing onr great moralist at 
their head. Ilou'eACr, the sun has its 
spots, an(f Mr. Scholefield, with his 
splendours and excellencies, may be 
allowed to have bis infirmities. But 
this was not the only crotchet. Not- 
Avitbstanding his superior Uncncy of 
extcmporanq^pis speech, 'one of. his 
greatest public trials Avas to appear''* 
upon the platform ! His wife tells ns, 
that “ no portion of his diities did he 
feel more distasteful than making a 
speech.” Now this is mere AAhim, or 
the fruit of a morbid sensibility. He 
had such a .sense of imaginary insuffi¬ 
ciency, that so late as. 1852, on the 
occasion of delivering an admirable 
speech, when his wife referred to it, 
and expressed surprise at his attempt, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh! I have made a 
wretched speech, but I felt it a dAity to 
be there.” • 

The whole of Mr. Scholefield’s middle 
life is comparatively a blank, at least, 
AA'c have little more than a few facts, 
and a batch of his own Letters, Avhich 
possess no di.stinguishing attnbutes. 
They appear to have been simply the 
effusions of the moment, to accomplish 
temporary purposes: In later life, 
that is, about the year 1843, he A'isited 
Scotland, aud was greatly delighted 
with its scenery, as aa ell as improved 
in health and spirits. So much, indeed, 
vvas he pleased Ai ith the land of “ blue 
mists, the mountain, and the floods” 
iliat lie visited it again no fewer ihw 
three times. Now, for the fitst time, 
we meet with fragipents of a journal 
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/pU of interest, and allowing how 
valuable* such a record would have 
been, kept through life. On returning 
from one of these rambles, throughout 
' a distance of 1,250 miles, herecords, 
in a series of paragraphs, the mercies 
which had attended him, and the ex¬ 
ceeding kindness with which he every¬ 
where met, even from those that were 
“ entitely unknown to him before.” 

The aecoicd part of the volume con¬ 
sists of an ouuino of his ^ater dpys, 
/jriginally -written*” far circulation 
amongst a choice nrcle 'of friends, d 
circfhmstancc that has determined its 
character, r To have divested it of the 
minute and touching particulars here 
presented, and thus to fit it for tbe 
cold eye of a critical public, had been 
to divest it of half its charms. Mrs. 
Scholcfield, notwithstanding it cost her 
a' struggle, has, upon the whole, done 
well in nresenting it in all its original 
simplicrty, humility, and love. To this 
she was induced by some of her chief 
friends ; and there is no' ground to 
regret that she yielded to their counsel. 
The strength 6f the volume mainly 
consists in this touching Memorial of 
his last illness and death. 

Many of*our readers^who are con- 
'’^versant with iJiat goldten hook, “ The 
Remains op CECir,,” will recollect, that 
the memorial part ivas preparc-d by 
Mrs. 0.cil, a&d that Mr. Pratt sup¬ 
plied the ” Cliaracter.” Now the Same 
plan is adopted licre : Mrs. Scholcfiold, 
linving occupied upwards of 2.')0 ])nges, 
steps aside, that (tnc of the Prf)fessor’s 
literary friends, Mr. S^wyn, may state 
his views of the character of the de¬ 
parted. That character displays both 
judgment and candour, and is, we pre¬ 
sume, upon the whole, a faithftil and 
life-like portraiture oft the mlmirablc 
man. A touching reference is made 
to his earlier trials, from which it 
appears that Dissenters are not alone 
in the wars they have to figjjt for 
truth and righteousness. Mrs. Scholc¬ 
field states, that Mr. Scholcfield’a 
“ capability of bearing much that was 
painful and distressing was frequently 
testc(|^; and the calmness and dignity 
with which he bore repeated insults 
will be remembered by many.*' Strange, 
that a man of such learning, mch vir¬ 
tue, and such position should, in the 
Fstablished Church, have been so cir¬ 
cumstanced! What is human nature 
in its unsanct\fied state ? Mr. Selwyn 
■ states, that his excellent flock “suf¬ 


fered with and for him in. all. his 
trialsand it would seem that the 
unhappy spirit from whicjli his trou¬ 
bles sprung, “ extended to every trans¬ 
action in the parish.” He was doomed 
to go Sunday after Sunday, “ not know¬ 
ing whether the organ sould be used, 
in consequence of the contention which 
prevailed." 'Phus, both in the church 
and out of it, music, as conducted by 
choirs or with organs—music, that has 
been so, renowned for its power to 
soothe the soul—has, in modern times, 
and amongst professing Christians, been 
one o4 the principal sources of the bit¬ 
terest conflict, strife, division, and every 
evil work! To such a pass had things 
come, that he at last felt deeply anxious 
to he removed from the scene of trou¬ 
ble. In his early nays, when health 
was high, and spirits overflowing, his 
house was a sort of hotel lor the re¬ 
ception of friends from all parts of the 
country. During his latter years, how¬ 
ever, he shrank from company, and 
sometimes expressed himself to the 
eiTcei, that “ a straw would sink him.” 
liut, notwithstanding this, he was still 
strong for labour. • 

Mr. Selwyn states another of his 
peculiarities—which we consider ano¬ 
ther of his crotchets—“ Never did he 
use extemporaneous praj er iu the pul¬ 
pit; though, pCiljaps, f'lMv might have 
greater temptations so to do, from his 
gi’cat command ol‘ language." Now 
this is far from a laudable course. 
Whatever the cxccllcjice of Church 
Collects, there is much, vciry much, 
in the condition of a flock, a neigh- 
hoiirhood, a nation, and a uurld, for 
vhicli they make no provision. His 
case illustrates the power (jf habit, and 
the tendency of an excess of forms to 
repress the. working of llic affi-ctioiis, 
and even to enthral the most elevated 
minds. 

Mr. Selwyn having finished his part 
of the husincss, a chapter is subjoined, 
con,si8tinjg of letters from a number 
of friends, who have each expressed 
themselves touching some of the many 
phases of Mr. Scholcficld's cliaracter. 
Amongst these effusions, \ihicli arc nu¬ 
merous, perhaps the most interesting 
that of the Rev. C. Jirydges, famous 
throughout the whole ('hurcli of God 
forhis" Commentary on Pt.aImCXIX.," 
and amongst ministers of every sect, for 
lii.s book on tbe “ Christian Ministry.” 
It appears that the friendship between 
these two excellent men was most in- 



tiniate,.and of moi^e than twenty years’ 
standing—a fact that speaks volumes 
for the chlracte^ of the dece'ased. 
Whenever^ Mr. Brydgcs visited Cam¬ 
bridge, he always foimd his way, as 
a matter of course, to the hospitable 
fireside of his friend. lie says, “No 
other place IJad the same attractions 
of brottierhood} the interchange was 
equally free on the other side. Each 
of OUT houses was the home*or rest 
of the other, as circumstances,-snade it 
convenient.” This is beautiful! There 
is friendship, grounded on common 
hopes and common sympathies. ■» 

Siich is a gUmpse at a volume which 
will possess considerliblc interest in 
Chiifch circles, and which may be read 
with advantage by Dissenters, since it 
%vill teach them what excellence may 
subsist even among Low Church mini¬ 
sters, and at the same time show the 
heavy price which is bften paid for 
imaginary advantages. 


DR. DODDRIDGE. 

Amidst a multitude of particulars in 
which Dr. Doddridge was an example 
and a model to 1'oung Men, and more 
especially to those aspiring to the 
office of- the Mini.stry, .attention is 
due to his private deportment, and 
the care with %rhich^he cultivated 
personal godliness. Of few' i.ien could 
it ever with more truth have been 
.affirmed,'that he “walked as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” Acting on 
Miitthew llerry’s principle, that there 
is “nothing lost by prayer,” he prac¬ 
tised secret de^otion to an extraordi¬ 
nary extent. It has been reported, on 
the best authority, that Luther, in his 
busiest times, spent about thrt>e hows 
a da;/ in prayer, a_ fact which, in this 
busy age, seems all but incredible. 
The precise amount of time thus occu¬ 
pied by Doddridge, we have no means 
of ascertaining. He appears, indeed, to 
have had sound and wholesome views 
upon this subject. He^was less con¬ 
cerned about acts and minutes, than 
about “ being in the fear of the Lord 
all the day long.” This is right; 
although religion is necessarily con- 
.uected with acts, yet it is a life, rather 
than a performance. 

Doddridge, having formed a plan 
for himself, by way of general outline, 
was in the habit of reading it over 
once a month, as in the presence of 
the Most High God, with a view to 


keep himself in mind of his R^cw 
lutions, confessing his shortcomings, 
and asking strenglbibr a better ob^i-' 
cnce. The time chosen for this prayer¬ 
ful perusal appears to have been thoi 
first Lord's day of each month, when 
he occasionally made additions such 
a) circumstances required. We cannqt 
better illustrate his course than by 
presenting his Rules for the direction 
of his conduct while a student, which 
he wrrote at the beginning of his intsr- 
lea rod Testampntj^bat he plight be the 
more frel^uently jjpminded of his obli^ 
gations. We commend them most 
earnestly to all younj^ people ‘6f both 
sexes, but, m partidular, to Young 
Men, and, above all, to Students for 
tbo Ministry: 

1 Let my hrst thoughts be de\'out and 
thankful Let me liae eatlv, immediately 
letuin God more solemn thauks for the mer¬ 
cies of the night, devote myself to^him, and 
heg his assistance in the intended business of 
the day. ^ 

2. In this and every other act of devotion, 
let me recollect my thoughts, speak directly 
to him, and never give wny to anything, in¬ 
ternal or e.vtornal, that may divert iny atten¬ 
tion. 

3. Let me set myself to read the Scriptures 
every moming^',dn the first reading let me 
endeavour to impress my heart with a prac¬ 
tical sense of Divine things, and then ii.se the 
help of commentators; let these rules, with 
proper alterafions, he observed every cvea- 
mg. 

4'. Never let me trifle with a book, with 
which 1 have no present concern, in apjily- 
ing myself tq^ny book, let mo fir.st recoflect 
what I may learn by it, and tlienbeg suitable 
assistance Irom God; and let me continually 
endeavour to make all my studies subservient 
to practical religion and ministerial useful¬ 
ness. 

5. Never let me lose one minute of time, 
nor incur unnecessary expenses, that I iiiay 
liave the more to spend for God. 

(>. When I am nailed abroad, let me be 
desirous of doing good and receiving good. 
Let me always have in readiness some sub¬ 
ject of contemplation, and endeavour to im¬ 
prove my time by good thoughts as I go 
along. *Let me endeavour to render m.vself 
agreeable and useful to ail about me by a 
tender, compassionate, fiiendly behaviour, 
avoiding all trilling, impertinent stories, re¬ 
membering that imprudence is sin. 

7. Let me use great moderation at meals, 
and see that 1 am not hypocritical in pPayers 
and thanksgivings at them. 

8. Let me never delay anything, unless I 
can prove than anotlier time will be more fit 
than the present, or that some other more 
important duty requires my iiranediate at-\ 
tendance. 

». Let me be often lifting up my heart to 
God in the intervals of seertt worship, re¬ 
peating those petitions whUch are of the great- 
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^st importanoe, and a surrender of myself to 
nUPuervice. ' '' 

10 . Never let; Bie enter ■cheiaes 

about future events, but in the general refer 
myself to God’s cex6. 

r 11. Let me labour after habitual gratitude 
and love to God and the lledeemer, practise 
self-deniad, and sever indulge anything that 
may prove a temptation to yonuful lusts. 
Let me guard against pride and vain-eloly, 
remembering th^ I nave all from God's 
hand, add that I have deserved the severest 
punishment. 

^2. In all Aiv Andies, lA' me remonber 
tlmt tbe souls of ineu are immortal, and,that 
.Christ .died te redeem tjtena . 

Id. Let me consecrAe my sle^ and all 
my tecreations to God, ana seek them for 
his sakf. 

14. Let jSe frcijuently ask myself, what 
duty or what temptation is now before me ? 

15. Let me remember that, yuough the 


mercy of God in a Redeemer, I hope I am 
within a few days of heaven. ' ^ 

16., Let me be freqi^tly wttveyitte these 
rules, and my conduct aa compared with 
them. 

17. Let me frequently recollect, which of 
these rules I have present occauoii to prac> 
tise. 

18. If I have grossly errpd in any one of 
these particulars, let me not think it an ex. 
cuse lor erring in others. 

To these Rules he adds some oUicrs, 
touchiiig the "hour of rising, the course 
of study, and the particular matters 
to which he systematically attended. 
Such were the pains taken by this 
extraordinary man, even when a youth, 
to prepare himself for the exalted work 
to which ProvicCencc was about to call 
him. f. 


THU HOLY SCRIPTURES OUR ONLY RULE OF FAITH AND 
„ PRACTICE. 

FUOM MOTES OF A LECTVaC IN KVOELEY IN 1845. 


Alluding ■ to ‘his Divme Master, St 
• .lohn says, “ Whoso kpe|ieth his word, 
in him verily is the love of God pep- 
fccled." Being “ God over all," as well 
as"" the man Christ Jesus," his word is 
not inferior to any other part of Scrip¬ 
ture, and as such it has been ack!now- 
ledged by the faithful in all ages ! so 
that in a very ancient creJ&, slRl used 
in public worship, it is said of our Lord 
that he “ spake by the prophets." It 
was his Spirit in them that “ testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and. 
the glory that should follow," 1 Pet. 
i. 11. One of the ancient worthies ob¬ 
serves, that “ ihc moht holy prophets 
lived according to Christ Jesus, and 
did, by the Spirit, expect him as their 
Master.” (Imatius, Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians.) The same writer alro says 
of Christy ^'He is the door of the 
Father, % which Abraham, * Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the prophets, enter in, 
as wen as the apostles, and the 
Chucch." (Epistle to the Philadel¬ 
phians.)- His name, as "the Word," 
appears to denote that he. was the 
iver of divine revelation J¥om «the 
ennning;” so that he was always 
the light of men,” since from him we 
have received the whole will of God, 
contained inf the Old and in the New 


Testament. These Holy Scriptures, 
therefore, we receive as the only rule 
of our faith and practice, believing 
;that they are “ able to make us wise 
unto snlvationl'through faith in Christ 
Jesus," 2 Tim. ii. 15. This we consider 
as an invaluable privilege, and even 
glory that “the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Protestants." 

The Roman Calmolics, however, glory 
in another rule of faith and practice, 
namely, " Scripture and tradiUun*' By 
the latter they mean various things 
supposed to have been taught by our 
Lord and his apostles before the New 
Testament was written. These things 
are said to have been delivered by 
wol'd of mouth, until they w'cre re¬ 
corded in the writings of the fathers, 
and finally sanctioned by the Council 
of Trent These traditions are consi¬ 
dered, by the^nembers of the Romish 
communion, as being of equal autho¬ 
rity with anything contained in the 
Bible, having proceeded, as it is at> 
firmed, from the same source. Thus 
the Church of Rome has a twofold 
word of God, written and unwritten, 
by which her advocates defend all the 
tenets of their religion, and every¬ 
thing in their church which Protest¬ 
ants consider as erroneous, supersti- 



tioHS, and injurious to the souls of 
men. hia,rule ^ ikith and pragtice, 
Dr. Milner thus writes, in his celebrated 
work, called, “The End of Religious 
Controversy“ We Catholics hold 
that ike word of God in general, both 
written and imwritten, in other words, 
ike Bible and l^adition, taken logether, 
i'oHsiitute the rule of faith, or method 
appointed by Christ for finding out the 
true religion i and that, besides the rule 
itself he has provided, in Mf Holy 
Church, a living, speaking judge, to watch 
over it and eaepluin it in all matters of 
controversy.” (Letter viii., p. 97.f By 
this “living, speakingjudge,” he means 
the clergy, or the prmsthood of the 
C’hnrgh of Rome, to which be attri¬ 
butes thcit infallible guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, wMch*we believe to have 
been confined to the apostles, and 
Ihosc upon whom thqy laid their 
hands; so that they were enabled to 
“ speak uith new longues," and to 
jHii'forin other miracles, which were to 
cease at their death. In accordance 
w'ith the views of Dr. Milner, we are 
fold, in a work called “The Faith of 
Cal holies,” by Herrington and Kirk, 
that the Scriptures arc of no use as 
an independcut rule of faith ! ” Accord¬ 
ing to those gentlemen, tliK true iiile 
of faith is, “ All that, and thaj onlj', 
wliich (lod has reveajed, and the * 
Church proposes, to the beliej of all. 

If either be w’anting," say they, “ such 
doctrine is not of Catholic faith." 
(Preface, p. xxiv.) It follows, then, 
according to Ike Catholic rule, thus 
expounded, that we are not rfequired 
to believe what we find in the written 
Word of Clod, unless the Church gives 
us leave; that w c arc not to use u\ir 
ow'ii understanding and judgment, but 
renouncing both the one and the other, 
to believe as the Church feehVvro, in order 
to arrive at tlie truth! But if this be 
the course wc ought to pursue, why did 
our Jjord Jesus Christ say, “ Beware 
of false teachers, who come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are 
ravening wolves. Ye shall know them 
by their fruits. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ? F.veu so 
every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit,” Matt, vii, 15—17. In vain 
did he cauiiou his disciples against 
“ blind leaders of the blind," saying, 

“ If the blind lead the blind, boUi 
shall fall into the ditch." Although . 
the apostles were infallible guides and 
VOL. XII. 


interpreters of Divine revelation, 
cause divinely inspired; we eaiinot be¬ 
lieve that the ministers of the fioispol 
ill modem times are so; nor does 
appear that an ignorant and wicked 
priesthood (as that of the Church of 
Rome frequently was) could have the 
Spirit of (lod, so ns to render them in^ 
fallible, or even to enable them«tn Iced 
and guide the flock of Christ according 
to his will. On the contrafy, we kno^ 
tha^ “ Untp the wicked God saith. 
What ha^t thou tc^ do to Beclarc my* 
statutes, or that Wou shouldcst take 
my covenant in thy mouth, seeing that 
thou hatest instruction,sand castest my 
words behind thee?" Psa. 1. 16, 17. 
Wc must, l^erefore, “ search the Scrip¬ 
tures” for ourselves, use our own 
understanding^ud judgment in order 
to ascertain thei? meaning, and believe 
with a faith of our own,*ia order to 
serve Clod acceptably, and find the 
w'ay to heaven. • 

It is ti'ue^ that St. John says, when 
speaking of his Gospel, “ There are 
also many other things which Jesus 
did, and many other signs ’’ that were 
given by him “iu the pre.senee of liis 
disciples, which arc not written in this 
hook;’’ but l^vibeins to intimate, th'al 
even his Gospel alSne is sujjicient for sal- 
valion, without having recourse to un¬ 
certain tradition. “ These are written," 
says the Apostle, “ that*ye may be¬ 
lieve tllat Jeans is the Christ, the Son 
of CJod; and that believing ye may 
have life through his.name." What 
are we to think or say, then, of ihosc 
wlio are not satisfied with Scripture 
alone, when, besides the Gospel by St. 
John, they have those of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, with all the rest of 
the New 'restament, in addition to the 
inspired writings ef the former dispen¬ 
sation ? And what are we to think of 
Mr. Berrington, when he says, “ If 
there he not a speaking authority in 
the Churph, that can tell me, without 
danger of being itself deceived, what 
the truths are which Chmt taught, my 
mind can rest only on its own unstable 
judgment; that is, it must be tossed to 
and fro, and carried about with evsry 
wind of doctrine?” Does the Spirit of 
God, in his written word, speak as 
obscurely as the oracles of ancient 
heathenism were wont to do ? Does 
the trumpet which Infinite Wisdom has 
made, give so uncertain a sound, that 
the Christian soldier cannat thweby 
understand the will of bis Commander, 
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and accordingly himself for 

the battle?” And if some parts of 
Spripture be not 'easily understood, in 
vain are we directed to tbcuRomish 
priesthood, who differ among them¬ 
selves, and are, in some points of doc- 
^trine, not more harmonious than fihe 
builders of Babel. 

'HaVpy they who are guided by the 
Holy Scripf^ires alone, and are anxious 
fo know, experience, and obey, what 
^ their Creai^>r and l^depmer has tought 
them in the volump/)f inspired truth! 
V«ry few Roman Catholics, I appre¬ 
hend,' haye enjoyed such peace and 
assured hope in the mercy of God, 
through the merits of Clirist^ as the 
humble, holy, and truly ^ious John 
Claude, author of “ An Historical l)c- 
. fence of the Reform'*tion.” About a 
week before liis death, be said, “ I 
have qarefully examined all religions; 
none appear to me yi orthy of the wis¬ 
dom of God, and capable of leading 
man to happiness, but the Christian 
religion. I have diligently studied 
Popery and ithe Reformation The 
Protestant religion, I think, is the 
only good religion; it is all found in 
the Holy •Scriptures, the Word of God. 
From this, as from fountain, .all 
religion must be drawn. Scripture is 
the root—^the Protestant religion is the 
trunk and btanebes of the tree. It 
becomes you all to keep stwidy to 
it.” May the words of this learned, 
pions, and amiable man sink ‘ deep 
into our hearts, and have their due 
effect upon all who have now heard 
them! 

But in keeping steady to tlie Pro¬ 
testant religion, it cannot be our duty 
to cleave to any of those errors and 
abuses which still dishonour the Pro¬ 
testant cause. Exercising the right of 
private judgment, and adhering to t-* 
rule of faith and practice for which we 
contend, it must be remembered, that 
Protestant communions are not all 
equally reformed. It is therefore our 
duty to worship with those whose 
faith appears to be most scriptural, 
and whose worship is such as God 
requires of his accountable creatures. 
In thus seeking to avoid error and 
superstition, let us pray for the teach¬ 
ing and guidance of tne Holy Spirit, 
that we may kslow and do the will of 
•OUT Father who is in heaven. And if 
we cannot be expected to avoid every 
mistake, £h things which are not essen¬ 
tial to salvation, wfe may certainly 


hope to be right in things of chief 
importance. • John Bui.mee. 
Langrove Cottage. ^ 


POPISH MISSIONS. 

Aftee having, in a preceding article, 
given an example of what the Romish 
missionaries did formerly, in a coimtry 
where_ they .had the upper hand, and 
consequently free scope to develope 
all the.latent results of their prinui- 
ples; let us now come to the present 
time^^ and as a sample of their way 
of acting, let us see a little what they 
are doing in China. 

Here is what Mr. M‘(!latchie, one of 
the missionaries of the Church’ Mis¬ 
sionary Society, wrote under date of 
June a.-i, 1846: 

A letter written by the Cmmt de Besi, 
Apostolical Viear of Shantung, to the direc- 
tors of the work in Italy, has just been pub¬ 
lished. It is dated, Nanking, May 1.3th, 
IS'13. .Speaking of his converts, he .says: 
“ The return of peace, joined to the /eal of 
the newly-arrived inissionaries, and, laore 
thJin all, the blessing of the Lord, who 
blessed their efforts, has so greatly increased 
the luiiiibcr of neophytes, that they number 
72,0f)0 or 73,000, without including the pio- 
vince of Honan, which is also a part of niy 
vicarate.’’ .These converts, the Bishop says, 
reside in Keang-nan, by which, according to 
the dc8''ri|itiun given, he means the provinces 
now called Kciiiig-son and Gnan-huzu, both 
of which were formerly included under that 
n.ame. The provinces of Honan and Keang- 
nan, according to the Aimale tie la Propaga¬ 
tion fie III Foi, for June, 18:«>, contained, at 
that time, 40,000 converls; so that, at the least, 
there has been an increase, from 18,3}) to J843, 
of 42,000,—that is, allowing only 10,000 con¬ 
verts to lionai), and 30,000 to Keang-nan, in 
1839, and taking the present calculation to 
be only 72,000. T-he number of missioiiaries 
consists of “ four European and ten native 
priestsj” the latter, “for the most part, old 
and infirm.” “ The zeal of llie newly-arrived 
missionaries,” that is, those of the four men¬ 
tioned already, who arrived “ during the pre¬ 
vious year,” 1842, he tells us, contributed 
greatly to this increase. He, however, does 
not inform us how these missionaries ac¬ 
quired the language, so as to be .able to 
labour so effocliially as soon as they arrived 
in China. Indeed, speaking not merely of 
the four foreigners, but including also the 
ten native priests, he says: “ These are not 
sufficient for tlie ministry of the sick. M. 
Lavaissiere has, in his district alone, 9,400 
Chri^ians, and he is able only to visit them 
once in three years, notwithstanding his in¬ 
defatigable zeal and prodigious activity, on 
account of the infirmities which press upon a 
missionary for a great part of the time, and 
that the converts are so separated that it is 
necessary to make many iourueys in going 
from one to the other,” If the increase of 
converts already mentioned he wonderful, 



SMuredlv an^ one who knows what the 
human neart will think it even still jnore 
wonderful that these mould be kept sound in 
the ikith by Being visited once in tnree years. 
Besides, if it be true that the whole body of 
missionaries “ are not sufficient for the mi¬ 
nistry of the sick,” how can those who are 
in health, and who doubtless form the greater 
number, be propBrly instructed ? All these 
difficulties, however, arc solved by the un¬ 
blushing statement of the Bishop, with re¬ 
gard to the method by which oonvjTts are 
made. He says: “ We have adopted this, 
among other resolutions; to erect sclfbols in 
all the villages, and lo choose in each locality 
a certain iiumbeT of pious widows, who, hav¬ 
ing some knowledge of medicine, nigy be 
able, under pretext of administering reme¬ 
dies to sick infants of paga^, to confer bap- 
tism.” Such is the account given by the 
liishog of Nanking, of the conversions which 
have taken place within his diocese, and of 
tlie manner in wbich.some of his converts 
are manufactured. Better that the Protest¬ 
ant missionaries should never be able to 
point to a single convert, (ban that they 
should 'convert the whole empire of China 
by such underhand practices! ■ 

I .suppose that every Christian will 
heartily join in this closing expression 
of indignation against the use of sutli 
means. 

But let me add two extracts con¬ 
cerning this baptizing of sick children, 
mentioned in Mr. M'Clatch^e’s letter. 
These extracts are from the Catholic' 
missionaries themselves: • 

Our good people, so simple otherwise, at¬ 
tain to a marvellous cleverness when it Ls 
question of saving a soul. Those especially 
who are a little quack doctors, captivate 
always the little invalids, saying all the time 
to the relatives, that if they will not consent 
to it, it is their business, and that everybody 
ought to respect the intcutions of the family. 
There is one that is especially noted, a 
good man, who uses medicine a little, aud 
who has already baptized many hundreds of 
pagan children, without the knowledge of the 
parents. Sometimes he baptizes slyly, with 
a little water IVom his handkerchief, which 
he lias wetted on purpose; at other times, he 
gets some water to he brought, and pretend¬ 
ing to wash the face of the child, to be better 
able to determine the cause of his illnes.<s, he 
purifies his soul front original sin. Often, 
also, be nia'aes use, for giving his medieiue, 
of a little instrument, in the hantlle of which 
he has taken care to put a little water; then 
he turns himself one way and another, so as 
to he in tlie best position with respect to the 
child, and when nobody sees liis hand, he 
throws the water, which, if seen afterwards 
on the child’s face, is taken for a little medi¬ 
cine, which he has not been able to swallow. 

Such, it appears, is the shameful 
way of going about this baptizing 

{ irocess; but it is not alh Let us 
ook at the reverse of the medal, and 


we shall find that it is also an affai&o^ 
money, like evei’ything in the Romisk 
fabric. Here is wba^one of their mis¬ 
sionaries writes: ■ ‘ , 

The number of these little Chinese baptized 
in 1850, is lower than last year. This diminu¬ 
tion is the result of your being obliged to, 
diminish the amount of your alms; as soon 
as you will be able to give us mere, our 
number will rise in the same proportion. 
Will you then, I beseech jftii, allow ijp 
every year a sum more and more con.sidcr- 
ahle?* With givisato our ksptizers, we , 
can regenerate three four hundred ehiU 
dren, two-thirds of whom go almost iraiuc- 
dialcly to heaven. Press strongly the »icli to 
open their purses; tell to all those who de¬ 
sire to get a high interest for their capital, to 
send it tq Su-Tchuen, where ten pence liii- 
nish every fear two treasuries, ny saving 
two souls. 

The iiurahcr of*children baptized in 
that said province of Su-^'chueti, in 
1849, was 99,807. • 

I dare not make—nor do I believe 
it necessary—any remarks on such a 
way of going about missionary work: 
it is utterly revolting. JIow dificrent 
are the doings of the Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries, even those against whom 
could be levelled most blame? 

It is not tc^ifiy purpose ’to bring 
forward any^ther examples of the 
sad manner in which the Popish mis¬ 
sionaries propagate their faith. These 
two eases will be sufficiftnt to give 
some illea to the reader, of what arc 
their^nissions. 

Now I would ask, wliat good can 
such inissioiiary efiorts produce? I.s 
that bringing sinners really to Christ 
to be saved? Or is it not rather a 
prostitution of the only true, as it is 
the most beautiful religion, in the 
most shameful way? But see,—the 
number of Catholics is very superior 
to that of Protestants, and they form 
many powerful nations; and yet they 
have but one single missionary so¬ 
ciety, whilst the Protestiints have a 
multitude; and that society, though 
well known, has never attained yet to 
a revenue of £200,000 per annum. In 
1862, which was a year of unusual 
financial* prosperity, it attained to 
£191,018 15*. which is but equal 
to the revenue of two only of our 
English societies, the Church and the 
London Missionary Societies, during 
the same year; with this wide diffe¬ 
rence yet between, that the Romish 
society is sustained by all tke tdergy 
of Rome, and collects frefm all couu- 
S 2 
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\fip8, even from England, where, in 
1851, it collected £1>294 7s. Oft/.; in 
Scotland, £134 lid.; and in Ire- 
l&nd, £3,159 13<. 8^d. And ^with all 
this vast extent in which to collect, 
the amount collected in 1852 is quite 
unexampled, for the yearly income is 
‘■’generally under £150,000. Such is the 
Romish liberality and zeal for mission- 
ary.puiTJOses! 

, But wheA are the results in good of 
the missions of t^e Papists? Oii^ce 
' • thc Rcforriiation.^tiiey have done much 
iu;der the name df missionary enteiv 
prise-; but what are the .real results 
for good? ‘VVliat have they left us in 
the shape of the Christianization \>f 
pagan nations, of civilizatitlDs, of ame¬ 
liorations iu the physical, social, moral, 
and intellectual state ..of the people 
amongst whom they nave spent means 
so varied, “in lives, energy, learning, 
material means, etc.? Where, 1 repeat 
it, are the results of' all those mission¬ 
ary efforts ? I look on the broad sur¬ 
face of the world for any good and 
durable result^, and I see none. If the 
missions of the Paraguay were pointed 
to me, I ■would ask, where are they 
now, and ,what have they left, though 
reared with such carev^and so much 
attention? They spoak..^the llomish 
missionaries—of numerous converts; 
they reckon them by tens of tbou- 
eauds, som'biunes by hundreds of 
thousands; but it is only ndecssary 
to know what kind of converts they 
are, to see that they are not worth 
the name,-^ihat if some few are really 
Christians, these are but the very, very 
small number. 

And whilst the Romish missions are 
so barren, in every sense of the word, 
the Protestant missions, diiring the 


last fifty years, have been ^rooking 
multiplied and -wondroais progress. 
True, they do not reckon, their con¬ 
verts by ten thousands and hundreds 
of thousands in each country; but it is 
because they know'that baptism, admi¬ 
nistered even without the one receiv¬ 
ing it being aware of it,, is not enough 
to save. And their work has already 
proved itself in many cases, to be of 
a solid and durable nature,—see, for 
instance, Tahiti and Madagascar. But 
I address myself to those who are 
acquainted with the glorious results 
of Protestant missions, so 1 need not 
enlarge; nor ij^s it necessary to men¬ 
tion the rapid progress they have 
caused the nations amongst which 
they have worked to make in all the 
arts, and comforts, and enlightenments 
of civilization. And for the various 
departments i.of European learning, 
have they not done as much and more 
than the Jesuit missionaries, though 
sometimes so much boasted of, have 
ever accomplished ? 

.There is, however, no reason to 
wonder at the results of the Romish 
missionary system, for it is but ano¬ 
ther illustration of the words of Christ, 
“ Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men father grapes of thorns, or 
figs of,thistles? Even so every good 
tree bringetk forth good fruit, but a 
corruj)t tree hringeth fortli evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.” And let us not ibr- 
get, that the same Di'viae Teacher has 
added, “ Every tree that bringetli not 
forth good fimit, is hewn down and 
cast into the fire.” £. Le Baux. 

Jersey, May 8t%, 1855. 


Ifbikl of Itlijioji. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE ADOPTION OF MEANS TO PROMOTE THE 

REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 


In our last Number we presented the 
celebrated Circular of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller on the subj^t of the Revival of 
Religion; and we shall neve set before 
our readey8.a document of still greatly 
superior ■Value, by the far-famed author 


of the, “ Family Expositor,” Dr. Dod¬ 
dridge. In the month of June, 1741, 
there was a gathering of the Associated 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk,'with 
a view to confer together oh the state 
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of the cfiurclus, at^ thd best means of 
pyomoting a revival of true piety. Dr. 
Doddridge had the hononr of an invita¬ 
tion to bo present on the occasion, and 


• ♦ 

dedication the points of the scheme'iu 
their more matured and perfected form. 
As mors agreeable^ to the deference 
which he deemed due to the assembled 


appears to have been deeply impressed 
witli the interview and the subjects 
which occupied the general attention, 
lie appears to the close of his life, ex¬ 
tending to some ten years m9re, to 
liave retained a lively impression of 
that eventful day. The D6ctor,was 
l)crmitted, if not invited, to present 
“Hmts of a Scheme,” *which he was 
then forming for the Revival of Re¬ 
ligion in his own cqunty and around— 
a scheme which the ministers at Dea¬ 
ton generally approved, ^nd in several 
particulars helped to “ ripen ” by their 
“prudent and valuable counsels.” The 
good and great man was much en¬ 
couraged by their concurrence, whjph 
led him to cast about for still further 
corroborative testimony among his 
brethren. Wherever he applied he was 
successful; and, among others, he re¬ 
joiced in the “ approbation of sgme of 
the most eminent of ths Loudon mi¬ 
nisters, of different denominations.” 
A month after this—that is, about the 
middle of August—^there was a meeting 
of ministers helrf in N orthampton, when 
the Doctor again propounded his views, 
“which were everywhere received;” 
and it was agreed to take them into a 
more particular consideration in a 
Conference at their next Assembly, 
which was held at Kettering, on Thurs¬ 
day, the 15 th October. On that occa¬ 
sion the Doctor introduced the busi¬ 
ness by the most valuable, powerful, 
and useful sermon he evet preached, 
that known as the discourse on the 
“ Evil and Danger of Neglecting Souls.” 

A better preparation than this for the 
consideration of the proposals fbr the , 
adoption of means to promote the 
Revival, it were difficult to conceive. 
The good man dedicated this discourse 
to his fSriends in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, incorporating with the 


br^hreu, he proposed a scheme in the 
form of “ Inquiries,” on which the fol-* 
lowing Resolutions were fonnSd', and 
unanimously adopted: # 

I. !rhat^t'may teSld to the advance- * 

ment of religion,. tMkt the ministersjaf 
this association, if they have noi*very 
lately done it, should agree to preach 
ode Lord’s-day on family religion, and 
another nn secret prayer; and that the 
time should be fixed, in bumble hope 
that concurren^abours, connected with 
concurrent petiti&ns to the throne of 
grace, might produce some happy 
effect. • 

II. That it is proper that pastoral 
visiting should be more solemnly at¬ 
tended to; and that greater care should 
be taken in personal ii^spcction than 
has generally been used. And that it 
may conduce to this good end, that 
each minister sjiould take.an exact 
surrey of hii^oc]^, and note down the 
names of the heads of families, the 
children, the servants, and other single 
persons in his auditory, in order to 
keep woper memorandums concerning 
each; that he may judge the belter of 
the particulars of his duty with regard 
to every one, and may observe how 
his visits, exhortations, and admoni¬ 
tions, correspond to their respective 
characters and circumstances. 

III. That consequent on this siirvey, 
it will be proper, as soon as possible, 
and henceforward ^t least once a year, 
to visit, if it be practicable, every head 
of a family under our ministerial care, 
with a solemn charge to attend to the 
business of religion in'their hearts and 
houses, \tatching over their domestics 
in the fear of the Lord, we, at the same 
time; professing our readiness to give 
them all proper assistance for this 
purpose. 

IV. That it will be highly expedient, 
immediately, or as soon as may be, to 
set up the work of catechising m one 
form or another, and to keep to it sta^ 
tedly for one half of the year at least; - 
and that it is probable future counsels 
may ripen some scheme fpj carrying 
on this work, in a manner may 
tend greatly to the propagation of 
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re£l, vital, catliolic Cbristianityj in tlie 
rising generation. 

< V. That therd^^ reason to appre¬ 
hend there are, in all our congregations, 
some pious and valuable persons, vrho 
live in a culpable neglect of the Lord’s 
. sapper; and that it is our duty par- 
ticulijrly to inform ourselves who they 
are, ana to endeavour, by our prayers 
to God, anO. our serious addresses to 
them, to introduce them into commu¬ 
nion; to ‘Which, AT question not, we 
shall all wilUnglf' add, cautiously 
gifarding against anything in the me¬ 
thods of. admission which may justly 
discourage sincere Christians of a ten¬ 
der and timorous temper. 

VI. That it is to he feared there are 
some, in several of our communions at 

■ least, who behave in‘such a manner as 
to give just offence; and that we may 
he in great danger of making ourselves 
partakers of other men’s sins, if we do 
not animadvert upon them; and that 
if they will not r^orra, of if the criqie 
be notorious, ue ought, in duty to God 
and to them,' and to all around us, 
solemnly to cut them off from our sa¬ 
cramental communion, as a reproach 
to the ChUrck of Chrtel;. • 

VII. That it may, t>n ih’any accounts, 
be proper to advise our people to enter 
into little bands or societies, for reli¬ 
gious discourse and prayer; each con¬ 
sisting of six or eighty to meet these 
good purposes once a week or it fort¬ 
night, as may best suit udth their 
other engagements and affairs. 

VIH. That it might be advisable, if 
it can be done, to select out of each 
congregation under our care a small 
number of persons, remarkable for 
experience, prudence, seriousness, hu¬ 
mility, and zeal, to act as a stated 
coniicil for promoting religion in th»* 
said society; and that it would be 
proper they shonld have some certain 
times of meeting with each other and 
with the minister, to join theif counsels 
and their prayers for the public good. 

IX. That, so far as we can judge, it 
might, by the Divine blessing, conduce 
t^ the advancement of these valuable 
ends, that neighhouriug ministers, in 
one part of our land and another, es¬ 
pecially in this country, should enter 
into associations, to strengthen the 
hands of each other by united consult¬ 
ations and prayer; and that meetings 
of miuiatgra loiglit, by some obvious 
regulations, he made moare extensively 
^ useful than they often are; in which 


vieiy it was fartlmr pi;pposed, with 
unanimous appr()bi>.tion: ^'hat these 
meetings shonld be held at certain 
periodical timfes; That each member 
of the association should endeavour, 
if possible, to be present, studying to 
order bis affairs so as to guard against 
unnecessary hinderances; That public 
worship should begin and end sooner 
than it commonly has done on these 
occasions; That each pastor preach at. 
these assemblies in his turn ; That the 
minister of the place determine who 
shall' be employed in prayer; That, 
after a moderate repast, to be managed 
_ with as little‘s trouble and expefasc as 
‘ may be, an hour or two in Ihciafter- 
noon Tie‘spent in religious conference 
and prayer, and in taking into con¬ 
sideration, merely as a friendly coun¬ 
cil, and without the least pretence to 
any right of authoritative decision, the 
concerns of any brother, or any society, 
which may be brought before us for 
our advice; and, Annlly, 'fhat every 
member of this association shall con¬ 
sider it an additional obligation upon 
him to endeavour to be, so I'ar as he . 
justly and honourably can, a friend 
and guardian to the reputation, com¬ 
fort, and * u.sefulnes8 of all his bre¬ 
thren in the Christian ministry, near 
‘ or remote, of whatever party and de¬ 
nomination. 

X. That it may he proper to enter 
into some farther measures, to regulate 
the admission of young persons into 
the ministry. The particulars here 
were referred to fartlier consideration ; 
but, so far as 1 can judge, the plan 
proposed will be pretty nearly this: 
That if any student, within the com¬ 
pass of this association, desires to be 
admitted as a preacher, he apply to the 
ministers at one of their i^ta'iudical 
meetings; when, if they be in the 
general satisfied that be is a person of 
a fair character, in sacramental com- 
muiiidn with a Christian society, and 
one who h^s gone through a regular 
course of preparatory studies, they 
will appoint three of their number to 
examine more particularly into his 
acquaintance with and sense of the 

g reat doctrines of Christianity, as de- 
vered in the Scripture, *nd into the 
progress he has made m literature, the 
views with which he professes to un¬ 
dertake- the ministry, and in general 
his aptness to teach; in order to 
judging of which, it may be proper 
*■ that a theolo^cal be enilnted 
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in Latin, and a popular sermon, com¬ 
posed by th(f caujjidatc, be sobnrittcd 
to the pcrtlsal of the examiners; that 
if they iu their consciences believe he 
is lit to be employed iu the ('hristian 
ministry, they give him a certificate of 
that approbation, which he may be 
desired to produce at the next general 
meeting, that his testimonials may be 
signed oy all the associarted myiisters 
present, and he solemnly recomyiended 
to (iod by prayer. 

Thus, gentlemen, you have a view of 
the scheme, as it now lies before us; 
and as every article, except the last, 
not yet considered am«ng us, was ap¬ 
proved at Kettering, at the time above* 
mcntioiifsd, 1 will take leave to add one 
particular more, ]i’hich has since oc¬ 
curred to my thoughts, and which I 
licre submit to your consideration, and 
to that of my f)ther reverend brethren, 
into whose liaiids this may fall, espe¬ 
cially those of our own association. 

XI. Qu. Whether something might 
not be done, in most of our congrega¬ 
tions towards assisting in the prflpa- 
gatioii of Christianity abroad, and 
sprciidiiig it in some of the darker parts 
of our own land? In pursuance of 
which, it is further propui,sed that wc 
endeavour to engage as many pious 
pcfiple of our respective eoiigi’<»gation\ 
as Avc call to enter thefnselves into a 
society, in uhich the members may 
engage tbeinselvcs to some, peculiar 
cares, assemblies, and contributions, 
with a regard ^o this great end. I will 
not SM ell this dedication with the par¬ 
ticulars of that scheme, which has been 
formed to this purpose; but rather 
choose to insert at the bottom of the 
page a copy of such an association, 
which I am endeavouring to introduce 
among my own people, and which 
several have already signed. It is a 
feeble essay; and the effects of it in 
one congregation can bo but very 
small; but if it were generally to be 
followed, who cun tell what a harvest 
such a little grain might at length 
Ijroduee? May God multiply it a 
thousand-fold i* 

Excuse me, ray reverend and dear 
brethren, that I have detained you so 

* We, whose names are subscribed,^being 
moved, as we hope and trust, by a real con¬ 
cern for the propagation of the kingdom of 
. Christ in the world, have detennined to form 
ourselves into a society for tliat end, on the 
tbllowing terms: 

L That we purpose, as God shall enable 
tw, to be 4sily putdng up some earnest pe- 


long with these varipus particiila,|rs * 
and permit me to conclude this ad¬ 
dress with beseeching you to join with 
me in Jmmble prtyrer to Him who , 
knows the sincere r^^ard to the tem¬ 
poral and eternal happiness of his 
cAaturc.s by which the plain things of 
this dedication and sermon arc die-* 
tated, that he may honour both with 
his blessing. If any p^rts of the 
scheme here laid before you have not 
indued that, subsesgiency to the great 
end proposed why^ they are imagined* 
to have, it would be’ a peculiar pleasure 
to me to be better informed; ‘yet I 
must take the liberty* to say, those 
must be strong arguments which will 
prevairagainst the experience of the 
happy effects which have for some 
time, in my ovnn^uugrcgation, attended 
those, alas! too imperfect attempts 
which 1 have made to carry them into 
execution. But if they arc, ds I as¬ 
suredly believe, ’ calculated to revive 
the languishing interest of real reli¬ 
gion, may your advice, my honoured 
• 

tioiiH to Ihe throne of grace for the advance¬ 
ment of the Gospel in the world, and for the 
success of all the faithful servants of Christ, 
who are engaged in the wort ofit, especially 
among the ha^ennations. 

II. That wc will assemble, at least four 
times a year, in our place of public worship, 
at such scasotfS as shall by mutual consent 
be apooiuted, to spend somcatime in solemn 
pray^together on this important account; 
andlwe hereby engage that we will, each of 
us, if wc conveniently can, attend at such 
meetings, unless snrh circumstances happen, 
as to lead us in our own consciences to con¬ 
clude that it will be more acceptable in the 
sight of (rod that we should he employed in 
some other business elsewhere. 

III. We do hereby express our desire that 
some time may be then spent, if God give 
an opportvinity, in reviewing those promises 
of Scripture wliiclf relate to the establish¬ 
ment of our Uedeeiner's kingdom in the 
world; that our faith may be supported, and 
our prayers q[aiekened, by the contemplation 
of them. 

IV. is also our desire that whatever im¬ 

portant information relating to the progress 
of tlie Gospel be received from the various 
parts of this kingdom or from foreign lands, 
by any members of tlie society, they may be 
communicated tons at our general quarterly 
meetings; and the rest of us m^e it our re¬ 
quest to our minister that he will, where he 
can with convenience do it, keep up such 
correspondences; ttiat we may bo more ca¬ 
pable of judging how far God answers our 
prayers, and those of his other servants, 
this regard. ' , . , 

V. We further engage that, on these days 
of general meeting, everj' an» of ifs will, as 
God shall be pleased to^o^er. ns, ooptfi- 
bute something, be it ever so Uttle, towaida 
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Irife'nds, iu coiifurrciice wUh tliat of' 
my wortliy brethren iu tliese ])arts, 
and with the seijons evpostulatious 
’ coiiiniiied in the' ensuing; df^icourse, 
])rc\aiL on other!# to niiihe the triiil of 
thcin, Avliieh surely they will not jc- 
-peiit HI the nearest views of eternity. 

I pefisiride myself, geutlemcu, that 
in the midst of those various cares and 
lahonrs for Uie ])uhlie service to which, 
wh’alc a.-. T am, Id vino Providence has 
.called me,"YOU wifi sometimes be re¬ 
peating for mo t^lose sttifclible and 
pafliejie petitions which . you were 
pleased, at IXunton and elsewhere, 
during my late interviews with yon, 
to f Ifevon my account; petitions which 
I never recollect without a most sen¬ 
sible pleasure, aiul lij' the very re¬ 
membrance of whielt find myself 
animated to- this very day. On my 
jiart, dsav hretliren, he assured (»f all 
t lii‘ most alfeel ionate }»ood w islies w hieli 
Sincere csieein and ;rrateful friendship 
can inspire May that spirit of «^race 
and snpplie.itioii, the happy elfccts of 
A\hieh 1 so ddiight Cully observed iu 
those of you on whom J had then an 
oppojtniiity of altendiiia be iu a still 

. ‘ ' o ‘ 

till' Ciirryiiif? on of thi.s fioiis*^Hesigu, which 
sliall be lodgeil in the liaiul-s of a treasurer, to 
be clnisen at tlio first meeting,,to be disposed 
of t>\ tiiin and four other trustees, then also 
lo be appoinlert, in suoli a maimer they 
sltiilj judge niusl conycuient, towards sup- 
poriing llie evpi nsc of sending inissiuna-ries 
aliroad, printing Hiblesor other useful books 
in foreign taiigaagcs, establishing schools for 
the instruction of the igiiorant, and the like. 

\ I. That the pastor for the time being, if 
one ol' the society, be always one of those 
liiitlces; and -that four more be annually 
iioaiinatcd by the society at the frst meeting 
e fier new-yecr’s day, with a power of choosing 
their treasurer out of their own number; luid 
flat the accounts of the former year be then 
laid bi’forc the society, or before a committee 
appointed to examine them. 

V J 1. That members,after the first meeting, 
be admitted by the consent of the majority 
of the .society present, at some staled Ineeting; 
and that if any member think fit to with- 
dr.iw, he signify that purpose to the society, 
or to one of the trustcca 

\ 111. Thatbriefminutes be taken atevery 
meeting of tlic business dispati-hcd, the per- 
sous’admitted, the eontrilmiioiis made at it, 
etc. 

To these rules we subscribe our hands, 
heartily praying that God may quicken us, 
and many others by our means, to greater 
. zeal iu this and in every good word and 
work; and that, joining in spirit with all 
those who, in ore place or another, are de- 
voling their lives to the advaneement of the 
Gospel, we may afeothe.'' day partake of their 
W- 


richer abundance woiircd forth upon 
you all! May you ilpcn ytyur mouths 
boldly to declare the mysteries of God, 
as faithful witnesses to the truth and 
purity of his Gospel, in the midst of 
a dcjifciicrntc and Imckslidinjy a<re! May 
you teach, not only pulHicly, hut from 
In,use jLo house! May a truly jirimitivc 
and seri])Lural discipline, which it is 
our privilege, lh;iL, amidst all our dis- 
eouragfcmenls, wc are able, noi only 
to pray for, hut to exercise, he iin- 
jnirtially maiiilained! And in coii- 
scijiidiice of :ill this, may you have 
the ple.asurc to see your assemblies 
flourishing! May you feci your Jicarls 
daily cheered and aiiiinntcd hy*- the 
visible success of your labours! and 
may there be no 6'ontenlion among 
you, unless it be who shall e\.;H him¬ 
self with thcm/ist exemplary pnnlcnce, 
zeal, and love, iu llm jirosceation ol“ so 
good a work! May each of you, in the 
sphere which Providence has assigned 
liiin, he a biiriiiiig and a .shining light! 
And may the lustre of your fervenl 
and active piety awaken, if any of 
them slumhe,r, our brethren of the 
Established clergy to guard against 
that growth of the Dissenting uileresl, 
which must'othe.rviisc be the prohabh' 
coiiseimences of such measures I May 
'they all emulate, the most faitliful anil 
zealous among us, in tlie purity of 
their doctrine, in the scTionsuess and 
spirituality of their addres.s, in the vigi- 
laiiceoftheirpa.storal iiispeotiou, in their 
tciidcrcare to truiiiuptlie!rising genera¬ 
tion for (iod; and, above all, in the dis¬ 
tinguished sanctity of their lives! This 
will unite our heaiits in .such mutual 
esteem and nirection, that even while 
in diilcrcnt communions, we shall treat 
e;icli other like brethren and friends, 
and fellow-labourers in the vineyard 
of Christ, far more endeared by our 
common love to our Divine Master 
and the souls he has redeemed than 
alienated by our different apprehen¬ 
sions as to Ahc particular mode by 
which that interest is to he promoted. 
The question hetw^een us will not then 
he, “ How much may wc lawfully im¬ 
pose ? ” and “ How much may wc lavv- 
i'ully dispute ? " But on the one side 
it will be inquired, “What may we 
waive 'i ” and on the other, “ What 
may we acquiesce iu, from a principle of 
mutual tenderness and respect, without 
displeasing our common Lord, and in¬ 
juring that great cause of original 
Christianity which he has appointed 
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Urt to point'd f.” Thus may the licuncs 
of undissomhled fmc* piiv^e away oar 
dross, and cement us into one mass, 
■where the union will be the closer in 
proi)orli(in to llus dei'rce in which the 
nieUl is the nobler and the more 
ivfijicd ! And Ains may it cause those 
(etters to fall oil', under the weight and 
the straiLncss of which, however they 
may have been gilded over, the" wor¬ 
thiest persons that wear thenj*inust 
secretly groan ! Wc are. praying and 
waiting for that happy^ day, tvhich, 
whenever it appears, will he the glo¬ 
rious earnest ol' the revival of the 
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I’rolcstunt and of the rhristian cause. 
Jn the meantime, may,each of us have 
a pleasiyg eonscioihjiiess that we arc 
labouring to promote, it; or, at least, 
th*t while uc are waiting for the ap- 
licfVanee of the great Physician among 
us, we do not. by our own rasbness, 
exasperate those distempers wltir.h in 
Ills absence ivc cannot hcaj! A wi.«h 
and a care in which, 1 am sure, you 
w ill concur with, Ge.ytlem(5n, yonr most 
aircclionat^ "brother, and faithful and 
obliged humble servant, * 

P. DoDimiu^iE. 

Nortlitmiploii, Feb. 1, IT'H-'S. 
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liiK Twenty-fifili Annual Assembly of tin; C'ongregittionnl luiioii ol Ihiglaud 
and Wales totd; place on I'licsda;^ morning, Rlaj K, at New Jlroad-strect 
Cliiipel, iiiidcr the presideiiey of the Rev. Dr. II.m.i.ey, ol' Man’eliesler. The 
alLendanee was larger than on anv former occasion. After dcvolioiial exer 


cises, the (’liainnan proceeded. Up deliver 

• ADDb 

My Ui-vii IbiEiTiiiKN.—In preading 
over your ass/nibly, on jVuir tvveiity- 
lilih annual jiietding, 1 am aiixippiis so 
to discharge l ii.' ilulies of this iiositioii, 
as to show, tliat, wliatever may he iiiy 
delii'ioiicy, 1 am not imseiisihle to tlie 
l.ipiwmr you b;iv8 conferred upon nu!, 
:inil the eoiilidence yon Ii:w'u reposed in 
me. After .sonic tliirty-iive years spent 
in your luiiiistiy, it is no .small comfort 
t<'receive tliis uiioqiiivoeal testimony 
thill I hiive. not furleited yonr esteem, 
whieli (may 1 not say without undue 
assuuqitioii 1) is not giiLiieil unless it be 
earned ; i*or lost your eoiilidenec, which 
appears in as.suciating my name so 
prominently "with your proceedings, 
tiiati, if any discredit should hereafter 
be attached to it, you must eufter no 
siJiiill part of the reproiich. Whether 
yonr judgment has been too favonrablc, 
it is now too late to inquire. 1 have 
only to thank you foi the honour, and, 

" according to the measure of the gift 
of Cllirist ” within me, to discharge the 
duty of the ollico,from which there can 
be .—there shall be —no appeal. Should 
the occasion comjiel me to say, (Support 
the Chair, you will not, I am .sure, re¬ 
pudiate your own election. 

A custom has grown up of late yeaa-s 


the following • 

(1 lu.pe to show that it is not still 
growing) of giving a long ind soini*- 
what fp^mal .address on taking tlu- chair 
at your aumial (and, T fear, also, at 
your autuuuial) a.-iseiiiblie.s. It began, 
1 believe, with the late mucli-lanieiited 
iJi’. Winter Jfaiuilton, to whom, for this 
example, his ,siiccessor.s (at least, I can 
speak for myself) liave not been very 
grateful. Whether the custom be iiioi'i- 
honoured in the breach than in the 
observaiiee, 1 do not say; but after it 
has been so long observed, J have not 
the moral courage to be the first to lay 
it aside. 

Hut I feel the want of an appropriate 
subject, iioine of inj' honoured ])re- 
ilecessors have, with admirable skill, 
taken advantage of something prouii- 
nont at the time in our chm-chca or 
ministry, our relation with other de¬ 
nominations, or with the t.lioology df 
the age. 13nt I find no sueli advan¬ 
tage. Tractariaiiism has been well ex¬ 
pounded ; a latitudinariaii theology has 
been ably ex])Oscil. The jireachiiig 
becoming prevalent among- us, has been 
gently criticised aud gciierously defen¬ 
ded. Within our own cjrcl? nothing 
ajipears to call for ])rolonged remark, 
—witliout, nothing is heard but the din 
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of" aniiH; and from that frantic aud 
liiirrihle discord, I gladly turn to the 
puiicrfal kingdom pf Christ. Iti default 
of a more .spoeilitf suhjc<;t, thtf twenty- 
fifth Aiinnal Meeting invites to tlm 
retrospect. Somctliing like a qnji.tt.,er 
of a century has made its various jiu- 
l>re.st}i(?iis upon the Congregational 
Union ; and 1 should like to inteiqiret 
them hy tUe aid of personal recollec¬ 
tion, as they may be suggestive of 
thought It tiiose VJno know our Union 
only in its prei^rut Imrhiony iwd 
.streiigth. 

Ihit can it he (ive-aiid-twcnty years 
since this Union was formed, amidst so 
m.iiiv jjope.s and fears, in the* Congi’e- 
gational Uiln-ary ( 1 know not exactly 

bow you eouiit, hut you call this your 
Lwcuty lii'tli .\nmiai*N'leeLing. If you 
have not completed, you have at least 
eon'iiHuiced, your Iwcnly-fifth year. 
All iiiijiortaiit part- of life,—to some 
of us the best part of miiilsteiial life,— 
has surely aiul for ever 'passed away. 
'J'hat minister, present at the foimatiou 
of our Union,'mii.st havi- liceu then very 
roung, or he now very s uiguiiic, if he 
cm look upon t!ie inlcrvcning yeais 
Alitliont feciing tliat' the greater part 
ol‘ his work is doiiE, a^i that henee- 
foithlu! ma) exjieet declension rather 
lhan jirogress. Jirethreii of advancing* 
years, we, i.i that iuLeih'al have accu¬ 
mulated most of tlio inaUx'ials ou 
which Iho decision rrspcctiiig our rni- 
ni.stry will he prenouuceil hy the righ- 
loous .Judge, NVe may rejoice •witli 
trembiiug. To me this day, (as J donht 
not in some of you,) the echo of the 
many voices which, in loving harmony 
aud fond hope, hailed the Ue.soliitiiin 
that funned the Union, .seems to come 
overtire iuterveiungyears with a start- 
ling clfecl, a.s if it nnule ns feel that 
ILfo is .short, that ministCM'ial labour is 
soon done, that mosCof tho.so wliotook 
a prominent ]iart in tlie proceedings of 
that day, aud many who liii.ve joined 
ns since, have left our annual, gather¬ 
ings, because they were not siiffored to 
coiiLinne liy reason of deatii. 

• if. in our recolleetion, the interven¬ 
ing year’s fleem to liavc fled rapidly, 
yet they appear, in the traces and im¬ 
pressions they have left, (> have gone 
very slowly, for, in pfvssiug by us, they 
have done a great deal of work. Bi’ief 
to memory, they are long in their in- 
lUieiicc, and multi[ilicd in their many 
impressions.* Can there he only live- 
aud-twenty ye:irs which have made so 


imuiy vacancies in pur Union, 'so many 
demands upon our vyiujiathy, so many 
hcreaveineiiLs that wc thoiijfht wc could 
ill Sparc I Have a few years produced 
all tiiose changes 'i Aud some who took 
an active part in the con.sultatioiJS 
which led to ihe ha]iji»/ soLtlement of 
our eoiLstitutiou, though they still sur¬ 
vive, arc unable to occiijiy the jilaces 
which they useil to occupy so much to 
the ]i'ea.sui'e aud advantage of their 
brcLliiou. Jiemembering the former 
days, we almost instiuctLVuly look for 
tlieii., aud feel their absence as a de¬ 
traction from the fulness of our joy. 
Crateful would it be to uy feelings 
to mention the honoured Jiauics of sonio 
ou whom the iutirmitics of age are now 
gathering, aud to ray how, in the days 
of their streugtli, they wei e examples 
to the younger lirethrcn of the time; 
but I forbeSr, liceause the selection 
wo'ild be invidion«, when all deserve 
to be had in allccllouate reinembiaiice. 
T'hcy do not forget us this day ; and 
opr prayer is, that “ the vt.iee of re- 
Joiciug ami salvation may be in tiieir 
tabernacles.” 

In such a reLi'o,s[)ucl, the inquiry' 
natur.dly'ariscij, Wliat good Jia.s I icon 
done hy ihi.'? Congregational Union ? 
It has existed quite long miough to 
jirovi* itseif„to bo .something good or 
had—serviceable or injuruiu.s—to tlie 
caii.se of pure aud undeliled religiou. 
it has passed its iirohatLoii, aud has 
no right to require any further trial, 
it can exist) uo loiigci; upon sutferaiiee. 
it is too late to sayg “Let it alone aiio- 
Ihe.r yeai also.’’ If it have borne uo 
good fruit, “ciil it down ; wJiy cumher- 
etli it the ground I ” 

i am very far from .saying that our 
Union Inns ace.onijilished all the good 
wliicli was foretold and fondly ex 
peeted by siiiue of its more zealous 
founders. Lut, if some exjieetetl more 
good than lias been aecompli.slied,others 
ton'Siiw (if they could foresee what W'as 
not coming to pass) very serious evils 
certainly aliuiit to ari.se iVom the form¬ 
ing into an organised and cuiiipaet body 
the sovei-al jiai’ls aud particles of Con- 
gr(‘galionali.sm. 1 this <lay confidently 
a.'^k, Where arc the evils wliich were 
at one Lime so *po.sitiveJy foretold ? 
Where are the eombination.s ami par¬ 
ties, the tyrannical majorities and fac- 
tiou,s minorities, the managing, and 
luanoeavriiig, aud luiirmuring which 
some brethren were so fond of fore¬ 
telling 1 Do the prophets of evil still 
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julliere fo the^’ ow^i prophecies? ^We 
liiwu dill'emincesMirt upiiiiuu, iiiul it is 
to have a place iu which we can 
temperately and liononrahly express 
theui. Bnt out ul' this (Juioii liave 
{jrowii jio factions. We invade the 
liiiorty of no dSunch; we restrict no 
brotljc.r in doing the work of God iu 
liiu own way. We siippi;css no inde- 
]>etideut thought or action in an^ held 
of labour. Tfitbe. said, iu re[ilyf True, 
for 3 ou cannot, I say, This we know, 
and our founders knew it. This is, 
indeed, their jastiiication. The;>* tnew 
Very wl'11 that the evits jjredicted could 
never bo produced .so Jong as our, 
elmrwhea remained lliitlil’nl lolheirOwn 
avowed pT-inciples. And when the 
climches l>ecome lAifaitliful, they will 
not require the. help of this Union to 
bring lle.ir })olity and tlysmselvea iutu 
the cont'Cnipl and scorn of all other 
Clirislia,ns. Wc arr; no nearer the 
s[iuiioiis I’reBbyteriaui.'fTii of which some 
good ]ieoj)le were afraid, than we were 
on tJie auspicious day when this Union 
was formi'd. In judging of thes tenden¬ 
cies of an institution to juoducc evils 
which have never aj>l>eared, the o.xpe- 
ricjice of a ijuarti'i- of a* ceuliiry is n<>t 
to be ignored as a thing of no consi¬ 
deration. , 

But to say that oui Union h is done ' 
no harm may he thought a poor defence 
of au liiatituuon which cost so much 
of the time, .‘tnxiely, and heai l of its 
louud(‘r.s .-lud early friends. Be it so. 
We. have smAetiiing more to say, 
W'ere there nothing else to be told 
Ilian the good and pleasant thing of 
dwelling t;getlicr iu unity,—the eii- 
(’ouraging and sti'engthening of one 
another in the goodly iellowship of 
llic.se gallieiings, both in the Metro¬ 
polis and the jiroviuces,—the better 
knowledge we gain of one another, the 
kindlier feelings w’e ehorish, and the 
o}t]iortunitie.s of mutual cousiiltatiou 
—the'-e jimre tli.'ui compensate the 
time and trouble by wli'vjdi they are 
secured; and in the loss of them 1 am 
sure our whole denoiniiiatiou would he 
sensible of a grievous misfortune. 

■^ro me it .seems of gi’eat importance 
to give demonstration to the whole 
world, that wc liave a deliberative as¬ 
sembly in which we decide (where the 
decision has not a jiarticle of authority 
over any man on earth) with us much 
solicitude and carcfulueas as if we could 
enforce our deci.«iiou with all the autho¬ 
rity of a synod, a couferenoe, or au 


etiiscopal convocation. It is .somethfng 
to ho able to pronounce a judgment 
which will he i-especbed where it can¬ 
not be Enforced, juid he received as * 
vjijluablc advice where as authority it 
wi^ihl he utterly worthless. "We as- 
sniuc to he teachers, not rulers ; and r 
our decisions are formed none tj'** less 
carefully because their influence must 
depend entirely upon theft* apparent 
value. Our polity is ineomjiletc with¬ 
out this sort of asso’&itioii. ■Tliitl asso- * 
cittiun ofiiiiy kind^is ineoiisisleiit with 
our avow'ed.jrt’incijdes, surely noitf! will 
venture to aasert. We <:auiJOt enforce 
a bad deel.siou ; a good one, clearly 
staled, will inforce itself. Ours is a 
deliberative assembly, impotent for 
evil, iiiiglily fiu-jjood. I lielieve there 
is uot a ehtiu-h oi'amr oiib r iu the coun¬ 
try, the enlKiiies, or the Mi.'#.ioii slat'ons 
of tlie world, which may uot»be in- 
llueneed, direetl} or iudireetly, .speedily 
or slowly, h^ a w ise and solemn ri'eom- 
meudation of this assembly. We have 
union with freedom, the deliberate 
juilgineiit of a few, sustained by the 
cordial ajiproval of many. t.)ur strength 
is ill the eoiilidemic ainj love of our 
hiethrcii. Witlilmt these we arc feehle 
indeed ; wiffti ihhm we have more in- 
llcenee (and what is inlhieiiee but the 
best kind of ^lower 1) th.'in if we weie 
armed with autliority to eXjiel from our 
Soeie^^s all viho pivsiimed to di.spute 
the‘Value of our deei.sion.s. lliis is a 
power never to be .-ussi'iled. always to 
be felt, and, if unduly strained, sure 
to break by the resistance it cannot 
fail to ]ii evoke aiiiung selt-governed 
eh u rein*.''. 

If it should be said, AN'hat cau a 
power do when, bj* its own exertion. 

It de.stro^s itself"! 1 reply, it can do 
all lliat ought to be iloae; and, if it 
alleinjitto do more, it is well that it 
destroys itself. If there be givcJi to 
us of li^id a power wliieli, mighty fur 
good, fails whenever it is abused, ] 
ho])e and trust the ludcjiendeul 
ehiirelics will never be ashamed nor 
afraid to avail themselves of its advan¬ 
tage, and, by proper orgaiiisutioii,# to 
transmit to their siiecessors what they 
have received tliroimh tJie founders of 
this tJongrogatioiial I hiimi. 

As it is implied iu what 1 have said, 
that our churches have iicen more or "■ 
less ailbeted by the ii.’.iuence of this 
Union, it may be use'uNto inquire 
what changes in the last quarter of a 
century may be observed iu the gene-^ 
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ral'eliaracter aud state of our denomi¬ 
nation. 1 do not, of course, refer to 
, particular churches. It conveys little 
instruction to tell you, that some have 
Houriahetl, a few nave declined, marfy 
arc stationary. If a few have becofie 
'extinct, many more have been formed, 
and seme with a very amspicious com¬ 
mencement. How. far the Congrega- 
tipnal body*has increased in the aggre¬ 
gate, or what luay be the promise of 
' future proHfperity, it is not easy to say ; 
for, under differeuir'circumatances, ft 
presents so varied an appearance us to 
induce emlally attached friends to form 
very different estimates. There is, 
however, one fact, and it is almost the 
only one which .cannot be questioned 
in its reference to t!^^q proportionate 
increase of our denommation. In the 
course of tUe present century, as ap¬ 
pears from the late Census, we luive 
increased, not only absolutely, but also 
relativelj' to the growing population of 
our country; while the ratio of our 
iuercase has nqt been equal to that of 
the other two great bodies of Evan¬ 
gelical Nonconformists — the Metho¬ 
dists and the Baptists.^ Some may need 
the encouragement of thei former fact; 
others, the stimulus a? thi latter. 

We have, I think, sustained some 
change in our relation to hthcr seelious 
of the Christian Church. Upop the 
whole the chiinge has been very favour¬ 
able, We are better known, and,'as a 
Nonconformmg people, we stand out 
more prominently before the world. 
We are probably leas loved, but more 
respoctea. We have lost (the loss is 
more apparent in our evening services,) 
the occasional attendance of many mem¬ 
bers of the Established Churcli, for 
almost everywhere they can now find 
an appropriate and Evangelical. mini¬ 
stry in their own communion. Others 
holding our piiuciples loosely have not 
cared to maintain their profession. 
Evangelical Nonconformity has there¬ 
fore assumed a more sharply defined 
appearance. Many good people, a few 
years since, regarded it as an irregular, 
biK useful auxiliary to the Established 
Church, supplementing its acknow¬ 
ledged deficiencies, when it was too 
much under the restraint of order and 
routine to comprehend within its en¬ 
closure the growing population of our 
country. Many of the Dissenters were 
fioiitcut it “Should be so. They could 
not very well assert their independence, 
•..without diminishing their influence. 
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Expediency, rather ^haiinprinciple, di¬ 
rected the religious ttv/Vemonts of that 
time. 

It is now far otherwise. Indepen¬ 
dents are no longer fettered by any 
considerations of expediency. We arc 
supposed to have some ]lrincif)lo8, good 
or bad, and we are respected for liold- 
ing them. fi»'raly. Our ministers arc 
no longer regarded as preachers, who 
have unfortunately been excluded from 
the church tlu'ongli the want of educa¬ 
tion, or influence, or connexions, and 
in their extremity, are allowed to 
occupy a sphere of labour which him 
, been neglected by the proper authori¬ 
ties. On oae'^side wo are brought into 
more direct opposition to the Church, 
though, on another, Ve are more inti- 
matdy connected with it. Oiir prin¬ 
ciples, though, more distinctly avowed 
by ourselves, are, to no small extent, 
working their way into other commu¬ 
nions, and even into the Cimrcli of Eng¬ 
land. What but spiritual independence 
is <j)rompting the prescnit demand for 
convocations, and church courts, and 
ecclesiastical discipline, free from tin; 
control of the ^secular power 1 What 
but freedom of election is breaking uji 
the old habits of Presbyterian and Me¬ 
thodist connexions, and forcing them 
to yield, lest' their authority should 
break in the strain to which it is now 
subject? Our principles are being trau.s- 
planted into a foreign soil, and we, 1 
trust, are manly enough to rejoice in 
their growth, though others who once 
disavowed them now partake of their 
fruit. 

We have also become less straitened 
and restricted in our opinions of eccle¬ 
siastical government. By this I moan, 
we allow greater latitude than our 
fathers did some thirty j'ears since. 
Zealously they asserted the right of 
every church to organise its own system 
of government; but if it did not or¬ 
ganise exactly the right syslera, it was 
either plaiiiiy disavowed or regarded 
as a very irregular sort of conventicle. 
Now there is more liberty. Our church 
order is not stereotype. Every sepa¬ 
rate church, holding the like precious 
feith once delivered to the saints, acts 
in its diversity of administration witli 
less regard to the general practice of 
the denomination. The variety is plea¬ 
sing. So long as the churches respect 
each the liberty of others, their diver¬ 
sity of operations will not produce 
ficlusm or dissension. Love is the bond 
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of their union, an& in union of heart 
it will nourisli, ])ur*, peaceable, in^^ien- 
tial, withoi 4 t nniiMrtnity of church cus¬ 
tom. 

With respect to our theology I must 
say a few words. 1 cainiot but rejoice 
in the great steadiness with which our 
clnirches have detained all the evange¬ 
lical doctrines of the Puritan tlieology. 
But we have not yet attaipe^ that per¬ 
fection of belief which will admit of no 
advance, or be .subject to no dcdbiision. 
A change of principle I coiifidenlly 
deny—a mudillcatiou of form I readily 
admit—for time, the great innovator, 
s|)ares nothing that is limnau even in 
tlieology. While of alf dcuouiinatious, 
wc ave the moat free luid'unrestricted 
in exainiiiiug and modifying our theo- 
lo^y, w(‘ appear iu^iur history to have 
sulierefl leas change hi respect to the 
gj-eut jirinciples of our foith than any 
other denoraiuatiou wliidi has oxhted 
through the same length of time,—leas 
than any other body of Nonconformists 
in our country,—less than .any of the 
Protestant establishments of Eurtjpe, 
judged by tlie present belief of their 
teacliers imhcr than the unalterable 
wol ds of their formularies—the living 
voice rather than the dead letter of 
their ehuiches,—and far leaS than even 
lli.'tt proud church which, whether 
csLahliahed or tolcratecl, ever boasts 
of its iiumutiibility, and yet, only last 
winter, added to its creed a doctrine 
vvhicli, if true, is awfully important; if 
false, the most outrageous of falsehoods; 
and in the ratification of wiiicli doc¬ 
trine, it did what it had never done 
before—raised a disputable ipicstiou of 
its own doctors to the high position of 
an incontrovertible lu-ticle of the Ca- 
iliojic faith, on tJie sole authority of 
the Pope, without the slightest refer¬ 
ence to Uiii voice of a general council. 

The fact is, in what may be called 
our faith, we have''suffered no change 
whatever. Wcare true to the spirit 
of John PobiudOii, as we gladly pre¬ 
serve the words he addi^sssed to the 
Pilgrim Fathers : “If God reveal any¬ 
thing to yon by any other instrument 
of las, be as ready to receive it as you 
were to reeeive'any truth of my mini¬ 
stry ; for I am verily persuaded the 
J /ord has more truth yet to break forth 
from his holy Word. For my part, I 
cannot sufficiently bewail the condition 
of the reformed churches, who are come 
to a period in religion, and will go no 
farther than the iustimmeuts of their 


reformation.” But we are heirs also ter 
the evangelical doctrines he taa^t. 
We still hold the doctrinal articles of 
his church - covenaut*; not, indeed, as 
standards of authority, but as expres- ' 
sitfe of the truth most surely believed 
artong ns. 

I have adverted to the slighter mo-.t 
dificatiuus of the form, and mqflp, naid 
subordinate particulars of our theology. 
It is important, in uotibing them, 
chiefly to ol)serve their tendencies, and 
the (lirectiofti they*'hre taking. These 
tendencies are, 1 d^libt not, beneficial, 
but they may require niucli c^utfou 
and discretion in guiding them; or tltey 
may prove '’cry injurious. 

In owi’ theology, as compared with 
that which prevailed in the recollection 
of our elderly ministers, there is less of 
the systematic,'the logical, and the 
metaphysical. The change may not 
be very great, but w'e are a grwit deal 
the better for it. We feel more freedom, 
and’we are using our freedcjni to good 
purpose. Our faith in the spirit and iu 
the letter of Scriidure is just wliorc it 
was, as looted and grounded as ever. 
But when wc come to inferential rea¬ 
soning from Scripture, ormetapliysical 
reasoning on doiltrinal subjects, we fed 
that faitli ifi God’s Word is far botter 
than faith iu onr logic. God’s Word 
is truth ; but our inferences fiiun it 
may be very fallacious, especially when 
we g5l!»infci'ciice from inference, until 
w'o arrive at .a conclusion so far from 
the text, that the Iiis}>ircd Writers 
could not have been thruking of it 
idieu they penned thu words. 

So we acted with regard to making 
all our doctrines exacuy smooth and 
well-compacted at their joining, as if 
every article of our faith must exactly 
coiTespond with every other, without 
the slightest apparent discrepaucy. A 
few years since, it was not well under¬ 
stood, that Divine truths maybe firmly 
believed without our being able to 
couueot ^hetu together in a mutually- 
depoudeiit and w(*ll-compacted sys1.eui. 
Doctrines were then, deemed to ho of 
great importance, if they only served as 
convenient ligatures to bind together 
the several limbs of tho theological 
skeleton. We do not say tliat any 
truths can be really inconsistent with 
one another; but we do saj', that the 
connecting principle may not be disco¬ 
vered by the iutellect’.inl power of 
man ; or, if it be discoverethby human 
sagacity, the discovery* is not to be 
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<(unDed Trith the authority of a Diviue 
revelation. 

The illustration of what I have said 
may possibly be' found in the preva- 
' lence, some years since, of the New 
England theology among us. I mwe 
readily adduce my illustration ftfm 
t, this source, because I am a firm believer 
in its,, principles, although I dare not 
elevate them to tbe rank of authorita¬ 
tive standakls in the church of Christ. 

' How methodieally and firmly was the 
• Calvinism of that ei^ool built upon the 
foundation of philouophical becessity ! 
While one or two texts fi*om St. Paul 
were occasionally adduced, whole pages 
of close oud compact reasouiug about 
motive and causation were made to 
determine the question of the decre¬ 
tive purpose of Gud in the salvation of 
men. Instead of LutliA'I* bondage of the 
will,—the did Augustiulau doctrine of 
innate«and helpless depravity,—we had 
a philosophical necessity equally affect¬ 
ing all good and evil beings in the\iui- 
verse. A liberty of will, according to 
the theology of Edwards, involved in 
its consetpieuCes, not only Arminian- 
ism, but even Atheism, for, according 
to his doctrine of causation, if volitions 
came intiS being without cause, so 
equally may worlds.* I db not know 
. tliat he has ever been refuted; but I 
do know there are many Calvinists 
among us who repudiate his doctrine 
of necessity, and some evaugelietTl men 
who demur altogether to the name of 
Calvinists,and a few lioldiug a mild and 
modified Armiuian theology,—recent 
converts from Methodism,—who, re¬ 
nouncing the ecclesiastical order of 
Wesley, do not, at the same time, dis¬ 
avow his doctrinal views. These men 
exercise their ministry freely among 
ns, if called therete by any of our 
churches. They maintain very firmly 
(although some of us may think not 
very consistently) the absolute neces¬ 
sity of Divine influence in the conver¬ 
sion of siouers. 

Nor can it be denied, that the Cal¬ 
vinism now existing among ns has 
laid aside many of the peculiarities it 
leaned in New England—^the stern 
and repulsive aspect—its lofty aud un¬ 
popular bearing—^its hard phraseology, 
borrowed from Locke and 'Hartley, 
rather than from Paul and John. We 
r have it essentially the same, but a 
more powerful instrument of popular 
address, aiv(l far better adapted to the 
practical chaiacter of the presmit time. 


In saying this, I cannot refr^ fl'om 
pay^g a slight tribute pf affectionafe 
regard to one whoaoktisune ,} doubt not, 
has been mentioned on a previous 
occasion, for he died before your last 
anniversary,—I mean Dr. Wardlaw, 
who probably has done more than any 
other divine to bring about this eliange 
in the general aspect of our Calvinism 
by his very; lucid illustrations of the 
extent of the Atonement. And if witli 
his I might associate the name of ano¬ 
ther, who, more acute indeed, if not 
more profound, and certainly not less 
lucid^ has done for us similar or even 
superior service in respect to the jm'o- 
viuce of God’s'Spirit in the conversion 
of sinners,—I mean Dr. Payne,—L sliall 
Bufliciently indicate my meiuiing wlieu 
I say, that onr theology has in its popu¬ 
lar character received some modifica¬ 
tions in our own time. If it be sa^l, 
Dr. Payne was no mean discij)le of tbe 
school of Edwards—for he understood 
New England well, and loved it in noli, 
—I reply, so much the better for my 
illpstratiou, for in him we have an in¬ 
stance of onp of the atraitest sect of 
our religion among the most free and 
evangelical in the application of the 
truth to the wants, the responsibili¬ 
ties, and the consciences of all men. 

A word or two respecting the ten- 
• deucy' of thepe and similar changes. 
Too evident it undoubtedly is, that 
changes seldom stay at the right point. 
Oscillation is the type of our move¬ 
ments. I should be sorry to see Ar- 
minianism, however mild aud evangu- 
liciil, the staple of our divinity, tin; 
teaching of our colleges, or the doctrine 
of our pulpits. I say this, not because 
I deny its truth, (though this, by the 
way, I do,) but because 1 fear its 
tendency. Although I cannot m<ake 
Calvinism, in any form, a term of com¬ 
munion, yet I observe, whenever I look 
in the history of the church, that an 
Arminian theology leads by a gradual 
process to an Ariau ci'eed, aud that 
again, by a speedier movement, to 6o- 
cinian negations. I have not time to 
analyse the process of declension. 1 do 
not know that 1 am able. But, when 
1 look at the Lutherans of Germany, 
after they came under the influence 
of the mild semi-pelagianism of Me- 
laucthon, or the remonscrants of Hol¬ 
land, or the Presbyterians and General 
Baptists of England, or smaller bodies, 
both in Europe and America, I should 
have great fear fiar the evangelical l^th 
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of oulr dgDomiuatioA, were I to hcAr tha 
theology of Attoinins ot Wesley ^fing 
its uttersn%>s {ftaerally in our pulpits. 

If it 5e said, Are not greater changes 
I .oking place among us ?—^have not some 
of our younger brethren renounced im¬ 
portant doctrines which were very 
dear to our faftiers, and which ought 
over to be regarded as the life of our 
churches ?—-14o not belie,ve,it. Some 
of our young ministera inay‘' have 
:idoi)ted a phraseology less pui4tanic, 
or less technical, than that prevalent 
among their elders. They may insist 
more upon a religions life grertving 
s|ioutaiieouHly out of a faith within, 
instead of following thei'r predecessors ^ 
and tspouuding the artich-s of a creed, 
painfully deduced in systematic order 
from aiJj)ropriate texts and acknow¬ 
ledged principles; but I do not believe 
tliat a single evangelical truth Las been 
renounced by tlie accredited preachers, 
young or old, of our denomination. 
Some young men, no doubt, nicely and 
exactly copy the manner of their pas¬ 
tors, or jirofessors, or popular preach jfrs 
of tho day. Perhaps i/iey could do 
no better. But there are other young 
men, who must speak as they feel, and 
express the utterance of things within 
them in their own way,—|freach they 
imist and will, as new men with fresh¬ 
ness and power, the truth whijB, as it 
cost them something in its attainment, 
they make clearly marked as their own 
in its delivery. Let us not distrust 
these young brethren. Some of us, in 
our younger days,—however the no¬ 
velty has faded,—^liad a little of the 
same propensity. They have their own 
work to do for their own age, and 
they must not do it if they had been 
born in the eighteenth century. May 
God give them grace to do it earnestly, 
devoutly, wisely; and may He give us 
grace to look pleasantly upon them, 
even if, while they increase, wo must 
decrease. Their time will come soon 
enough lo see other innovators, when 
their own innovation beepmes stereo¬ 
type, with newer modes of thinking and 
uttering their new thoughts to the 
youth of another generation. 

1 do not mean to intimate, that no 
man who has ministered among us has 
not departed from the faith once deli¬ 
vered to the saints. Some have re¬ 
moved to another Gospel; but, iu doing 
so, they have also removed from our 
sanctuaries. The people know better. 
Aw here and there a young preacher 
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may attempt to expound foireign iheo-^ 
logy in bad English, but for any gObd 
piu-pose, or any purposb either, he 
might as well sp.eak” in an unknown 
tongue. The people cannot understand 
hi* strange composite of Ohanning and 
Cai'lisle, Martineau and ll^urice. Pos¬ 
sibly he does not understand it himself. 
The worst mischief he can do Jsi pro¬ 
bably to provoke some young brother 
<rf‘ tetter heart, if not of >iser head, 
to preach a refutation of what is realPy 
nothing, when he (Mght to ibe preach¬ 
ing someilhing positive about Christ 
and the way, of salvation. ^ " 

I should like to say.- a few words 
about the Periodical Literature which 
has grown up among us, either directly 
or indirectly, under the fostering care 
of this Congregational Union ; but, 
having made so’ unmerciful a demand 
on your time, I nnist reseifffe that sub¬ 
ject, if my nerves db not fail me 
through fear of our Editors, to the 
opening of your nutuiunal convocation. 

And so iiiust I defer, with mucli 
more regret, an inquiry into the present 
comparative state of i)erdonal, practicjil, 
consistent godlim^s among us. 

As to our present standing and in¬ 
fluence in our country, aiid before the 
world, I cannot-do better Ilian cite, 
tiio words of a writer wlio, having 
no sympathy with our evangelical 
doctrine, has, w ith singular imjmitial ity 
and beauty, described the religious life 
of England,—1 mean, the aocoraplislied 
Pi'iticipal of University Hall;— 

“ The revival of the spiHt of Laud 
has been followed by the' revival of its 
old antagonist,—the spirit of Puritan¬ 
ism ;—with ilii.s difference," however, 
resulting from the progress of society, 
that, whereas the old Puritans wouid 
have set up their own church-govern¬ 
ment in place of Episcopacy, the mo¬ 
dern Puritans, asking no preference for 
themselves, would level all ascendancy, 
and put every denomination on tho 
same footing of freedom and self-reli¬ 
ance. Independency—the most popular 
organisation of the religious life at 
present in existence—defies and en¬ 
counters the Church spirit at evijry 
point. Whatever the Church attempts, 
Independency, conscious of its sti-eiigth, 
meets with a counter-attempt. It mul¬ 
tiplies schools, founds colleges, esta¬ 
blishes lectureships, issues an Alma¬ 
nack, circulates tracts, institutes a So¬ 
ciety for the publication Of Puritan 
writings, and oeiitralize»it8 energies in 
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National Union, If any of its cbc- 
rMied principles ore encroached upon, 
cither hy the Government or the Hier¬ 
archy, the assault, i^ at once resisted 
hy a vast and simultaneous‘Unanifes- 
tation of public opinion from the pr^a, 
the pulpit, and the platform, andpby 
the systematic exertion of a powerful. 
influc^qce on all the springs of Parlisr 
mentoy action. Among the moat re- 
luarkable .IPeligioua phenomena of the 
time must bo reckoned the strength 
and organization ''‘of • Independency.” 
Dr. Halley resumed his seat amidst 
lohd .applause. 

The Ile^. Dr^RArFLES then moved: 

That the cordial thanks of this Asscmlily he 
presented to the Rev. Dr. Halley fur His valuable 
oud appropriate Address now delivered from tho 
chair; and tliat he be ro8i>ectftilly requested to 
Vlaue it at the disposal ol lhp^>niiuittc-e, for ptib- 
huiition with the Hinvitea di tho Session. 

The Rev. Br. Brown seconded the reso- 
Intiou,‘w)iich was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Halley, in returning thanks, said: I 
am sure I do feel grateful for the manner in 
which these few remarks have been received 
—very grateful to my friend Dr. Raffles for 
the friendship we have long cn.ioycd ; and I 
fed now tliat I have been negligent in not 
acknowledging the gratitude J feci to Dr. 
Brown for occupying ibis chair at your last 
aiinual meeting; and my gratitude to your¬ 
selves for permitting t}ie individual who, I 
fear, had caused you some inconvenience, to 
occupy the chair this year. (Hear, hear.) 

'J'he Rev. G. Smith tlien introduced the ■ 
Rev. Fredi*ri<ik Monod, of‘Paris; the Rev. 
Pastor Durant, from Brussels; an^tlie Rev. 
.lohn Dudas, pastor of the first Protestant 
church formed in Constantinople; whd were 
cordially received hy the Chairman in the' 
name of the ‘Assembly, and took their scats 
upon the platform. 

Tho Rev. G. Smith next read tho following 
Report, 

REPORT OF THE UNION. 

Beloved and Honouiied Biuetqren,—A 
quarter of a century baa rolled away sinco a 
few of our rovered fathers and brethren, the 
greater number of whom have passed into 
the world of light, originated, in faith and 
hope, this Oongregatioiml Union of qhurches 
and pastors. Feeling the greatness of tho 
niiesiou they were called to perforgi, they met 
repeatedly for conferenoe and prayer, and, at 
length, ill humble dependenoeon Divine ^id- 
anoo aud strength, they resolved to invito a 
deWation of the ohnrebes to inaugurate a 
oonmderation, which they fondly hoped would 
promote the welfare of tho Indopeudent de¬ 
nomination, and by its moans advance the 
glory of our Saviour in the extension of Hie 
Gospel in the'earth. They did this while 
retaining wj^yflthe utmost tenaoity of grasp 
their holdvmi the fundamental principle of 
our polity, that the churches of Christ ought 
not only to be independent of all State potron- 
age and control, but, os separate independent 
oommuniiKiB, owing exol^ive allegiauce to 
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Our Tiord Jesus Chr>Bt, their Divine and 
glorions Head, they aye every way Competent 
to nlanago their own according to the 

prinoiplesand laws of xlte Nefr Testament, 
without the intervention of any extranpoiis 
eoclesiastical antbority. Still, they imagined 
that, ns Congregational churches happily pos¬ 
sess a oneness of spirit and belief, whicli is 
indicated by the harmony, of their teaching 
and religious worship, though those are deter¬ 
mined by no human symbol of faith or mbric 
of administration, there was^n existing reality 
of union among them, vriiich might and ought 
to bo embodied in some outward and general 
mnuifestation. They thought that this iiiflii- 
QDCo might bo mado of avail, and be tnrnod 
to account so as to gaiu strength and pro- 
mold efficiency. Several practical achantnges 
rose to their view as within tho reach of 
attalnwcnt by tbe union and intercommu¬ 
nity of oliurchcs. Carefully defining tho 
province of tlio fellowship, by declaring that 
the Union shall never “ in any case assume 
legislative luitliorit.y, 'br become a court of 
appeal,” they unfolded its contemplated 
objects aud aims, ns embracing the extou- 
siou of ovangoliuil religion in counoxioti with 
the Cungrcgntional dtnominntion, the culti¬ 
vation of brotherly affection and co-opcralion 
in tho associated chuiches, the mainton.inco 
of fraternal interooui'hC or corruspondeiica 
with Congregational clinrches in other land.s, 
nild with other bodies ot Christians iit homo 
and abroad, and tho ondoavour to uphold and 
extend the religious liberties and civil rights 
of Protestant Dissenters. Year by year tlio 
Committees appointed to conduct the busi¬ 
ness of tho Union have, it is believed, directed 
their best attention to secure tho ends now 
enumerated, and a candid review of the past 
twenty-five yerfls will, it is imagined, piovc 
that n lai’go amount of succo.ss has happily 
crowned their endeavours. Your Committee, 
during their year of office, have endeavourerl 
to walk in the constitutional paths of wisdom 
and utility which their predecessors con¬ 
structed, and to pursue the great objects of 
the institution in a spirit as far as possible in 
harmony with that of tho valued men who 
designed it. 

It is now the pleasant duty of your Com¬ 
mittee, in resigning their trust into your 
hands, to give you a brief account of tho 
way in which they have discharged tho vn- 
ious obligations devolved upon them ns your 
executive during the past year. The meetings 
of the Committee, held with regularity, have 
been largely attended, and several Sub-Com- 
mittcos h-ive from time to time been ap¬ 
pointed, who have mot and soalously attended 
to tho multiform subjects of business entrusted 
to tbeir consideration. Tho most porfeoL 
harmony has marked all tho cuucUisions of 
these .meetings, and the Committee have 
frequently puDUshod, through their own or¬ 
gans, and by other means, for tho informa¬ 
tion of their constituents and the public, the 
results of their deliberations on questions of 
importance to the Christian church in gene¬ 
ral, and to their own denomination in parti¬ 
cular. 

The various matters of business remitted to 
your Committee by the last Annual Assembly, 
and by the AutumHf^ ^leeUng, have been 
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carefully attended to,^ with an anxious desire 
to carry yuur wishef into effect. Ig, pur- 
suance of InstrCelJ ons given them, the Com¬ 
mittee oaiAid l^iioDS to be presented, 
during the last Session, to both iiooses of 
Parliament, for the reformation of the na¬ 
tional Universities, praying that every reli¬ 
gions test may be abolished, and that these 
ancient seminaries of learning might be 
opened to all classes of the English iieople. 
'J'his object was happily secured, as it regards 
Oxford, so as to admit to matrieulation and 
degrees, not conferring a participatioh in the 
emoluments or gevornment of the University; 
and it may be regarded as probably certain 
ore long in roferenoe to Cambridge, though it 
is evident that the measure now before the 
Legislature is not intended to admit Duisont- 
ors to a full and equal participation in ^ 
tlie advantages of that Unftersity. Prompt^ 
and earnest attention should be directed to 
tliis itet, so as to obtain a complete measure 
of equal justico. Your Committee further 
report that they have been in correspOtideuce 
with Members of the (xovernraent, and with 
iudepoudent Members of the Uouso of Com¬ 
mons, on the proposition totimend and con¬ 
solidate the laws of Mortmain ; to alter the 
law of marriage, as it boars unfavourably on 
Noucouforniists ; and to obtain - the total 
aboliticu of the vexatious exaction of Church- 
• rates. , 

In a variety of ways, your Committee have 
endeavoured, during the year, to maintain 
fretornal currespoudoiico with churches of 
your own and ut other denominations. With 
tho newly-formed Uoiigregatioual Union of 
America friendly relations have* been esta¬ 
blished, and your Committee are happy to 
report, that this orgaAisation, whose 8eooud 
Annual Assembly will be heM this week in 
Brooklyn, is rapidly aaquiring the confidenoe 
of tho cbmehoB, and is iikcly greatly to ad- 
vaiioo the interests of Congregationalism iu 
the land of the Pilgrim Fathers. A second 
volume of their “ Year-book” has been pub¬ 
lished, which conCaius much valuable and 
deeply-iuterostiiig statistical information re- 
spootiug their churcbes. From the Tables 
therein published, it appears that there are 
2,449 churches in the different States, con¬ 
sisting of 207,608 members ; tho clear iu- 
oroase of which, during the year, was 2,788. 
Tins is but au approximation toward perfect 
returns, iu the altaiument of which cousi- 
dciable progress has been made, and the 
^ whole of which, it is hoped; will soon be 
full and reliable. Tho protest uttered by 
your last Annual Assembly respecting the 
exteusiou of Slaveiy into Nebraska and 
Kansas, has been transmitted Jo America, 
an^ is cordially responded to. Your Com¬ 
mittee are happy in the belief that^ uot- 
' withstanding positive statements of a diSinr- 
' ont order, the Congregational ohurobes of 
the United States are, for the most part, 
maintaining a consistent abhorrence of the 
l.iw and practice of slavery. The first Con¬ 
gregational church has been planted in Kan¬ 
sas, and tho multiplication of such commu¬ 
nities will make the existeuee of Slavery 
diffioult, if not impracticable, iu that new ter¬ 
ritory, Your Committee had peculiar grati- 
fioadon iu an interview with two Miaiioaaries 
TOL. XII. 
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sent forth bv the Missionary Society reoeptly 
formed in America on Anti-Slavey princi¬ 
ples. These brethren, the Rev. F. Martin, 
M.A., of New York, i^d M. Murad, of Beth¬ 
lehem Jqdah, are gone on a mission to the * 
Coptic tribes of Syria. They wore introduced 
tcithe Committee by your Secretary, and 
w^e by them oommended in solemn prayer ^ 
to the proteotion aud benediction of God, 

Considerable atteution has boon pa|,c^during 
the year to the duty of the Union in relation 
to tho Protestant ohurobes of Continent. 
Your Resolutions expressive oT sympathy 
with ^ those who are^jsudnring perscoution 
have been semt to tlio various •bodies into- * 
rested in the epreadwof religious freedom 
and evangelical truth in Continental Eurotie, 
and have behn published the clfannelB 
likely to secure attention at home and abroad. 

It is surely high time that in Franco, at least, 
united as4t now is to this country, the liberty 
cheorfully accorded to Roman Catbolios bora 
should there be granted as a right to our 
Protestant brethret% 

In tho autumn of last yeai^ the Rev. G. 
Palmer Davies, B.A., was requested by your 
Committee to represeut the Union in the Kir- 
cbontajp;, which was held in the City of 
Fraiikmrt-on-the-Maino. Jlewas introduced 
to tho largo assombly as your Dolegato, aud 
had several opportunities, in piwate, of 
stating your principles, which appoar to bo 
woudorfully luisuuuorstood by the ohurobes 
of Gormany. Tho Union of Evaugolioal 
churches in France lequested a Delegation 
from you to their Synodical Meeting, hold in 
Maziniot^ iu ^arob^last. Tho Rev. Robert 
Ashton, one of your Secretaries, aud the 
Rev, John Slicdlock, M.A., of Boulogne, un- 
• dertook to represent you iu that gathering. 
Their reception *by the Frouqji Pastors and 
Delegates was most cardial and refreshing, 
and the expression of their sentiments showM 
that tiiey are Congregational in politj^, and 
Evangelical iu doctrine. Tho visit was timely, 
and well adapted to cheer and enconrsjra 
tho brethren who are labourlflg amidst diffi¬ 
culties, but not without some tokens of tho 
Divino favour, to diffuse the knowl^go of the 
Gospel. ^ 

Tne Congregational Union of Scotland 
having sent a large Deputation of esteemed 
brethren to your la^ Autumnal Meeting, 
desired a reciprooalion by a delegate, and 
it affords pleasure to report, that our highly 
esteemed friend, the Rev. James Parsons, 
of York, kindly undertook to be your re¬ 
presentative at the recent meetings held in 
Dundee. lie fulfilled his mission in a way 
to give unqualified satisfaction to the brethren 
assembled, to cemeut more closely the ties 
whiuh bind the churohes in each country to 
oue another, and to represent faithfully the 
feelings of this Union towards that of Sco^ 
land, and he bos thereby added to tho obli¬ 
gations under which wo are all placed, to 
honour him as a brother greatly beloved in 
tho Lord. 

During the year tho Committee have soi^ht 
to avail themselves of passing opportunities « 
to asaC’t your distinctive pnnoinles, and to 
call upon the ohurcfacs of our faitn and order 
to give practical effect to them. They ven¬ 
tured to publish some rocomtnendatloDB in 
T 
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rolflMon to the observance of the day of no¬ 
tional hnmiliation ; they have prepared and 
preauntod to Her Miijealy’s Govemmout a 
Memorial deprecniing the tone and spirit in 
which Proclnniiitioim are issued f"oin tbo 
throne, wheii oi during the observance of na¬ 
tional h\iiniliation 'ti pain of the wn^ 
and indignation of AlniiKhly God," and le- 
spcctfully onlreating that the Guverntnent 
will tabu immediate nieasnres to prevent the 
rotiurreiice of language which ofil'unds the 
conaciencea oC many loyal and |>ntri<itia ciii- 
saiiiA, and which is not in harmony with the 
eniightenod and progreesivo charnoterpr the 
age ; they li'tivo presented a I*htitictri to the 
House of Coininoiis, Jiraying tlfo House to 
adopt the rnuasiiics iiocessary. so that the 
Bill of Sir ,\Villii>m Glay, now Dofore Ihirlia- 
meiit, for the entire abolition of Ohnreh-rates, 
nifty speedily buoorno law. Copies of this 
Memorial and Petition they have sent in 
laigc lumibms to tlio friends of religious free¬ 
dom thiougl) the coumry, entreating them 
to adoiit similar incnsu ett with a view to 
remove .the eyils tlieieiu complained of, and 
urging them to correspond with thtdr borongh 
or coiiftty inoinburs, with a view to induce 
tlieir attoudaucc and support in ParliamenG 
to the moasuru of peaoo and equity, which 
stands &r a second rrading on tho 16lti day 
of tho Resent luoiith. 

Tbo attention of your Committee has been 
earnestly callod to the ruligiouscondiiion nnd 
wants of tho Mnglish [lopulntioii in the Prin¬ 
cipality of Wales, and to the large number 
of persons‘rosidont there, who, though born 
in that country, aro ^conve^-gaut with the 
Hiiglish laiiguago. Evangelical Nonconfor¬ 
mity has purformed a most important and 
blessed woik in the mountains and valleys,! 
the towns a^d hamlets of* Wales, covering 
tbo land with modest, capacious samtnarius, 
and introducing Psalmody and prayer into 
the cottages of every village; but it cannot 
retain its hold on popular sympathy and 
support, without adapting itself to tho altered 
and improving circHmstanees of tho country. 
A well educated English ministry and snit- 
ablo plitqig of wot ship are indispensable lor 
the largelowus, as aro the moans of instruct¬ 
ing the rising generation in a knowledge of 
our principles in the English tongue. Your 
Committee are not int a position to indicate 
in what way tliese things are to bo provid'^i j 
but they would liave failed in their impression 
of doty, if they had not brought the fact 
under tho notice of this Assembly, and ex¬ 
pressed as they now do their roadiiioss to 
aid in any practicable way sudi endeavours 
as the obvious need of tho case efemands. 

Through the medium of this Griioti, ap¬ 
peals have frequently been made, and not in 
vain, in favour of our denominational Htcra- 
dure. Your Committee have to report tho 
constant, and in most cases the progressive, 
sale of the publications of the Union. They 
published 5,000 copies of the Year Book for 
1855, the sale of which has gone beyond that 
of any former year, A few copies only remain 
unsold, and oaily application is needful to 
secure them. The Committee have no need 
to eulogise a work which is admitted on all 
bands to'be oneqf great practical value, fur- 
. fiishing inforkiatioa on all denominational 


Buhjeotsin relation to our churches, ^pastors, 
associations, cuUoges, (snd various organiza¬ 
tions, which would be in vain in 

any other direction. A vigurons effort on tho 
part of tlio friends of Congregatioimlism 
would speedily secui'e for the Book Bucli*n 
circulation as would cover the outlay involved 
ill its production. The salo of the Hymn 
Book, in its various edition;, has been consi¬ 
derable riming tlie year, and equal to that 
of any former year, amounting, as it, has, to 
more tl\an t\venty thousand copies. Applica¬ 
tion has been made to the Committee from 
difTorent quarters to compile a new (lymn 
Book, with a view to meet the requirements 
of tlinso coiigrogatioiis who wish to have one 
book ainslead of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymns and a Supplement. As the subject 
of i>repnring such a work involves grave con¬ 
siderations, the Coiniiiitree do not now fur¬ 
ther allude to it, than to say, that the wholo 
matter will be presented to this Assuni'lily in 
a separate paper, for their culm and thought- 
fill consideration, and final decision. Tho 
church, baptismal, and marriage records are 
still called for, hint not to such an extent as 
tho Committee .aro jiorsuaded they would ho 
required, if tlicir cliuapness and adaptation 
to the preservation ol chui'cb records were 
belter known ; and this is a suliject tho iin- 
poriaiico of which, in many cases, is not 
adequately felt. Your Congregational tracts* 
continue to circiilato, but a wider distribution 
of them is every way desirable. Some of 
ibom aro eminuntiy tracts for the times, 
adapted to check the provalonco of jieriii- 
oious errors; othors of them aro well fitted 
to supply valuable hints to our churches, 
as to the peculiar duties which devolve upon 
them 'III relatiqu to the service of the sanctu¬ 
ary and tho obligations of oburch-member- 
ship ; nnd tho whole, written with an iiniounb 
of talent, the waut of which is often deplored 
in tract literature, aro entitled to a wide cir¬ 
culation ill the churches. A few copies of 
llanbury’s Memorials art;, yet undisposed of; 
and the Committee are anxious to direct 
attention to the work entitled, “ Jethro,” 
as one eminently adapted to call forth aud 
guide to hallowed consecration a large 
amount of talent and infiuence, which there 
is reason to believe is yet unemployed in our 
churches. 

It will not surprise any thoughtful pemon 
to learn that your Magazines have not in¬ 
creased, but have rather declined, during the 
year. The depression,and uncertainty o% 
many bntnehos of trade, arising out of the 
War, tho high prico of provisions, a doubled 
Income tax, and the severity of the last 
winter, ara< things which have dirainisl^cd 
the ability of many persons in middle and 
humblo lifo to provide themselves with their 
ordinaiy poriodioal literature. It is hoped 
that our pastors and other persons interested 
in tho subject, will exert themselves to pre¬ 
vent, as far as possible, the further depres¬ 
sion of the Magazine circulation. It in well, 
however, to remember that the principal 
cause of siiminished profits arises from a de¬ 
crease of advertUiemeuts, and not of ciroulsi- 
tion. Under these present and passing dis¬ 
advantages, it is most gratifying to your 
Committee to report, that the profits ot the 
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Magazines during tSe last year amounted bospitalitiea so liberally given in the oountr/; 

to the Argo sum of^lSl. 17 j. 2/i.—a result and the arrangement, it is hoped, will; in 

for which yoiia^jo greatly indebted fo the vaiions ways contribute to the acoomplish' 

untiling zeiw, ing^Iity, and diligonce of our ment of the ends designod by the Union, 

esbeoined and gified brother, the llev. Dr. Tho pastors and fluTcgates aio, theroforo, • 

Canipbcll. At tho lush Autumnal Meeting, hireby uSiidiiilly invited to meet their broth- 

a new priuoii>lo of distribiitiou was adopted ritt in tho Metrtip"liH, in October next, when 

for the iVitness Fund ; and it being tlieii do- tl^ Milton Hall will bo open for their asscin- 

tonuinod that no aid would bo in fiitnro blics, and the dwellings of Christian families,*^ 
given to secure J%rerrod Annuities, and tho for their private entertainment. 
iiiloroBfc of the money already invested in At the Inst Annual Assombl}', a^fliper of 
Govoriiinent Soourities being lyidicient to great value was read by the Rev. jolm Ken- 

meet all existing claims, tho distributors did uedy, on tho negleot of public woiship, jns 

not fool bound, as in former years, tt fund a evinced by tho returns of the recent CensuK. 

moiety of tho profits. They had, Miorcfoie, This (iociitnetU wi^ prepared ai^d presented « 

yoHiurday the pleasure of voting tho sum of with a view, to awak^ tire attention of our 

3471. to Ibrty-threo aged or infirm minsters; churches to tho best means of overtaking 4ho 

making a total nutulmr, from the commence- admirted destitution and neglect. The Com¬ 

ment, of 486 grants, and the largo sum, in mittee, in purHiinuco of mi.s de.sigii, after 
tho whole, of 4,6311. 10.f. * further and due consideration, convened a 

In coufoiiniiy with arrangements pre-* meetingpf pastors, deacons, and other mem- 
viousl^' made, the lust Autumual Meetings of bers of ohurchus, in and around hoiidoii, to 

the Union wore hold in Neweastio, Shields, and consider this subject—at least so far as it 

riunderlaiid. Notwitflstuiiding the remote- respected tho MeUmiolis. This meeting was 

ness of the places of meeting, ami the compa- hold in Ovtobor Taft ; a second eonfeioncc 

rative Jowuess of Congregational cimrehes was held in February of tliisayear, when a 

in the exLieino Northern uKimiies, tho at- Committee was appointed to arraiig%fur dis- 

tondauce of pastors and delegates was largo trict cniiferences, to he hold for the piirpono 

and iiiduentiul. Ijimuitaiioous .services wore of devising and dctormiiiing on the methods 

oiindiiclud, and meetings on bebulf of our best adapted tiieir seveial iieighbonrlioods. 

principles, and of the alliliated instilktlions of That Comraittco met, mappod out the whole 

the Cnion, were held in all the towns. Theso of London into eight districts, and iequc.sted 

wcio immorously attended, flalluwed lu- two brethren in each district to convene the 

ilncnccs from on High appeared to pervatlo proposed meeting. In all the districts but nno 

the Iiublic and tho more seleci gatherings, an i^eh cun foiencoh have been called; in some 

imprOKSiou most favuiirablo to the spiiitaiid casc.s the meetings have been rq|ifated, and 

aims of Congroyatiaual Disseutcis was admit- the attendance of {tastors and others largo ; 

ted by all the local journals f« liavo bcoti the interest SVineed'in tho ((uestioii was very 

made on the public mind ; tho churches woro doep ; tho buiieficial intlaeiico deiivcit from 

groatly refrohhudby this visiDatiun ; ami tliose , those galheiings was felt to bo powerful; 

who were favourud to visit*them will long aiidagieat number of practical suggestions 

retain a vivd, grateful rocolleeiioii of the were itpi'le. Theso .sugge.stioii#weic gatliered 

lioai ty wcJei'iQo and friendly hospitality given up. and viiresented m a report, to another 

them by the pastois and meniboiti of our colleipivo confeienco, held on Fridsy (be 26th 

churehoM, and by CUrtstian Iriends of other of April, which was more largely attended 

deiiotuinatioiis. lliati eiihorof ihe previous oiies^ Tnstrucllons 

Your CuiumitteS were reasonably led to wore then given t.o tho Provi^mal Coinniittee 

exiiocb that tho next Autumnal Meeting to report on furthei'plans for ealling ton h and 

would bo held in Chcltcubatu and Gloucester. employing tho latent power of our cliurclies. 

Local and unexpected eircuinsUnces, how- Your Committee hope that much spiritual 

ever, have induced the friends in those good will flow fioin this movement in its fnr- 

towiis to defer tho invitation to you to thor progress ; but the benefit alieady obvi- 

nnothor year. 'Phis infurmaiion reached the ousfy derived Iroiu it is an ample coinpeiisa- 

Coiiimittee only iu the beginning of last tiou for the time anfl cure which tlie pioli- 

munib, and obviously too Into to enable them minnry nrrangenients involved, 

to apply, with any hope ul soccess, to be ' In dcferance to the wishes of many esteemed 
entertained this year ill any uihur provincial brethren who have often complained of the 

town. This circumstance Inrnlshed a favour- time consumed in the annual assemblies by 

able opportunity fur carrying into effect a tho I'cadingsof papers and tho introdiiotion of 

long-oherisbed plan of the friends of the topics more or less irrelevant to our deno- 

Uniou resident ill and about London, to invite minational objects, the Committee have 

their brethren irum the province* to join them deemed it right simply to arrange for the 

in holding an autumnal meeting iu the Me- proper business of this assembly, and to leave 

tropolis. Tho constitution of the Union pro- to tho preliminary meeting tho nornitiatioii 

vides that adjounied meetings may be held of subjects for discussion. This, it is liopefi, 

either iii Loudon or some other principal will leave ample time for the consideration of 

city or town. It has often been felt that the subjects in which we have a deep and pocu- 

anuual assemblies are so linked with other liar interest, and oontributo to the comfort 

gatherings in May, as to leave but little time and eflSoieney of the present gathering, 

for free brotherly discussioiis of practical In closing tliis lloi>ort, your Coiiimittoe « ^ 
subjects oonnooted with our denominational venti.ro to remind yon, beloved brethren, 

welfare. This ground of complaint will ^ that solemn responsibilities devolve upon the 

obviated by the proposed assembling; oppor- Cungrogational churcbes of our land in the 

tunity will be a^rded to recl|irobate the times iu which we 4^. Amid the abouud- 
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inga, of error, it ia ours to bear witness*lo 
tlie truth ; amid apathy and lukewarmness, 
we are called to a aealous and aotire discharge 
of Christian duty, fo^ th^ salration of men 
'around ; the tendency to a worldly.temper, 
induced by the oharacter of the age, we a^o 
to meet by the maintenance of devout spijL- 
tuality ; the ready subserviency of ^maiy 
''peraons and of some denominations to 
vernmecital influence, we are to check, uy 
maintaining the independence of the churohea 
and of their (orgeniaations, whether of an 
ovEKigelistio or educational character, of all 
(joverninent patronage and control. , We 
' hold great and holy prineiploe, for which 
confesBora testified, ami for which martyrs 
bled ; let us hold them charitably, diffuse 
them earnestly, .and maintain them con¬ 
stantly ; and let us do all this in a prayerful 
dependence on the sufficient grace oi the Holy 
Spirit. We are concerned not for party tri¬ 
umphs, but ior the advancement of Christian 
truth and holy freedom. The cause of hu¬ 
manity, the honour of Oue-^aviour, the glory 
of His Ij^ingdom, are all closely connected 
with the endifavonrs we are making by the 
Affiliated Societies of this Union to erect new 
ranotuaries for worship/ and afford timely 
.‘lid to devoted pastors, and to spread the 
common salvation in England^ Ireland, and 
the Colonies of Great Britain. Brethren, help 
by your prayers, by your liberality, by your 
(luvotod zeal, and you will be found among 
the chosen few who shall bare shrines erected 
to their memory in the hearts of the men of 
distant generations, as those who have faith¬ 
fully banded down to p^sterityjbhe heritage 
of Christian freedom bequeathed to you by 
men “of whom the world wus not worthy.’'^ 

The Ilev. Dr. Vaughan r*! rise to move: 

That the Report of the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Union during the past ydar, as now 
read by the Secretary, be adupteil, with tl^ cor¬ 
dial thanks of the Assouibly.aud printed with the 
minutes of the Session. 

IV'e have beard/Sir, more than once to-day, 
tliat it is a quarter of a century since this 
Union was formed and as 1 happen to have 
been one of those who attended the meeting 
preliminary to that event, and took part in 
the proceedings of the day which issued in 
the formation of the. Union, 1 suppose, 
according to your account, Sir, that i a* i 
getting to be one of the Pathers. It is to me 
deeply interesting to be able to look back to 
this interval, and to see that the Union has, 
to a great extent, realised the best wishes of 
those who were concerned to it exist¬ 
ence. My own sympathies with' Congrega¬ 
tional Nonconformity are sympathies which 
liave grown up with time. 1 may be per¬ 
mitted to say, that from the very first, in the 
working of thew principles, as they came 
before my imagination, there was a little of 
oue-aidedness. 1 was delighted with the idea 
of Independency as indicated in the respect 
for individual conviction in the case of per¬ 
sons, and individual convictions in the case 
of churches. So far so good ; but 1 felt 
there was something needed to give comple¬ 
ment to the system, something to come in 
and shoWfHhat while there should be this 
respect for individual conviction and inde¬ 


pendence of churches, thSere should h^nough 
of that mellowed Christian wisdom at work 
that would allow of these jiseiies to find some 
ground on which they might Become one, 
and realise the maxim that union is strength. 
At that time this did not exist 'We had, 
indeed, our channels through which we couid 
show something of this kind. That noble 
institution, die London Mirsionary Society, 
and OUT County Associations did something 
of the sort. But I know very well the im¬ 
pression in‘men’s minds generally was an 
impression to this effect—that we were all a 
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render us incapable of organised and united 
actioiic. Now the Union, as you know, was 
instituted to supply this complement, this 
development and application of a great prin- 
.jciple; and I must say, that to me the great 
beauty of Congregationalism liesiu this, that 
we are shut up to it; that, if we have this 
Union at all, it must nqt be an iiistitutioual 
one so much os simply a spiritual one. 
(Hear, hear.) It must take witli it the fresh¬ 
ness and beauty of love, but not law. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, where this can be realised, I 
think we realise the most beautiful maturity 
of Christian character that God’s church 
can exhibit on this side heaven. (Hear, hear.) 
Our principles arc meant for Christian men 
who can possess their souls in a wise self- 
govemnientr-they are not principles for 
quarrelsome, fretting children. (Hear, licar.) 
If we have not sufficient self-control—if we 
have not sufficient respect for the consciences 
and feelings of others to be solicitous to do 
and speak, in relation to their conscience 
and feelings, as we would th^ should do 
toward’us—we ^rc not lit to be Independents 
—(cheers)—and accordingly, where you see 
a harmonious, well-working Independent 
church, 1 think you sec tlie development of 
the richest influence of Christian intelligence 
and of Christian feeling. (Hear, hear.) In¬ 
dependency is a beautiful theory when it is 
carried out in its integrity; and that passage 
to which you refer at Uie close of your Ilc- 
port was in my thoughts while you. Sir, 
were reading that part of your beautiful 
Address when you introduced the passage 
from Mr. Taylor, where he does not scruple 
to say, that th*ere seems to have been de¬ 
volved upon us, as it were, to work out the 
■ problem, whether it he possible that a large 
religious body should he found habitually 
respi'cting individual rights and the inde- 

E endence of churches, and yet be capable of 
aving one ground of united action, so that 
“ while distinct as the billows, they are oue 
as the sea.” <( Cheers.) The difficulty con¬ 
nected with the formation of this Union, in 
the experience of some of us at the outset, 
was to meet the question, What do you mean 
to do by your Union ? What will you 
accomplish by it ? At first we were in con¬ 
siderable difficulty, beyond being able to say, 
if we cannot accomplish anything more than 
coming together, and exercise one toward 
another a fraternal feeling, and being pos¬ 
sessed with a sort of aggregate intelugence 
that may result from our frequent confer¬ 
ences about our ewn interests—that will be 
something. (Hear, hear.) But since Aat 
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time, eironmq^ces} and experience have 
shown us thatvk^re are many things the 
Union may do; and the Report that has now 
been read to you of what the Committee has 
been doing during the past year, will show 
that there are priictical things which the 
Union may accomplish. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
Sir, whemer ydu suppose this Committee, 
whose J^port 1 am to move shall be adopted, 
and to whom I am to recommend you to give 
thanks for what they have do’ne-vwhether 
you think they are just the wisest neople in 
the world or not, is not the questiopr If they 
are doing a good work, and if they are doing 
it well, thank them for it; and if they are 
not doing it well, get in among thein,«iid see 
that they do it (Hear, hear.) Never desert 
agood work onaccountofitviotbeingdone just 
as you think it might be done. (llear,hear.^ 
We shall accomplish nothing in God’s world 
if we act on that principle. (Hear, hear.) 
Wc shall only betsay our cause into the 
hands of tlie enemy. Instead of drawing uif 
to a distance from a good institution, because 
it is not just doing its work^s we could wish, 
and casting missiles at it, let us get into it 
and regenerate it, and make it what it should 
be; and the measure in which we do this 
will be the measure in which we shall be 
strong against the enemy. (Cheers.) Were 
I Satan, and did 1 wish to do a speciSl good 
day’s work after Satan’s notion, 1 think 1 
should go all about putting men upon the 
tack of riding good principles to death, and 
of flying off at every organization and plan 
^at is not exactly perfect; an^ the measure 
in which I should be able to do that, I ahould 
feel to be the measure in which 1 haid accom¬ 
plished a nice Satanic business. (£aughter* 
and cheers.) Let us, brethren, be on our 
guard against that. Let him not have his 
way. Let him understand that we are aware 
of his devices, and that we will always dis¬ 
tinguish between the use of a principle and 
the abuse of it. "The policy oi Satan every¬ 
where is to induce one man to abuse a prin¬ 
ciple, and then another to ignore it, and so 
get its vitality destroyed; and it is against 
this which it behoves us to be on our guard. 
Depend upon it, there is more accomplished 
by means of such an organization as the 
present for the position that is given to our 
principles in the public mind, than persons 
generrily apprehend. Those that are abroad 
and at a distance from us can only sec what 
gets a centre; and none of our writing about 
the possibili^ of uniou among us, and united 
exertion, would accomplish anything com- 
ared with what is done by the actual em- 
odiment of our thought aiM feeling, as in 
the case of tlie Congregational Union. (Hear, 
hear.) Sure I am of the fact, that we are 
able to act os we are doing in this Uniou, is 
■' a most formidable fact in the conception of 
those who are without relative to our condi¬ 
tion and prospects. (Hear, hear.) If they 
see we can do this, they see we are no lou|er 
a rope of sand, but that we are a people with 
whom they wOl have to do in phalanx. 
(Hear, hear.) Be true, brethren, be true to 
each other; foot by foot, hand by^ hand, heart 
by heart, and Goa will work with us; but if 
we give way to little differences, and allow 
the enemy everywhere to see that we know 


how to quarrel rather than how to comliine, 
they will know how to deal with us, so as to 
conquer. (Hear, ,h^f.) Well, Sir, if ‘we 

S mot do this, permit me to, say, there are* 
n coming, men to be bom, who will do it. 
ear, hear.) So convinced am I that the 
nciples of Congregationalism are God’s 
principles, intended to have their place pei 
manently in his Church, and become ulti-‘ 
m'ately something more influeutial^lian nou, 

I feel persuadedj that if we ^o not exhibit 
these principles m all their combining, in- 
flueqcc, men will c^e up by and by, and 
they will speak and* say as llsbinson spoke* 
of ualvin * and the West, “ Those good men 
down there, in the nineteenth century, saw ti 
little of this'matter, but they did not see it 
all; ” and they will do wnat it‘ought to be 
ours to do. (Hear, hear.) Let us, brethren, 
leave aw little as we can for ^ose who are to 
follow us to do; and, by doing as much as 
we can, enable those who come after us to 
develop Cougregaiionalism in its most effec¬ 
tive form. For my own part, I am delighted 
to see the extent of service inrich this Com¬ 
mittee would appear to have bee» render¬ 
ing by its labours during the past year; and 
it is to me always, in my times of occasional 
depression, » delight to be able to think, not 
simply upon the amount of the work whicli 
God in ms mercy permits us to do, but the 
tremendous amount of evil that we prevent, 
and of the large amount of good that we 
■provoke others to do, which these otheis 
would not do if vtf! were not here. I think, 
without vanity, we may say, that to strike 
away the principle of Congregationalism 
out of the English mind, would be to drive 
away the most healthy clement that God's 
rovidence placed in iL Our mission 
asteep, andwill be, to protest against ail 
oppression, to lift up the voice for God’s 
truth in relation to the rights of conscienci, 
and to assert the principles of true Christian 
liberality. (Hear, heart) As'the Address to 
which you have listeua* Ims said, we have 
been enabled, with God’s blessing, to leaven 
other communities with those prineiples. IS e 
rejoice in it, and hope to leaven them so far. 
by-and-by, that they will become as free as 
we are, be ready to take the same manly 
ground, and lean lipon their own reaouicis 
for support (Cheers.) 

The kev.Dr.MoRisoN seeouded the reso¬ 
lution. He was persuaded that the more tlie 
principles of tlie Union were investigated, 
and the more the brethren gave that attention 
to them #hich is their due, would it be found 
that the Assemblies increased in interest, and 
exerted a greater influence for good upon the 
general interests of the denomination. 

A brief conversation ensued on the subject, 
and ultimately the Report was unauimqpsly 
adopted. 

The Rev. John Alexander moved, 

That the thanks of the Assembly be preseuliid 
to the officers and Committee of the Oongregutional 
Union of England and Wales, for their services 
furiug the past year. . 

The Rev. Mr. Davids, of Colchester, had 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
The resolution was earned. • 

FROFOSED NEW HIMN-BOOK. 

T.ie Rev. George Smith read a Report 
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on tiic proposed new Hymn-book. It stated, 
that the Report of ih^ Sub-Committcc, which 
wAs cordially approved by the Committee of 
the Union, had been extensively ctrculatrd 
throughout'the denomination, with a reque/t, 
that the persons to whom it was sent wouf d 
, kindly favour the Committee with an opiiiibn 
on the design of having one comprehensive 
book, sa.*her than the employing of Dr. 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, with an Appen¬ 
dix or Supplttncnt, such as the existing Con- 
gnrgational Hymn-book. To this circular 
•500 answers had bee'x received. Of these, 
12 had no ohinion to oflef, 2>3'doubted the 
propriety of i^ 2J disapproved, 23 thought 
some one existing book might be purchnsed, 
or made the bonis of the proposed work, 
while 413 cordially approved of the design. 
The Rev. Henry Allon moved, 

That c)io Report of the Committee of the Cou- 
greaatioual Union iu rulereiice to the publication 
ul a new Hymn-book be approved and adopted, 
and that the Coiinnittoc ilf (forthwith take the 
moasurot to accom(ilish the object. 

The Report which has just been read is 
almost its own confirmation; and tbe reso¬ 
lution that 1 have propo'sed is one of a prac¬ 
tical character, not by that otiservatiun in¬ 
tending that the matter does^iot admit of 
discussion, but the project comes befoie the 
Union in the simplest form. The Committee 
have bad several inquiries as to whether it 
would be desirable that Bucili a Hyinu-book 
should be cqmivlcd or not. They have con¬ 
sidered tbe matter, and thOy now come to ask 
whether it be the judgRient-o^this Union 
that the project be proceeded with. 1 think 
we must all feel that if the Hymn-book he 
secured it would he a great blessing. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be a moral means of unity 
among the chufehes, and I am convinced 
that it would be a great convenience iij our 
churches generally to have one book that 
.sliould comprise in itself all the hymns that 
we ordinarily to use. I am sure it 
must he a great inconvenience for strangers 
to go ii'um church to church in London, and 
find m each church a different Hymii-buok; 
and it is hardly the less disadvantageous for 
ministers to encounter the various editions of 
Hymn-hooksthat are in use, and with which 
they arc not acquainted!. I yield to no man 
in respect and love to I)r..VVatts, as being 
pre-eminently the Poet of the Sanctuary, but 
w'c have come to feel pretty much with re¬ 
gard to our poet as Churchmen have towards 
their Prayer-book, and as our^Wesleyan 
friends feel towards their Hyinii-book; and, 
while that feeling grows, there is danger lest 
it should degenerate into a kind of supersti¬ 
tious fc'eling with regard to our poet, and a 
feeling that we must love everything Dr. 
W%tts has written, simply because he has 
written it. (Hear, hear.) As you have heard 
from the Report,it is suggest! d that as many 
minds as can practically express their judg¬ 
ment shall be invited to take part in the 
compilation. (Hear, hear.) At the same 
time, I think it is desirable that anythiftg 
like individual taste riiould be excluded. 
W e proposu to suit the hymns that are to be 
incorporated to «the greatest possible variety 
of uiiud and of feeling. Thus the Committee 
are executive only; &ey luve assumed 


nothing—-they have prclumed>nothing; they 
have simply at present jnAue iinjuiries. A 
suggestion nas been thrown out that wc 
should take some Hymn-book ns the basi.s 
upon which to frame our own. My im¬ 
pression is, that the Leeds Hymn - hook is 
the best; but the compilers of that book 
have declined to place it flt the disposal of 
the Committee unless they shall adopt the 
whole withput alteration. But I do not 
think they would do that. (Hear, hear.) 
However, I did not intend to advocate the 
matter, Iwit simply to move the resolution. 

The Rev. J. Stoughton seconded the 
resolution. 

'The Rev. J. Hii. 1 . testified his entire sym¬ 
pathy with the movement. He believed that 
it was the intcuticn of the Commitiee to re- 
■•taiii as many of the hymns of Dr. Watts as 
could be made available for public sevvice. 
He also would yield to none in acknowledging 
his deep obligation to tiic Poet of tlie Sanc¬ 
tuary ; but there were many alterations which 
might with great advantage be made. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Rev. John Kei.ly and llie Rev. S, 
M'Ai.l also spoke in favour of the re.soln- 
tioii. 

After some remarks by Mr. JosiAii (J. n- 
UKR. ^r. Wade, the Itev. Eustaci: Con¬ 
di. h, and Dr. Gordon, the resolution \!as 
agreed to. 

THE MILTON CLUB. 

The Rct. Georoe Smith inlimalcd that 
the Milton Club had prepared a portion of 
the premises for the free use of ministers uiid 
delegate's attending the Union, and others 
who might havetomc up to Loudon to attend 
the May Meetings. 

Tin: TlJNE-nOOK. 

The llev. Mr. Hill, of Clapliain, ])ro- 
posed— 

Th.il the Ootaiiiil tec of the Uiiiou .should he iu- 
stnioti'il to toko into their ciiuMidfci'athni tho jire- 
pricly of couijiiliiig a now Tiiuo-book, suiUi'ulc L<> 
the iiKiIiiis aiid hyiuiis iisod lu UiiiigrogiLlimi.U 
worshij), .111(1 that it, in tljoii jinloiiii'iit, the 
coiiijiilAtinii of such :i hnok be ilesii.ibl, , (.hoy 
take niousuros fni'ilLWK.li lor its prejMi'.'itioii. 

He had given considerable atteniioii to the 
subject of our congregational psalnioily, 
which was at present iu a very im.salisfactory 
condition, characterised by bad taste, had 
science, and, not at all calculated to iii.siiire a 
devotional leeling. It was utterly impossible 
to make harmony out of some of the times 
which were at present popular, such as 
“Calcutta,” for instance; he would defy 
any choir in the world to make harmony of 
that tune, than which nothing could be more 
vulgar, coarse, or inapjiropriatc for the pur¬ 
poses of piVblic worship. He thought the/ 
Jiad gone to the opposite extreme in that ex¬ 
cellent hook, “Novello’s PsaliiiisL” He 
knew no book equal to it; hut then the 
people were not equal to the book. (Hear, 
near.) Any persons making themselves mas¬ 
ters of that book would find themselves hi 
possession of the cream of everything which 
deserved the name of psalmody. But it was 
above the present powers of most congrega¬ 
tions: they must, therefore, have something 
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betnreen that and that very coaise and unin¬ 
teresting ^oo)k|», the “ Union Tune-book.” 
Nothing could be viler than some of the 
tunes in that book. (A laugh.) Richard Wat¬ 
son was preaching at Woolwich, and the 
singers wished to ^ve him a treat, and they 
sang several of Leech’s most violent tunes. 
The man who lad the singing went into the 
vestry in the evening, to ask tlic tunes, when 
Watson said to him, “ I care not what tunes 
you take, only do not let us d>e bled with 
leeches.” (A laugh.) Re hoped fliat they 
would guard against that vulgaif ranting 
style of tune which had nothing cTf devotion 
in it—nothing which led the heart to God. 
lie thought, therefore, that they shoidd have 
a tune-hook of such psalmody, su^ tunes 
as would be suitable to the hymns which 
wi re to be prepared for tm;m. 

Air. .Tamks Pkacuey seconded the reso* 
lutioii, and said, that he had all his life 
taken great interop in psalmody. There 
Wits now a very favourable opportunity for 
making arrangcinents, which would give 
Iheiii wJiat tliey very much wanted—a pood 
tiiiip-book. * 

'J'lic TcsoUition was then agreed to. 

Tiij; .ri'i'UMNAr. meltimjs. 

'File Ilev. J'atrick Thomson moved that 
till' .Vutiimnal Meetings be held in London 
during the month of September. I'herc were 
many advantages in holding these meetings 
in various country towns; at the same time, 
he anticipated that in London, iti the autumn, 
.mil when free from the numerous claims of 
the month of May. they mighf have a much 
luiger attciidance than they would be able to 
secure iu any proviiicial town. • , 

W. Wii.i.f,, Esq., seenuohd the resolution, 
anil it w.'!-. iinaiiimously agreed to. 

11.C11UN OF OIIAIK.W VN. 

Th Kev. .Foiin Kei.i.y moved, that tlie 
llov. oliii Stoimhton be elected Chairman 
lor ill! »uing year. 

The Rev. .foilN Blackuurn seconded the 
resolution, and it was put and carried. 

THE I-EUlOniCAliB. 

The Ilev.G kokoe Smith said: Sir,I rise 
to move— 

Tlj.it the uoriJiat tliauks of tliis AsHombly are 
lieroby |u-u.soiiud to thu llov. D>-. CaoiplielJ fur 
lii-s t ilioiciit K'jiviccri iiH ISditnr of llio CilliisTi/iN 
yVir.sKss .ui>l OniiiSTl'.s's 1 ’ksnv M.ic. vzink, 
wlicieliy he ba« plaeod our ebiirclms iiiulur con- 
tliiiial ii'liM,jat.ioiiH; and this A><senibly wiiuM oani- 
cstlv luiliupc the iioiiu that be will be Ion'' h]>uTed 
to edit tliuso onr deuumiuutional poitudicals. 

• 

1 am sorry Dr. Campbell has left the Meet¬ 
ing before li.is resolution was presented. 
Still, it gives me au opportuhitv of saying, 
with more of freedom than 1 could have said 
it if he were present, how much we are in¬ 
debted to him for the zeal and energy with 
which he conducts our periodicals. (Hear.) 
1 know, from my official position, that he is 
always prompt, always kind, always attentive 
to every suggestion which is made to him; 
and that he is fully entitled to the affection¬ 
ate conhdeuce of our churches. Looking at 
the depressed condition of periodical litera¬ 
ture at the present moment, whether religions 


or secular, it is a matter for congratulation 
that the circulation of our Magazines has 
kept up to the point at which it st^ds. 
fHep.^ear.) I do think that our principles^ 
lur interests, and our theolo^ are so tho- 
^uglily expounded and so ably advocated 
i 1 the pages of those Magazines, that they 
are deserving of a much larger circulatioiV'** 
than they have now, or have ever had. And’ 
when 1 remember how much goodrisdone by 
the appropriation of the entire nrofits of those 
Magazines to the relief of afed and infirm 
brethren in the ministry; and when 1 Took 
at the fact,,thal anf%lteration has been re-^ 
cently made in the i^gulations for the ailmi-" 
nistration of tliat fund, so that help cai^now 
be given to the brethren at any period of 
their lives when tliey niay*happ«;n to need it, 
as, for instance, when they are laid aside by 
sickness or are suffering from domestic afflic¬ 
tion, help will be given them quietly and 
cheerfully, without the publication of their 
names to the w^rld, I feel that we should do 
all we can to promote the sale of these 
publications. All th^s beneAt, realised and 
prospective, is the result of the lajge circu¬ 
lation which these. Magazines have happily 
obtained. Under these pleasing circum¬ 
stances. an^with such results, we do well to 
remember, that we are indebted to the man 
who is doing the work. He may not always 
please everybody exactly; but, looking to 
the inaniicr in which these perindicnls are 
comluv-led, 1 think, on the whole, there is 
but little reason to complain, and great cause 
to be thankful, (tHil much reason to indhlge 
in the e\pTcssion*witli which tlie resolution 
closes, viz., that the life of our dear friend, 
l>r. C.ampbell, may long be spared; and 
that, with alh his mental pow'crs—and very 
great powers he unquest^ably has—that 
ho, wifh all those powers, may be long 
fuvployod in eondnehiig our periodical lite¬ 
rature. (Hear, hear.) More than tliis I iiei'd 
not say, and I did not like to—indeed, 1 
could not, as a matteui^astiee—say less, 
(Cheers.) 

The Kev. John Hall seconded the reso¬ 
lution, whieli was put and carried uiiaiii- 
mnnsly. 

Prayer was oftered up by the Rev. J. 
Gwyther, of Manchester, and the Alceting 
adjourned to Radfey's Hotel, where a large 
company having partaken of dinner, the 
business was resumed. 


The Sewond Session was held on Friday 
nioruing, May 11, at New Broad-street Cha¬ 
pel, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. 
Halley. 

At the close of the devotional services, 
which were eonducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Rose and Dinney, after arranging ceJuin 
matters relative to the Witness Fund, and 
the reading of .a Paper on British Missions, 
the Board of Education was brought for¬ 
ward. 

ROAHP of EElJCATtON. . 

The Rev..IosiAH Viney read a brief sum- 
ma-y of facts relative to the Congregational 
Boaid of Education. During>the past year, 
31' pupils have been ri cehfed into the Insti¬ 
tution at Homerton; 27, having completed 
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their'course of tratnin^, have been appointed 
to schools. The examination of the students 
has. given satisfactionf and has proved that 
^hey have diligently availed thems^ves of 
the opportunities furnished. The number of. 
children in attendance on the model aiifi 
practising schools is 600; their school feet 
having realised, during the past year, 
jC’ 323 11(., iiidcpeudently of £72 \Ss. paid 
by them *for books, making a total of 
£396 4s. 6iL From the reports furnished by 
III teachers, irtmpears that the number of 
children under daily instruction in schools 
jionneeted with the Board, is, 7,000; ‘the 
average attendance in schools under female 
teachers being 68, and under male teachers, 
75. Aid ha.s been rendered during the year 
to the committees 'bf 13 schools in destitute 
localities, and several applications are under 
consideration. At the Educational Exhibi¬ 
tion held daring the year, the Board exhi¬ 
bited drawings and school apparatus, which 
elicited decided expressioi^^f approbation, 
both from the public and the press. The 
imnrovsmcnt of schoql plans and methods 
has received continued attention; progress 
is constantly sought. The value of books 
and school materials supplied from the De- 
poMinry of the Board has amounted to £995. 
It \Mis suggested that such an educational 
machinery ns tl-.at conducted by the Board 
is woiihy of vigorous and general support. 
There were many ways in which this luiglit 
be given. In all tlie churches and schools 
were pious ypuths of both sexes, who might, 
altdr training, become valuable teachers. 
'1‘hese should be sought dut, advised, aided; 
.ind thus many might be secured -to tlie 
training institution. Arrangements for an 
occasional lecture, sermon, •or collection, 
moreovci, would cost little and secure much. 
'I'he great desiderkYum, however, was S deeper 
sense of respousibilitv, and more real inte¬ 
rest ill the work. What was chiefly requi¬ 
site was co-oporation, union, faith. In v^ew 
of our Sabbath-sf^nl institutions, who could 
hesitate to trust the power of kindred effort 
ill the cause of daily education 7 Only let 
all act together, and they need not fear of a 
full reward. (Cheers.) 

Samuel Muhley, Esq., read the Balance- 
sheet of the Board, from which it appeared 
that iheiucoiuefor theyear was£l,76517s.2i’, 
and that there is now in the Treasurer’s hands 
£22 J9r. 9d. Last year there was in hand a 
balance of £214, and that the amount should 
have been less this year, Mr. Morley attri¬ 
buted to the general depression which exists 
as the direct result of the war; and he urged 
very strongly upon his ministerial brethren 
to endeavour to check rather than to stimu¬ 
late the war spirit which prevails throughout 
the country, and acts as a blight upon eveiy- 
thiftg that tends to elevate and bless the 
people. If the atrocious feeling which now 
obtains should not abate, its effect during the 
ensuing year would be even worse than it 
had already been. (Hear, hear.). With re¬ 
spect to the Education question, it was clear 
that we were drifting on to a system that 
woidd greatly interfere with the freedom of 
action. He deeply regretted that not a few 
Honconformists did not seem to know where 
^ they were on this subject, and would 


earnestly recommend ^nch Jto read the 
speech lately delivered by £ri'r. Henley, the 
High Torv member for Oxfordshire. (Hear, 
hear.) That gentleman had given a full and 
able declaration of Nonconformist principles 
on the matter of Education. He had reason 
to know that the speech hod made a very 
deep impression, in copjuni.tion with the 
letter of Mr. Colquhouu addressed to Mr, 
Walpole, on the minds of Churchmen. Al¬ 
though tl^revfrere half-a-dozen billsbefore the 
House, he had no fear of any national sys¬ 
tem of e(!Pucation being adopted, because all 
parties in ‘the Commons were at sea upon 
the subject; but lie regretted that those who 
held tho right opinions were not able to pre¬ 
sent a more imposing aspect before the coun¬ 
try. (Hear, hear.) , 

, The Rev. John aelly moved— 

That Uiis Assoinbly has heard with great salia- 
faction the statement now presented to it respect- 
lug the working of the Congrogatioii'd Board of 
Education. It rqjoicos in thu fact that this In¬ 
stitution coutinuus to uicrcaso the number of 
well trained, competent teaciiers; and is glad to 
find that it has liouii able to render timely and 
efiieieiit aid to schools in desiitnto looaiilics. Bo- 
eo^iiizing the growing impurt.uicu of tli.sorgaii- 
izatiiin, and eheristiiug a deep uouviction of the 
responsibilities of Cungn^atioual uburchu-i in re¬ 
ference to the cause of popular education, this 
Assembly earnestly hopes tliat the appeal of the 
Board for additional aid to its funds will be 
promptly and cheerfully met. 

Charles Reed, Esq., seconded the reso¬ 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 

ENGLISH OIAPEL DUILUING SOCIETY. 

The Rev. J. C. Gallaway', M.A., read a 
fReport ilpon this^subject, which stated that 
the general working and present results of 
this new machinerjr, after two years' trial, 
had more than realized the expectations of 
its promoters. Though the amount promised 
and received in aid of the operations of the 
Society is much less than .the claims upon 
the funds and the opening fields of useml- 
ness lead the Committee to desire, still it 
was encouraging, considering the newness of 
the Institution, the urgent claims of older 
and excellent societies, and the general de¬ 
pression in the commercial world, springing 
mainly out of the present calamitous war. 
The total amount received during the year 
ending May, 1854, was £2,743 4s. (id .; wliile 
the total amount received during the present 
year, including the balance on last year’s 
account, is £5,345. The amount promised 
and paid, spread over five years, from March, 
1853, is £15,000. The Committee, though 
they have hithorto honoured every payment 
as it has become due, and have a balance of 
£1,600 in hand, which will enable them to 
meet the pledge which must very shortly be 
redeemed, peatly need, to carry on the work 
of the Society with full efficiency, an addi¬ 
tion to their present income of £3,000 per 
annum. If 300 congregations, it was sub¬ 
mitted, out of 12,000 belonging to the deno¬ 
mination, would, either by private liberality 
or a public collection, contribute £10 each, 
this additional annual income would be ob¬ 
tained, and that with comparative ease. The 
total of the grants made by the Society 
amounts to £7,795 in aid of chapels, which 
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will cost £19)600 jo their erection. The He- 
port further sVate^that the Committee'has 
prepared, and is about to issue, a Manual of 
Practical Hints on all points connected with 
Chapel-building, &r the use of local Chapel- 
building Committees, and to guide local 
arehitects in preparing plans of chapels to be 
aided by the Society. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, B.A., moved— 

This Asscmb^ willinirly renews its ^ixpression 
of apprival an'leonfldeuCBiti the English Cenare- 
gatioiinl Chapel Bulldincr Society; Isgratiftcd by* 
the ab8tr,u»t of principles and operatioift just 
presented; .and earnestly calls upon the Churches 
and wealthy laymen of tho denomination to ren¬ 
der that additional support still needed to make 
this Society muro and more the means of pruVhot- 
iiiK tho spirit and workof really cfTootive religious 
cxtunsimi. , 

The llcv. Thomas Him:, of Sydenham, 
secondOl the resolution, which was agreed 
to. 

pastors' aid insurance society. 

The Rev. Mr. Bromley read a brief Re¬ 
port on this subject, on whic^ the following 
resolution was passed, the Rev. J. Gaw- 
TiiORNE moving, rnd the Rev. John Alex¬ 
ander seconding us adoption: 

Tliat this Assemblv is much gi'atified by tho 
statement just pr.t«'iiicd of the successful labours 
of the l/ougregational Pastors’ Insurauco A^d 
Society. That it rejoices in tho f.ict of so many 
county and other ahsociatinns having strongly re- 
ooinincndcd it; niid c.'cprcsses its earnest hoxie 
that the churches in these different localities, and 
tiii'Oiighont the dcuoniination, will promptly and 
liberally respoiul to the laicummeiidatums tuns 
given. 

The Rev. G. Smith said, tliat in the con¬ 
duct of this Society, the Manager^ were 
deeply indebted both to Edward Swaine, 
Esq, and Mr. Bromley; to the one for 
the pecuniary aid and other assistance he 
had rendered, and to tho other for his |un- 
paid, but most efficient services, as secretary. 
This declaration was loudly cheered. 

Mr. Swaine, in returning thanks, ex¬ 
pressed the satisfaction which he felt at the 
manner in which the resolution had been 
received. There had been evidently mani¬ 
fested a degree of interest which had not 
been evinced on any former occasion. He 
suggested, also, that ministers occupying im¬ 
portant positions might materially aid the 
Society, by giving it the sanction of their 
names. 

THE delegation TO SCOTLAND. 

The Rfv. JaaIes Parsons tlien came for¬ 
ward, amidst general cheering, to give an 
account of the proceedings o4the Congre- 

f atioiial Union of Scotland, lately held in 
>undee, in which he represented the English 
Union. The meetings, he said, were nuiiie- 
Tonsly attended, more than half of the Con¬ 
gregational ministers of Scotland being pre¬ 
sent; and the attendance was also very 
numerous as it respected the inhabitants of 
the town. He was remarkably gratified with 
the diversified talent of the brethren, both 
old aud young: and should always remem¬ 
ber, with profit and deligh^ the extreme 
earnentness which was manifested for the 
of great spiritual effiirts. Great 
chMigos lud been made with regard to the 


Academy, which had been transferred to 
Edinbuigh, and was henceforth to be under 
the care of Dr. Alexander and the Rev. Mn 
Cullen, of ^eith, owing' to the death of Dr. 
Waldlaw and the removal of •Professor 
Thompson to Manchester. He could not 
hut observe the difficulties with which the 
denomination in Scotland have to contend. 
The great movement which resulted in the 
formation of the Free Church, hdfi" done 
much to enfeeble many of thett congr^a- 
tious in some districts of the country. B14, 
at the same time, it was gratifyingly evident 
that the principles of Congregationalism had 
become largelv infused into the mode of 
thinking in other bodies. The despised 
luntary principle had very much influenced 
the Free Church, and also that very import¬ 
ant body now approximating closely to our¬ 
selves, namely, the United Presbyterian 
Body. (Hear, hear.) His visit to Scotland 
had given him unmixed gratification, and 
his esteem for the Vfithren had been greatly 
enhanced by this renewed intercourse with 
them. . • 

After prayer by the Rev. S. M‘All, the 
assembly a^oumed to Radley’s Hotel to 
dinner, when votes of thanks were passed to 
the stewards, the chairman, and the deacons 
of Broad-street Chapel, and tiie proceedings 
terminated. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Annual Meeting of this Society wits 
held at FinsBury Chapel; John Cheetham, 
Esq., M.P., ill the Chair. 

, Tiic proceedings were commenced by a de¬ 
votion^ service, Abe Rev. £. Morley offering 
prayer, y 

RtfV. Dr. Massie, the Secretary, read 
the Report, which stated, that the stations, 
numbering, fur Missionaries 51, and for 
nantees 65, selected from 34<. counties in 
England and Wales, ^pd. -n xlendine the 
ministrations of Divine mercy to 353 pa¬ 
rishes, hamlets, and villages, among a popu¬ 
lation of 480,749, have proved as wells of 
salvation to many souls. The invitations to 
an immediate and grateful acceptance of 
Christ and his salvation, which have been 
addressed to poor aifd jierishing sinners in 
390 chapels and rooms, have been brought 
to 30,758 adult hearers, besides 13,411 
Sunday-school pupils. The Sunday-school 
teachers who have co-operated have been 
1,717, unit^ in the conduct of 173 schools; 
and to these may be added 105 lay-preachers, 
who serve the same Master, in obedience to 
his Word, and act in concert for the supply 
of the stations, according to methodical ar¬ 
rangements, under the direction of the mis¬ 
sionaries and grantees. The Bible clasdbs 
this year rather exceed in number those 
returned in the last Report, but the pupils 
are stated to have been only 1,167, proving 
a fit and seasonable nursery for 130 churches. 
The additions have been 447 during the year, 
and the members in regular fellowship at the 
stations have amounted altogether to 4;827. 
The sweeping changes which emigration has 
produced among the population of the coim- 
ny W3uld have greatly reduced these num* 
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bera, had not a large measure of Divine 
favour rested on the labours of the agents, 
^he importance of' day<school instruction 
has not been undervalued. At, 28 of^the 
stations ivsdtutions have been saBtainedj ind 
carefully conducted, often in cotn()etitiow.vith 
purely clerical and national seminaries, with 
resources and influences derived from the 
State. I'he agents of the Society have dis¬ 
tributed 1,410 copies of the sacred Scriptures, 
04,080 periodicals, and 100,000 religious tracts, 
throughout the year. 'I'he claims of the 
Home Missionary Society on the Loudon 
churches jrere pressed, on, ministers and 
people, and for sev/:ral successive months 
Hie subject was kept before the Board of 
CongregationaJ ministers. The Committee 
of the Congregational Union have not been 
indiderent to the same sijbject I'liere is 
at present less publicity given to .the strata¬ 
gems and devices of Tuseyisni, and its kin¬ 
dred system, tlie avowed Pope^ of Home; 
but the home missiouai^ is still called to 
contend with the iiiuin'nieries and delusions 
of noth. Ill the secluded village and rural 
haml(;t, these antagonistic elements, thus 
created, form a powerful barrier to the evan¬ 
gelist and the missionary. The iiimuces of 
the Society have caused iiuich solicitude, 
and rendered necessary much hesitation in 
Ihe adoption of new stations. The Commit¬ 
tee has been compelled, most icluetaiitly, to 
withhold assisiaiice to many most urgent 
applications, and to refuse grants wlicre the 
only reason was that the claim was piojior- 
tionatcly less deserving than others. The 
clear revenue of the Society has ainouiiled to 
C<i,721' 4s. 7d.; and the whole expenditure 
defrayed from the Society’s funds has ex-* 
eecded i^6,900. During the past sumiiicr, 
the ('omiiitttt(?,wcie indiieed to select eight 
or ten studentls during their vartition 
study, and employ them in niis.sionary 
labours at stations requiring their services. 
The arrangement was mutually acceptable; 
and, in mo.Mtv^i«Jlance8, the peojile congre¬ 
gating in the places where they ministered 
were edified, and the Gospel widely diiTused. 
The Committee rejoice in the assurance, that 
several important stations, undertaken'by the 
Society when local finances and organization 
were feeble and inefficient, have, through 
tlieir instrumentality, attained or approt 'bed 
almost to a state of independence, and are in 
their turn serving as centres of light to sur¬ 
rounding rcdoiis. Such results have been 
realized in Brighton, Margate, Slough, Mor- 
rice Town, and Polkestone; arid a similar 
prospect. is in iirocess at Loughborough, 
Newmarket, Middlesborough, and several 
other central towns. A conviction of the 
wisdom and importance of arrangements, hv 
which tile Committee may co-operate with 
fecal associations or iiietronolitan societies, 
for such purposes, led the Board to approve 
of plana by which they h.'ive been prepared 
to occupy chapels in Devonport, Britton, 
and Portsmouth. If the Committee could 
command £1,000 aiiuually for this one 
branch of their operations, many expiring 
interests might be sustained and revived, 
iiud new «and generous efibrts of private 
individuals emioaraged, till success would 
crown the experiment The Chapel-building 


Society for Englandiand the Home Mission¬ 
ary''.Sbeiety are handnvd'ds.irwho may be 
imited in the same a^essive ministrations. 

The meeting was addressed by Bie Revs. 
A. Reed, R. W. Dale, Dr. Brown, S. Thodey, 
J. S. Spong, and others. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCfETY. 
The Annual Meeting of the Irish Evan¬ 
gelical Society was held at Finsbury Chapel; 

• Edwd'rd Ball, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. The 
procebdiugs commenced with a devotional 
service-,- the Rev. George Rose ofieriiig 
prayer. 

l^he Rev. Dr. Massie submitted the follow¬ 
ing st.'itemcnt:—The Society directs its prin¬ 
cipal efforts to, sustain and extend the full 
and aflectiuuate ministrations of the Gospel 
of peace and love, at all the stations occu¬ 
pied by its agents. The provision of these 
has been made less imthe form and spirit of 
antagonism and uoiinict, than in the spirit 
evinced by Him who was the Friend of 
sinners. During tlic year 2-1 agents, as 
ministers, Scripture-readers, and schoo^ 
teachers, have been diligently labouring iu 
the (‘oiiiilies of Antrim, Armagh, Cork, 

S )owii, Galway, Kerry, Limerick, Londoii- 
erry, Mayo, and Tj rone. The receipts for 
Ike year have keen £1,111)8 5d., and its 

(lihburscincnts liave been £1,837 2*. .M., be¬ 
sides upwards of £(>51) raised and expended 
in self-support at the st.ations. 

The Meeting was .addressed by Uie Revs, 
.lohii Burnet, George Smith, Samuel M'All, 
Dr. I'lctcliKr, George Rose, Edward Swainc, 
Esi]., and others. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Annual Meeting of the above Society 
was held in tho Poultry Chapel, under the 
presidency of Cheetham, Esq., M.J*. 

An interesting detail vf the operations of 
the Society in Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia, was given; and the Report con¬ 
cluded as follows:—The total amount of 
receipts for the year is .£5,353 lOs. IIW.; 
while the expenditure has been £fi,0G0 3.v. 4d. 
This state of the Society’s monetary affairs, 
while it is sufficient to occasion present per¬ 
plexity, constitutes no ground for anxiety as 
to the ultimate result. The following com¬ 
parative statement of the Society’s receipts 
and disbursements for tlie past ten years will 
show, most satisfactorily, the growing esteem 
in which the Society is held by the British 
public, andylhe exteimon of its operations 
in the various fields of labour which it occu¬ 
pies. During the five years ending April 
30,1850, the aggregate of contrihutioiis from 
all sources was £14,745 19s. 5rf.; and of ex¬ 
penditure for the same period, £14,302’ 18s. 8tf. 
For the five following years, ending April 
30, 18,f5, the amount of receipts, including 
.£984 17 .V. 4rf., special contributions for thte 
Iron Chapel, has been £22,690 8s. 6d.; and 
the disbursements for the same period, in¬ 
cluding £1,304 7s„ the cost and freight of 
the iron Chapel, were £23,J32 7s.; bewg an 
increase, durmg the second puiod, of ihore 
than fifty per cent, both on -Bib income afad 
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expenditure. fuivter, dariog the first 
period of fiva yeftg, there were twelve ifiiiii- 
sters sent from England; or, being already 
in the Colonics, were adopted and assisted 
by the Society. During the second period 
the number has been thirty-five! 'I'he Com¬ 
mittee advert to tliis progress, not in a spirit 
of ustcntsition, bukto awaken devout thank¬ 
fulness fur the past, and hopeful confidence 
for the future. With the prospects before 
them, the ur^nt appeals addressed to them 
for addilionaT ministers, the fact—for *t is a 
fact--that men, right men, can be foutfd, who 
are willing to embark in this noble r-nferprise; 
the welcome that awaits them on their arrival 
at the place of their destination; every^ing, 
in short, conspires to stimulate the Committee 
to greater elrbrt than ever. _ 'I’hey therefore 
propose to pul forth theif best energies to 
raise the permanent income (if the Society to 
h'or such an object, no one can 
regard this as an cxb'avagaiit amount. It 
is nut for trying an experiment, that may or 
may not sticceed; hut for carrying on a 
work that lias hitherto heeij crowned with 
large and even unhoped-for prosperity. \nr 
can it be euiisidercd a Siingiiine expectation 
the (hiniimtlce veiitiuc lu cherish, if the 
eliurclies of lliitain can be roused to a. sense 
of their duly in this mailer. During tlie 
last }e:ir, less than 2.i0 elinrehes coii4'i- 
mred to ilie luiids of the Society. There 
must, therefore, be nearly 1,1/00 from which 
no pecuniary aid was aifuTded. The Com¬ 
mittee would lespecll'ully, bat very earnestly. 


appegl to these. Let the feebler of their po¬ 
verty, and &e stronger of their afiduence, 
contribute according to their abiiiw, and thp 
anmunt so urgently nebded woulu be easily 

Aitherto the income of the Society has 
been derived almost exclusively ftom con¬ 
gregational collections, and the donations of 
its friends. This was, perhajis, all that could 
be expected, and amply sum^cient, daring the 
infancy of the Society. But now that its 
scale of operatvns is so cxterifled, and its 
opportunities for still greater efibi-ts so mtfl- 
tipiied, the Copiin4tee*\re anxiops to secure 
a iii'irc permaneut inyime than is afforded 
by an occasioilal collection, a portion on ly of 
which is .sometimes all that is received. Why 
should not an Auxiliary Sodlety or Associa¬ 
tion exist in every congregation? In some 
few this lus already been effected, and with 
the most gratifying result. It is not too 
much to say, that the Colonial IVlissiouary 
Society ought to^ake its place among the 
first institutions ot tfic age that are labouring 
for the salvation of n^ankin4 If this be 
admitted—and can it be questioned 7—it 
fulloH's, that efforts.for its support ought 
to lie coiiiinensuriite with the estimate of its 
impurtanfc. then, the hope expressed 

hj the Committee be a reality! Jji't its 
pennancul income be raised to i^l0,00U! 

'J'hc Meeting was addressed by the llev.s. 
J)r. Archer, J. Stoiiglituu, Dr. Brown, Thomas 
.lames, and Andrew lieed; Edward Baxter, 
Ksq., bl.l’., and offiers. 


^^((igioiis ^nnibffsarife. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held in Excter-hall, I*'. Crossley, K.sq., Al.I*. 
for Halifax, in tlie chair. The meeting was, 
as usual, densely crowded. 

W. H. Watson, Esq., read extracts from 
the Report, which staled, that the grants 
made by the Committee in aid of foreign 
seliools ha\e been sent to France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and especially to 
variou.s parts of the West Indies, where 
Christian education is being extensively pro¬ 
secuted under many outward disadvantages, 
which call far much sympathy and aid. It 
has afforded the Committee great pleasure to 
witness the energy with whiph the Paris 
Sunday-schoo] Society is pursuing its la¬ 
bours, where the existenee of iiCiirly 300 
evangelical Sunday-schools has been already 
ascertained. During the last year a union,* 
under the title of the New South Wales 
Sunday-school Union, has been formed at 
Sydney i and the Committee were agreeably 
surprised, a short time since, by receiving 
from Melbourne, South Australia, an order 
for hooks amounting to L’dOO. 'The Com¬ 
mittee Jiave also sought, as far as lay in 
tlieir power, to promote the establishment of 
a Unmn in every town of adequate size, so 
BB to forin a centre of Sunday-school influ¬ 


ence for the surrounding distripl; and they 
aimed to secure a sy.sWIlISfic visitation of 
existing unions once in two years, as a means 
of keeping them in a stale of healthrul acti¬ 
vity. They have further sought to secure an 
enlarged use of the Press, and greatly in¬ 
creased effurlstu promote the circulation and 
regular use of the infblieatious of the Union. 
Notwithstanding the inliueuce of many un¬ 
fa vonrable cimunistances affecting trade in 
general, the sales at the Depository for the 
year ending 31st December, 1831', slightly 
exceeded tdiose of the previous year, and 
amounted to jC10,819 2s. l 5 rf. The Committee 
have been called to give considerable atten¬ 
tion to the choice of a site for the Jubilee 
building, and the arrangements for its erec¬ 
tion. Having seen a vacant piece of ground 
in the Old Bailey, belonging to 8t. Thomas’s 
Hospital, the expediency of treating for a 
lease of it was fully entered into at a meeting 
specially called for the pi^iose, w'hen it was 
unanimously agreed that it was desirable to 
do to. The ground was therefore taken on a 
]ea.s'‘ for eighty years, fiom Michaelmas last,' 
at a rental of £75. Premiums were offered 
to three architerts for the best pl^, and that 
sent in by Mr. Charles G. Searle was se- 
lecud. Tenders for the ])u|l(liag have also 
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been invited and received; and as soon as 
some questions have been settled, vnth re¬ 
spect to which trouble has arisen, the erec¬ 
tion will he proceeded "with. It is belWed 
the buildvig will be found fully adequap to 
the requirements of the Union for aqong 
series of years; tlio great depth of the 
ground, and its advantageous position in 
respect to light, having enabled the archi¬ 
tect tb' provide an extent of accommodation 
which was not at all anticirated; but this 
will require'that the Juhile^t^und should be 
ihcreasad considerably beyond its present 
amount The Committee Dqlieve that very 
few persons have th^ slightest idea of the 
v^ry little peciuiiary supporf given to ^he 
Union. The sum received oif account of the 
benevolent fuiM of the Union during the 
past year, including the collection at the last 
Annual Meeting, subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions, and a. siuall legacy, only amounted to 
£357 11s. Id.; while uie Committee have 
been called upon to makf sixteen grants in 
aid of the erection ot' new school-rooms, 
amoiintinp; td' £205 IQs.; to grant 217 lend¬ 
ing libraries at one-third of the retail prices, 
being a gift to the scbctols of £iS7 7s. 2d .; to 
expend more than £200 in books and money 
in aid of schools; to sustain aaystem of visit¬ 
ation throughout the country; and to pro¬ 
vide a library of circulation and reference, 
and a reading-room for teachers at a nominal 
subscription of Is. per annum. Tlie result 
has been, that after taking into account the 
mofit made on the business, the balance of 
£741 10s., which stood against the benevolent 
fund of the Union at the commencement of 
the year, has been increased to £805 7s. lOd., 
and will be still further augmented, unless, 
increased pecuniary support is yielded. 

The Meeti^" was addressed by th^ Revs. 
Samuel Martin, of Westminster; J-U.M^-Per, 
rector of St Martin’s Church, Rirmin^^am ; 
and C. Vince, of Biriiiinghain; Mr. Edward 
Ball, M.P.;<and T. N. Langridge, Esq. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held at Crosby-hall,^ when Mr. Alderman 
Wire presided. 

Mr. G. Kearley read the Report, which 
commenced with a brief reference to the 
educational movements of the past twelve 
montha With reference to the work of the 
Voluntary School .^Bsociatioi)-* during the 
year, the Committee report that twelve 
young persons have been received into the 
Training Institutions, and fifteen have been 
appointed to schools in various parts of the 
country. Hitherto the Committee had expe- 
tfenceo a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient* 
number of pupils; and the friends of the 
Association would render it great assistance 
by seeking out suitable young persons, and 
sending them to ofler themselves for this im¬ 
portant and honourable work. With respect 
to the financial position of the Society the 
Committee could not report very favourably. 
Efforts had been made to augment the funds, 
hut the result,*'on the whole, had not been 
such as the Committee could have desired. 


For the first time sinAe the establishment of 
the Society, the balance-S(!feet,«rould show a 
deficiency on the general account of some 
pounds—a fact to be accounted for by the 
increased taxation of the country, and the 
diminution of trade, which more or less had 
affected in a similar manner every kindred 
institution. The result was, that grants to 
necessitous schools had been discontinued. 
A grant of £175 had been voted out of the 
Special Fund, to aid the Nonnal Training 
School at Calabar, Jamaica; and another 
sum 6f £150 to a similar Training School 
for Yoting Women at Kettering, Jamaica, 
under the care of the widow of the late 
lamfnted William Knibb. In closing the 
Report, the Committee again appeal to their 
friends for geqerous and enlarged support, 
believing that the present is not the time for 
the promoters of Scriptural and Voluntary 
Education to be lukewarm or inactive. The 
balance-sheet was then read, and it showed 
that there is in the Treasurer's hand on the 
Special Fund £280 Or. 2d., hut that there is 
due to him on .the general fund £34 8«. 2d., 
making the actual balance in the Treasurer’s 
hands £24,; 18r. 

The Meeting was addressed by the Revs. 
Charles Stovcl, G. Rogers, and John Bnmct; 
N. T. Langridge, Esq., J. C. Williams, Esq., 
and others. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting was held in Exetcr- 
hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. 

The Rev. P. J. Saffery read the Report. It 
gave a brief sketch of the Society’s opera¬ 
tions during the year, in the printing and 
circulation of religious publications in various 
parte of the world--a6 France, Germany, 
India, Bunuah, China, Polynesia, Mada- 
ascar, Australia, and other distant lands, 
n noticing the home proceedings, a tribute 
of afiectionate respect was paid to the So¬ 
ciety's late invalu^le corresponding Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Jones; also the losses sustained hy 
other deaths were referred to; likewise the 
efforts on behalf of those engaged in the 
present war, and for emigrants, colportage, 
city and country missions, the formation of 
libraries in schools and destitute districts, 
etc. On the ordinary receipts of the year, 
the benevolent income had attained an 
increase of £928; the legacies received 
amounted to £fi,098. Tlie pants of money, 
paper, and publications to India, the British 
colonies, and foreign countries, together with 
the gratuitcis issues for Great Britain and 
Ireland, amount to £10,187 16s. 5d., being 
an excess over the ordinary receipts of 
£2;2]9 5s. 5d. The sales for the year reached 
the sum of £67,101 12s. 8d., being an increase 
of £3,700 17s. 7d. The total receipts amount¬ 
ed to £86,200 10s. lOd., being an increase of 
£2,787 9s. Id. The number of publications 
circulated in the year was 28,292,194, show- 
ing_ an increase of 915,619, and malang the 
entire issues of the Society, in 112 lanpiages 
and dialects, including the issues of foreign 
and affiliated societies, sustained or nourished 
^ the parent institution, about 673,000,000. 
The Report concluded by commending the 
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Society tcbthe sympathlr, prayeTS, and libe¬ 
rality of the ChristiaD tuolic. 

Tne Meeting Wbi addressed by the Btovs. 
Newman Hall, W. Gill, Dr. Baylee, Piin> 
cipal of St. Aldan's College, Birkenhead; 
r. Monod, Delegate &om the Paris Tsact 
Society; and J. B. Owen, minister of St. 
John's Chapel, Bedford-row; the Hon. Ar¬ 
thur Kinnaird, M.!*., and others. 


CHINESE EVANGELIZATION SO¬ 
CIETY. » 

The Annual Meeting was held at the So¬ 
ciety’s liooms, 15, Bedford-row. Captain 
Fishbouriie, B-N., in the chair. * 

The Secretary read the Annual Report, of 
which the following is a brief abstract. After 
referring to the importance of the late nioi'c- 
iTicnt ill China, as affecting one-third of the 
human race,—to the opportunities afforded 
hy it of introducing the Gospel, and to the 
awakened interest excited in the Chinese 
mind in regard to spiritual subjects,—it gave 
an interesting account of the operations of 
the Society during the past year. The So¬ 
ciety has lour missionaries, four colporteurs, 
and four youths iu training as native evan¬ 
gelists. The missionaries had been preach¬ 
ing the Gospel and distributing Bibles and 
tracts iu various districts with considerable 
success; and one of them, Mr. Lohsnheid, 
stated: “ 1 often feel that the grace of God 
is powerful among this benighted people. Aly 
converts behave very well, and manifest great 
diligence in studying the word .of God. I 
liavc much satisfaction in my assistants, and 
especially in my new converts.” T'he Society 
had, during the past year, been enabled to 
print the entire Scriptures in Chinese—(a 
copy was produced at the Meeting)—and 
since the last Report, 5,000 copies of the 
New Testament and 10,000 copies of the 
Psalms had been circulated by the Society's 
agents. The total Receipts for the year were 
£1,772 18s. 9<f., making, with the balance of 
last year, .£2,106 4.t. l()<f.; the expenditure 
being £2,078 Is. 2d. The current year, it 
was expected, would he attended with fat 
greater expenses than the preceding; and-an 
earnest appeal was made lor funds to defray 
them, and also to send out two missionaries 
wlio have been accepted, and are only wait¬ 
ing for the funds to pay for their passage and 
outfit. 

The Meeting was addressed hy Lieut. Col. 
llolandson, of Addiscotnbe, and Richard 
Ball, Esq., of Bristol. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society, which 
was preceded by the usual examination, took 
place in the Large School-room, Borough- 
road, His Grace the Duke of Argyll pre¬ 
siding. 

The Report commenced hy alluding to the 
decease of four members of the Committee, 
/i*., Mr. Nisbet, Mr. Vaiaey, Mr. W. B. 
Gumey, and Mr. Richard Banett; after 


wnich, the following summary of operations 
was presented:—The average attendance at 
the model schools during the past year bad 
been 977, alTording employment to 32 pupil- 
teachers. The Normal*Schools had been at^ 
tented by* 148 young men and 157 young 
wot\en. Certificates of merit had been 
awarded to 57 students; 55 new Queen's 
scliolarsbad been admitted; and 140 schools 
had been supplied with teachers. In the 
agency department, 892 visits of ii^pection 
had been paid to schools, in 44'3 towns and 
villages; 96 public meetings had been held, 
and 41 new schdbls opened, affording educa¬ 
tion, it was supposed,* to 4,000 additional 
childrcu. Grafits Had been made? to schools 
ill the East ind WesiPlndies, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, andtthe South Seas, and corib- 
spondeuces maintained with the,friends of 
education in Southern and Western Africa, 
Canada, Australia, Greece, and Syria. The 
total recefpts of the year had been £17,<358, 
of which £5,425 consisted of legacies; the 
expenditure, including a repayment of loan, 
£15,691. • • 

The Rev. William Cadmai^ rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, the Rev. W. Arthur, 
the Rev. John Aldis, the Rev. WtA. Gill, 
from Raratonga, the 'Dean of Hereford, and 
R. Slancy, Es^., addressed the meeting. 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 

Tins Society held its Annual Meeting, May 
3rd, iu the great room of Exejcr-hall, which 
was crowded on th^occasion. J. P. Plunip- 
tre, Esu., presided. * 

'i'he Rev. John Garwood read the Report, 

, of which the following is .in abstract:—The 
general impression of tlie missionaries was, 
that, curing to the pestileiic^f the cholera 
dtring thfe past autumn, atm the war, tu- 
getlidv with the high price.of provisions and 
deficiency of emjrioyment, there had never 
been so trying a year for the weprking classes 
as that to which the Repqrj L referred; and 
the benefits conferred bJP Ine labours of the 
missionaries had been great iu proportion. 
The number of visits paid by the mission¬ 
aries to cases of Asiatic cholera, exclusive of 
English cholera oases, and cases of children, 
was 5,839. The Report entered into a de¬ 
tailed statement of ftie visits paid to the 
various districts where cholera had been most 
rife; ill many of which, even in the cholera 
hospitals and workhouses, the visits of the 
niissioniirics were the only means of religious 
cousolaii‘ni»airorded to the poor who fell 
victims to the scourge. It was a cause of 
great thankfulness to God, that, notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the duty, and the 
almost daily exposure to the pestilence, one 
of the Society’s missionaries only had died of 
cholera, and one oidy from otlier cauecs. 
The Committee attributed this, and the com¬ 
paratively small amount of sickness which 
had prevailed during the year among the 
Society’s missionaries, to the fact of their 
having engaged the services of a medical 
man to attend to them, and their wives and * 
families. The total number of visits paid to 
sick and dying adults iu general^ during the 
year, bad been 15,295, being an increase of 
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3,022 on the number during the previotis 
y^a.T. Upwards of one-third of the persons 
thus visited received no other religious dbn- 
Bolation. After referring to the visits of tlie 
Missionaries to the wives, the widows, and 
the orjthans of the soldiers cntMged, kind 
who had fallen, in the Crimea, and tlie/lis- 
tribution of tracts to the soldiers previous to 
their departure, and to their friends subse¬ 
quently, for the purpose of being forwarded 
to them^in letters, and quoting many inte¬ 
resting eases evidencing the benefit that had 
resulted frofh this feature of the agency, the 
document proceeded to ohsWve, that, owing 
to the paucity of fiinds,there hid been only one 
addition miide to the nurriher'^f the mission¬ 
aries during the year.^the total; number being 
nhw 328, against 327 in the previous year; 
and even .this increase could not have taken 
place, had not the Society received a large 
legacy during the year. ’ The numhei of 
hours spent in domiciliary visitation had 
been less during the last than in the previous 
year; but the •aggregate amount of mission¬ 
ary wqrk had been largt',,' and the result had 
been larger. ,The total nuinher of visits paid 
during the year had'Deen 1,481',563, being an 
increase on the previous year of 15,24v!». I'he 
number of religious tracts distributed had 
been 2,092,854, being an increase of 161,119; 
of religious books lent, SthtoS; inercahc, 
]3,()47. Bibles distributed, 8,155; increase, 
1,427. Meetings held for the purposes of 
prayer and exposition of the Scriptures, 
25,318; increase, 2.283. I'allcn women per¬ 
suaded to enter asylums or to return to their 
friends, 41J, against .‘irOwn 1854, and 217 in 
1853. Drunkards reehvimed, 056, being an 
increase over the previous year of S7. Be¬ 
sides this, 470 persons living togctluT un¬ 
married had been perr.uaded to marry; 360 
families had fifen iiidiiecd to commepeo the 
raclice of faihijy prayer; 7IK) persons berl 
een brought to participate in the .sacrtfiicnt 
of the Lord's Supper; {>07 cases of decided 
repentance and improvement of life were also 
reported; 9,561_£hildvoii had been sent to 
scliool throngli ttlJf^Xertions of the Society’s 
inissionarics, being an increase of 1.708 over 
the iiunibcr of the previous year. 'I’he num¬ 
ber of open-air services and the attendance 
at them also showed a con^derahlc increase. 
The financial statement showed an increase 
in the receipts, as compared with the pre¬ 
vious year; but thi.s was jnade up in part by 
a legally' of upwards of ^t.OOO, from the Jatf 
Mrs. Margaret VVilsou, of Eaton-square, .and 
■was wholly insufficient to meet tlic growing 
demands upon the Society, or ev^'ti to main¬ 
tain the present agency daring the year. 

The iiieetiug was addressed by the Rev. 
Canon Miller, the Rev. Newman Hall, the 
Rev, J. fl. Owen, the Rev. 1. .lames, the Rev, 
Mr. Collinson, and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel. 


RAGGED-SCHOOL UNION. 

The Anniversary Meeting of this Institution 
was held on Monday evening, May 7, at Exeter 
Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. 
The hall was densely cruwdeid, many hun¬ 
dreds being unable to obtain adaiission. 


The Chairman saW; A very words 
from the chair will bj, sufficient to introduce 
the nroceedings of this cveginir On this, the 
elevebth anniversary of the Ragged-school 
Union, 1 think it would he almost an insult 
to this meeting to detain it by a speech to 
show the value and necessity of Ragged- 
sehoohs. The facts speak for themselves. 
You do not come here, T guess, to he coii- 
viiiccd; you are convinceii already; the very 
best speech that the Cliairmaii could mako 
■M'ould bfi,lo re.id the Report in its full ex¬ 
tent, wid I w'ould readily do so, if that duty 
were ifot reserved for my cxccilenl friend, 
Mr. Lock. [ A voice on the platform: “ Mr. 
Gent."J 'Well, then, my excellent friend, 
Mr. Gent, for they are both my friends. 
(Chfers.) I niust,however,congratulate you 
upon the success of your efforts. 1 must call 
upon you to joi.i with me in thanking Al¬ 
mighty God for the great measure of success 
that he has granted to all our opelations. 
No one wlio was conversant with the state of 
the metropolis a few^yeara ago, if he were 
now to review the same haunts and localities 
that he visited al Hint period, could rlouhl 
I hat the whole'population had been greatly 
liciiclited by the opercitione of these Ragged- 
schoola (Hear, hear.) f am nut going to 
claim exclusively for Ragged-schools the 
w'hole amount of the liencfit conferred ; hut 
1 do claim for them a very large share of the 
iniiu'ovenieiit— (cheers) -and no one can cn- 
terr.iin a duiiht on tlie point who will go into 
those districts and observe, as he must do, 
that a Ragged-school becomes the centre of 
a most genial influence, calls out the syirip.'i- 
thies and co.-operatimi ot the people ari.iind, 
aud secures the allniiice and active exertions 
of inapy voluntary teachers, a body of men 
and women ofu’liom I eunnot speak with 
sufficicn) respect and admiration ; tlieir la¬ 
bours are beyond all praise. J liavc not one 
word upon that point here, excejit that we 
should all pray to God that he woul|^ send 
more labourers into the harvest The harvest 
is abundant, hut we arc yPt greatly in want 
of voluntary labourers to reap it These 
Ragged-schools are like leaven thrown into 
the midst of a district; they exercise a most 
genial and extensive influence, and 1 am 
convinced that the thoughts, the l.anguagc, 
the manners, and the habits of hundreds who 
live in their vicinity have been greatly 
softened and improved by this very impoit- 
ant agency. But now. thongli at thehaz.ird 
of a repetition of the Report, Jet me call 
our attention to two very striking facts, 
ecaiise you ought to sec aud feel the great 
benefit which has been conferred upon the 
special objects of your care—the children of 
these vastly ® crowded and long-neglected 
localities. The Report will show you the 
operations of that small detachment which 
is called the Shoeblack Brigade, for the 
formation of which we are indebted to a 
Committee distinct from the Ragged-school 
Union, though it sprang out of that Union. 
The efl'orts of these children are really sur- 
piising. i find that the earnings of the 
Slioeblack Brigade—that is, of the red coats, 
the blue coats, and the yellow coats com¬ 
bined—in the year ending the 31st of March 
last, amounted to £1,4^ ts. (Cheen.) 1 
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find that the red coats deaned 286,4^ pairs 
of shoes ;\hc blue co»s .38,962 pairs; and 
the yellow coatsK,20,9(3 pairs; niakiM a 
crand total 3f 346,401 pairs of boots ^nd 
shoes cleaned by tbe boys of the three 
brigades, numbering in all, I think, 800. 
This is one of the results of the formation of 
the Ragged-school Union. Not only are we 
thus providing a maintenance for these chil¬ 
dren at the prescSit time, but wo are also 
training them in habits of industry, so as to 
qualify them for any situations which they 
may be selected to fill hereafter, f. next 
come to the situations which have becjfi pro¬ 
vided for various children who haye been 
educated in the Ragged-schools. I perceive 
that the (Committee have sent out, during 
the past year, no less than 1.300 scholars,«who 
arc now earning their own livelihood. Now, 
that these scholars have jiis^ided the efforts 
made in their behalf is manifest from what 
the Cbimuittce have done in the way of 
granting prizes to such children as have kept 
iheir places for a tWelyemoiith, and have 
brought a certificate of good conduct from 
their employers. In the first year wo had 
I,jO prizes in that category; mi the past year 
•.VC have had 100—(cheers)—aiul 1 believe, 
that if the rules had not beoi very stringent 
—and it was ncces.sary tiint they sliould be so 
—we should have given twice that number 
of prizes to children who, hul for this Insti¬ 
tution, might have grown u]) a disgrace to 
themselves and ruinous to the commiinily. 
Now, here are two instances of benefit which 
I have brought before you, in order that you 
may sec that tlic woik of the Socictv is u'lt 
speculative, but practical, and tlf.it himdrcds 
and llinu.sands of children arc being brought 
out of vice and trained in virtue and religion 
by the agency which is in of#ration. If such • 
be the effect which has been produced njion 
a .surface of 17,(100 children, why should not 
the same effect be produced iquiii a surface 
of three times that numbd i (flcar, hear.) 
There are an immense luimbcr of children 
yet to be brought within the fold of our 
schools; and 1 believe that, with a greater 
supply of voluntary leaelievs, and a larger 
amount of contributions, we iniglil jiroduce 
the same effect tipon the whole mass that we 
have produced upon comparatively few. The 
principles laid down and the system adopted 
are as good for 100,000 as for 20,000 of tlicse * 
children; but the extent of our olibrts must 
depend upon the extent of your exertions 
and sacrifices to supply us with the funds 
that we require to carry on the work. It 
may be a moot point how far we could ask, 
or rather how far we could receive, the 
assistance of public money in this matter, 
b'or niy own part, I maintainfny old opinion, 
that I wouldiejectallGovemmentassistaiicc, 
if it, in the least degree, involved interfer¬ 
ence with our system. (Cheers.) Our .sys¬ 
tem is peculiar. It stands alone, and must 
be governed by its own principles, regulated 
, by its own machincry,and conducted entirely 
by people of our own choice, and by a special 
ontf peculiar calibre. Auy interference with 
that system would either destroy it or, to a 
great extent, vitiate it; and, whatever desire 
there may be, ^ the present moment, for 
Administrative ilefonn in other quarters, 


wS want no administrative reform whatever 
in the affairs of the Ragged-school Union. 
(Cheers.) But if such be our success, how 
great becomes our obligations to maintain 
the work that we b.aye h^mi, Observe th» 
piisiinu vjdiich we now occupy, compared 
wild the position which we occupied when 
we lir.st proiiounded our plans to the notice 
.and atleuiion of the jiublic. Then wc had, 
as it were, against hope to believe in hope. 
Now, we have on our side certainly aud 
as-surance. We appeal to the paSft.' The 
work is no longer an experiment we adduce 
facts, and we eaU upon the public at large 
aid us in iuu1li|/lying tlmso facts. 1 have no 
doubt as to thelresult, if we do but put forth 
the cnrigy aid stren^h reijuired for the 
great work to .je done; and I feel coiifidei't, 
that if, in the midst of thc.si' day.s of diffi¬ 
culty and of conflict, in thc.se day.4 of doubt 
aud perplexity, in the.se days of war and 
tumult, we be not diverted from the great 
object which we have at heart, but go on 
prospering ill faith and prayer, with the view 
of bringing these .rjumsands of children— 
destitute, dirty, and degraded though they 
now are, including, perhaps, a‘% bright gems 
to shine hereafter in the coronet ofjChris- 
tianity as arc to be found anywhere in the 
civilized earth—I .say, if we go on in faith 
and fear, jiersavcriiigly, and with a prayer to 
Almighty (iod to bless our efforts, I doubt 
not, nay, I feel assured, as 1 do of iny own 
existcHoe, that we .shall reap an abundant 
hiirvest, both in time and in eternity. (Loud 
cheers.) 

ilr. Ociit then refill the Report for thi B,ast 
year. It st.-ded, that additional schools had 
bicii f'iniie.d during the year in Sinsscx-place, 
llacnn-strect. Old I'ord, Wlictstone-park, 
Charles-strect, Coburg-road. Linton-placc, 
Kcate-street, aiid Hattersoa-fields. In coii- 
liectici'i with the 137 institutrVf^i.s now oii the 
So*;iety'.s list, there were 113 Sunday-.schools, 
with'lk'JIS .scliolars; 79 IJay-.school.s, with 
10,419 scholars; 11)8 Kveiiing-schouls, with 
7,18i scholars. 

Three hundred sclic^is^.'cre therefore at 
work, imparting secular instruction and 
mural and religious educ.itinn to about 17.600 
scholars, and iiidu.strial training to a portion 
of that number. This sliowed a large and 
pleasing increase compared with lu.st year’s 
uiimhcrs: , 

III the Sunday-schools the in¬ 
crease was.1,118 

In the D.iy-sch'iols . . . 1,419 

111 the Rvciiiiig-schools . . 781' 

In the 1 gdustrial Classes . . 291' 

The incroase ofVoluntaiy Teach¬ 
ers was.127 

The Increase of Paid Teachers . 20 

The industrial classes were more exten¬ 
sively and effectively conducted tb<<ii, in 
former years, and were hemg rendered more 
productive than formerly. Jiidu.stry for 
girls was chiefiy coiiriiicd to needlework; 
hut some were taught laiii dry aud household 
work, straw-bonnet making, and the duties 
of the niirsei'v- Indiirtry for boys ronsisted. 
mostly of tailoring;, sboemakiug, and wood- 
chopping, with a view to inure them to habits 
of industry and conseoutire labbur. The 
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formation of good habits was the obj^t 
sought, rather than the production of any 
particular class of artizans. Nevertheless, 
the teaching of trades was being attempted 
in two of the Institutions. In one of tl^se, 
turnery, blacksraithing, and carpentefing 
were taught; and the profits of the laf our 
rather more than supported the inmates. In 
another, the manufacture of pasteboard- 
boxes was being carried on to a large extent; 
audit, was estimated that the proceeds would 
not only support the young artificers, but 
meet the emrent expenses of the Institution. 

,1 Under Uic head “ llM^tgbd-school Shoe¬ 
black Society," it wr.s statedithat there were 
at present tiiree Societies In siibcessful opera'* 
tion, actiiig in concerEl altboumi independent 
udcIi other—the boys eiiiffloyed by each 
being distinguialuible by the colour of their 
coats. The red coats were employed by the 
original Society, and occupied central Lon¬ 
don. The blue coats w'orked in the cast of 
London; and the ifellow coats on the south 
of the Thames. During the last year the 
average of the rcd-coat djflys employed was 
]‘l; uf the blpe-coats, 32; and of the yellow 
coats, 22; making tiie total average of boys 
constantly at work, O.'i. In the hist twelve 
mouths the red-coats chrned jCJ,l(J3 12.1. 5il.\ 
in tlic last six months the blue-coats earned 
jCl(i2 Hi. lOd.; and in the last five months 
the yellow-coats earned £S7 7s. IW.; making 
the total earnings for the year ending March 
.'11, £1,443 7s. This sum wa.s divided accord¬ 
ing to a fixed rule, which gave to the buys, 
as wages, £785 lb.; be.sidcs the .sum of 
.£335 13s. Hd. placed to* their credit in the 
Savings’-hank; leaving a sum of £322 4s. (id. 
to meet the current expenses of the three 
Societies. The rud-coats, at the rate of Id. 
per pair, cleaned 286,4fi9 pairs of shoes; the 
blue-coats, 38-%2 pairs; and the yfllow- 
coats, 20,973 pa'k.'s; making a-grand ttital ,'7 
346,404 pairs of boots and shoes clean^by 
the boys of the three brigades. 

During the last year, 857 scholars were 
sent from 54 schools to situations; and if the 
remaining 80 scAultlP, which had nut made 
complete returns, had been equally success¬ 
ful—and there was no reason to believe they 
had not—1,300 scholars had, in the last 
twelve months, been placed where they were 
earning their own living. Scholars’ prizes 
of lOs. each had been distributed during tL.. 
year to those who had fully complied with 
the conditions upon which they were olTered. 
in order that the girls might enjov the pro¬ 
tection of a home, it was decitled in tlieir 
case to encourage domestic service. The 
ages of the candidates were between twelve 
and eighteen years. Although the conditions 
were stringent, upwards of 400 competitors 
came forward, several of whom failed through 
having misunderstood the conditions. The 
number of successful candidates in the first 
year of this species of encouragement, 
namely, the year before last, v. as 144; in the 
last year it increased to 327, 222 boys and 
105 girls, the whole of whom had kept their 
places for a period of at least twelve months, 
■and were well recommended by their em¬ 
ployers for general good conduct. At the 
present timp, there were nine refuges for 
males and lu for females, affording accom¬ 


modation for about ^0 boys and. 150 girls, 
and in which there were now 350 inmates. A 
simijar number had bceiv'Yefused such an 
asylum for want of funds. During the year 
a monthly average of upwards of 130 of the 
inmates came within the conditions, and 
£389 had been voted towards their support. 
It was proposed to continue this assistance 
daring the ensuing ycar;.jtnd as the condi¬ 
tions had been made less stringent, an addi¬ 
tional sum would no doubt have to be voted. 
The total-income of the Union during the 
year was £5,085, including £500 drawn from 
the re'erved fund; the balance at the bank¬ 
ers was £153. l''rom the returns of local 
schools, made in April last, it appeared that 
110schoolsreccived, within theyear, £17,826, 
and expended £19,I2'K Tiic total receipts of 
the local schools were estimated at £22,000, 
which, added tu the general fund, in;ide a 
grand total of £27,800 given in supnurt of 
the llngged-school movement in London. 

Viscount Kbrington, the Very llcv, the 
Dean of C:irlis1e, -the Rev. Hugh Slowell 
llrown, and others, addressed the meetiug. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Tin; Sixty-first Anniversary of this Istitn- 
lion was held on Thursday, May lOtb. The 
cliair was occupied by the Earl of Sliafles- 
biiry. 

The Rev. Dr. Tidinan, who. on rising, 
was greeted witli enthusiastic aud prolonged 
c.lieering, read an abstract of the Report, 
from which lire following arc cxtract.s: 

MISSION \K1E.S AVn I'lELDS OF LABOl'li. 

The number of Mission:iric.s employed by 
the Society, and .sustained by its fund.s, is 
160. Of these there are connected with the 
missions in I’olyuesia, 32; in Koutli Africa 
and Mauritius, 40; in the West Indies, 19; 
ill China, 15; and in India, 54'. 

'J'hcsc vast fields of the Society's long- 
continued operations, teetning with hundreds 
of millions of immortal souls, present almost 
every conceivable variety in language, laws, 
aud customs; but, fur the greater part, they 
exhibit the same moral features, embodied in 
forms of savage ferocity or loathsome sen¬ 
suality, and sanctified by their respective 
systems—harmonious though diversified—of 
abominable idolatry. 

In all these mighty regions the Christian 
Missionary, when he first opened his cm- 
bassy of mercy, was alike unwelcome—per¬ 
secuted or despised both by his countrymen 
and by the heathen. But what hath God 
wrought? 

Forty years since, the Directors of the 
Society, after fifteen years of toil and suffer- 
iug, thus recorded the first triumph of the 
Gospel ill Polynesia: 

“The Directors commence their Report 
with a pleasure they never before enjoyed—< 
tlie pleasure of stating that, after the patient 
labours of fifteen years, enlivened only by 
some faint rays of hope, your faithful Mis¬ 
sionaries at Tahiti feel themselves rewarded 
for all their toil by the conversion of King 
Pomare to the &itii of the QospeL" 
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Bill who hath ilcsiiiied the day of STtiall 
ihiiiRS ! Nw, exclusive of the exerlic^is of 
<*thcr labourers, the Ciospel has b-'en inlri'- 
(hieed liyllic ii{;eulsDi'th]sSociL'l;) into about 
forty populous islands; and in these, with 
few exceptions, the idols have been “ utterly 
aholislied.'' and the race of uiiirdcrers and 
eaniiilials have submitted to the pure and 
peaceful laws of the Redeemer. 

Ill the West lndic.s, where the slaveholder 
held in fearful bondage the iiiihd up less 
than the body of his victim, and doorimd tlic 
Missiojiary, the negro’s friend, to tlic dun¬ 
geon and the gallows, the Gospel has achieved 
many of its brightest triumphs i slavery is 
no^v the horrid tale of other times, and hea¬ 
thenism, as a system, is unknown. 

Of South Africa, Dr. rh^ip, describing 
I he social and moral condition of the Colony 
when the Missionaries of this Society first 
landed on its shores, thus writes; 

“ At that time, out station only had 
been commenced by the Moravian Rrc- 
ilircii; and, although it is probable that a 
few Christians fell the ncccssiM' of instruct¬ 
ing their doiiicslics (that is, slaves), yet this 
was the whole amount of labour rendered by 
I lie Christian ('hurcli for the inhabitants of 
iliis vast eoiiliiieiit; they were without know, 
ledge, w'itlioni civilisation, withuut God, and 
wiilioul hope in the world.” • 

Now, notwithstanding the caliimnie.s they 
have sulfered, and the oppiession they 
Imvc endured, the despised liottentots and 
other native tribes of the Cape have proved 
their love of constitutional frctdoin, and 
tlicir power to employ it; and throughout 
the Colony are found Mission Churches, in 
ivhieli thousands of the coloun'd aborigines 
enjoy the ordinances, and exemplify the 
power, of their holy faith. 

(/hiiiH, wh(‘re, from age to age, desjiotism 
•mil idolatry have held undisputed doniiniou 
o\ er a third p.irt of the family of man, now 
opens her cities and villages to the Missionary, 
listens with awe and wondir to his words of 
love, and joyfully receives from his hand, in 
her own langnagp, the oracles of God. 

Of India, our countrymen, and even our 
legislators, confidently affirmed, although 
wiih singular inconsistency, that all efforts 
to detach tlie Hindoo from the gods of his 
eoiiiitry would prove ec^ually Utopian and 
clangcroiis. Hut India is still secure and 
peaceful; and yet in that stronghold of idol¬ 
atry there are more than 330 tiiissionary 
eliurches, mure than 18,000 Christian be¬ 
lievers in holy communion, and more than 
112,000 of the people turned fiom dumb idols 
to serve the living God. • 

In three of these distant regions—Poly¬ 
nesia, South Africa, and China—the Mis- 
■'.i'lnaries of this Society were honoured to 
jdant Uie Christian standard, and to invite 
(he help of bretlircn who now share with 
tl'.em their toils and their reward; and from 
every field whither these champions have 
been led by the Captain of salvation, and in 
which they maintain the good fight with the 
rulers of the darkness of tlds world, we hear 
their cry of holy exultation, “Now, thanks 
be to God,who alwayscauseth us to triumph 
in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour 
of his knowledge by us in every place." 

VOL. XII. 


TU.VNi,I.A1 IONS OF THE SCUlFTUitGB. 

In this esseiiiial department of Alissionary 
opur.itioii, our brellmii; by the grace of their 
Dimuc Master, have been honoured to take 
their full pruportion; and in these learned 
labuiiis they have invariably received the 
valuable co-operation of the British and 
J'oreigu Bible Society. Of the five several 
versions in which they first gave to tha people 
the symbols of thought and the structure ol 
language, one only is unfinished.* The third 
edibon of the Tahitian Bible is now prepar¬ 
ing for the press! The pointing of the second 
.edition of the Vlaraionjau Bible, turthcr re¬ 
vised by the’Rev. mlliam Gill, is jus^ 
finished. The Samoan Bible is now being 
printed at our Mission press 4n the islands. 
The revision of the Malagasy Bible, by the 
• llcv. D, Griffiths, is in progress; and the 
Sichuana Bible would, ere tliis, have been 
completed, had not Robert Molfalt been 
compelled for a bine to relax in his labours 
of translation. •• 

I n India, the Rev. B. Rice, wilio had been 
associated with the agent! of other MiMion- 
ary Societies in the revision of the *New 
'I'cstaiiicnt in Canarese, had the liappincss, 
before he embarked for England, to see that 
important worS finished; and the Rev. 
.Messrs. Wardlaw- and Hay are laboriously 
jiroseeuting the same object in Tcloogoo. 

Ill China, tlie Rev. Dr. Medhurst, with 
the Rev. Aicssrs. Slronacli and Milne, com¬ 
pleted the translation of the Bijble into the 
Mandarin—the pure and standard language • 
of the empire—two years since. Mr. Milne 
wd.s compelled, by failure of health, to return 
home; but Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Stronach 
Jfave since been engaged in preparing a ver¬ 
sion in Jtlie Maiuiariii (kiilo')uia]. Our 
Mission presses, both at .SIniiighae and Hong 
Kong, »\fe fully occupied in providing fur the 
Rriti.sh and l'’orcigri Bible Society a large 
proportion of (he million of New XestanieiiUs 
which the ('liristiau public ot| j^nglaiid arc 
anxious to jiresent to the (TliiVicse people. 

The value which the native Christians 
attach to the Word of God in their own 
tongue is sclf-cvidciit in the ample price at 
which they gladly procure it. From those 
islaiids of the Soutli Pacific in which the 
.Scriptures have been Isirculated by our 
brethren, there have been already paid by 
the islanders to the British and Porcigu 
Bible Society the sum of j£2,8(iS, and furtlicr 
reiiiittaiiee.s have been icceiitly advi-sed. 

.\nd (lie ])oor,saints and noble confessors 
of Madiig.'iscar expres.s their love to their 
Bible in these touching and irresistible ap¬ 
peals: 

■ “ We were exceedingly glad when we re¬ 
ceived the letter from the Rev. William Ellis, 
which told U.S about the Bible witli refer- * 
ences for us. We went out to a distance 

fcom T-, and tliere we sang praises to 

God in the fields. We desire much that the 
Bibles may soon come, and three of our 
friends are yet W'aiting in expectation, for 
they wiU not ascend to the capital till Uie 
Bibles ccine. We wish, if it be possible 
witli you, to have many Bibles, for jwe are 
numerous." • 

From the instruction and solace derived 
from the 1 nspired V'oluiue, which God, fore- 
U 
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KC'Ving tlicir trials and (lai)gers, graciously 
]irovi(letl for his sulFcring (Ihurch, the “ per- 
fiocutcd for righlehiisiicRs’ sake ” have JTelt 
themselves blessed, and the martyrs of Xu- 
diignsear |havc laid down their lives ^ih 
gladness for the sake of the Lord Jesus. 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS. 

Missfou-schools consist of three classes— 
Vernacular Day-schools, in which the in¬ 
struction is piveu, and the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures taught in the pativc Istnguage—board¬ 
ing or home-schoolk, priueyially for girls, 
where the young fet.ialc is farly separated 
from the debasing associatims of hcalhen- 
isni, and prepared, nnder the Divine bles.sing, 
for thc fldtics of a Christian wife and mother 
—and institutions on a more extended scale, 
ill which the education is of a lughcr onicr, 
and in which the pupils are tauglit both in 
the native language and in Knglish. f)f the 
latter class, the Society Ijas several in dilfer- 
eiit parts of India ; but the two principal arc 
those at Ma'dras isiul (bilcutta—the former 
con.shting of about dlM), and the latter, with 
its branches, of mores than SOI) pupils. I'lie 
]lev. George Hall, the superintendent of tlic 
Institution at Madras, which has been formed 
within the last tlirce years, has transmitted 
to the Directors a gratifying narrative of the 
first convert to Christianity from among his 
pupils; and, while it will be read with deep 
intere.st, it should awaken sympathy and 
tliankfuliiesa that, amid trials so perilous to 
this young disciple, the Saiaour. whom lie 
loved better than lather, and mother, and 
kindred, sust:uned his faith and preserved 
his steadfastness. 

y4ffcriin!^ Nnrralivf. 

“M. Coteliiiguiii,’’ writes Mr. Dali, “en¬ 
tered this Institution from a Lcatlien<«ehool 
about eighteen montlis ago. He Is of the 
Naidoo caste, which is the highest of the Su- 
dras, and a very distinguished caste m native 
society here‘.’‘"iflt i'atlu'r is a clotli-nierehant, 
and. some of his relatives hold good situa¬ 
tions in government offices. They are es¬ 
teemed a very respectable family among tbe 
natives. Cotelingum is at present between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. 

“ Dour months ago 1 embraced a lavour- 
ahle opportunity of speaking seriously to 
liim in private concerning his immortal wel¬ 
fare. This, by God's bles.siiig, .seems to have 
aroused him to tliink of his real state and 
future prospects as a heatlien, and he soon 
came back, asking further aliout the way of 
salvation. lie appeared to be greatly con¬ 
cerned for his .soul, and his private visits to 
me became frequent. About that time seve¬ 
ral of the young men of my class were in¬ 
quiring into Christianity; and,though 1 daily 
instructed them in the Word of God for at 
least an hour and a half in school, they often 
stayed with me in the evening, and spent 
several hours each Saturday, and on Sunday 
after school hours, with me in niy own house. 
Cotcl'.ngum was one of this class, and read 
his Bible with them. In piivate he ollen 
expressed his earnest desire to become a 
Christian. I knew that, from his position 
in Hindoo society, I here would be great diffi- 
cullies, and always told him to consider tbe 


matter well and prayerfully before he took 
so in^portanl a step. f 

“ At our annual examination, on tin 
.T.muary, Cotelingum recciyed the first prize 
from kord Hani.^, Ooveniorof IMadia.s, who 
presided on the neca.siun. Next imiming, at 
an early hour, he eamo to niy house, and 
said he could no longer -’einaiu a heathen, 
and asked me to protect him from’the vio¬ 
lence of his friends. 1 then sent a message 
to his father, saying that his son was in my 
hoiisCj and wished to become a Christian. 
In a snort lime he came, aceoinpanicd by a 
very gfeat crowd of people, evidently in a 
high state of excitement. 1 called in bis 
fatlfpr and three or four of his friends, and 
told them what Cotelingum had said to me. 

1 said 1 wouldiUot keep him against his will. 
If he wished, he might walk out and go 
home with them. To this Hu: young man 
at onee said he would not. for if he did so 
hi« soul would be lo‘t. His fatlicr said In- 
wished to .speak with him in private, .'oul, 
taking him aside for a few mimite.s, wbi.s- 
jiered sometliiiig to him. After this a 
younger brotlicr took him by Mi" hand, aiu> 
besought him most e.’irncstly (i. go hoiiic 
with tliem. He s.iid, ‘ No, 1 eaniiol; I have 
done with lliudooisiii and idolatry . 1 wish 
to follow and obey Christ.’ They laid out 
ivvery temptation and iiidueemeiit they could 
think of lo m<ike him go hack, but in vain. 
They then charged him with ingratitude in 
thus deserting his father, who had kept him 
so long. Meanwhile the crowd without had 
liecome very great; they made a fearful 
noise and threatened violence. 1 wrote a 
note to the police iiugisliate for help, and in 
a shbrt tiine t'vo sergeants came, attended b.v 
a considerable force of police, who kept the 
crowd from rushing into the house. 

“After the father and otlicr friends had 
been an hour with him, his motlier eaiiie, 
and, crying most piteously, exclaimed, ‘ My 
son ! oh, my son! why did you <-ome here ! 
Wliy did you leave me thus ? Come home 
only for a few days, and you can come hei e 
again. Come hack, and 1 will give you 
everything you dchire. Come back, and 1 
will take good care of you.’ He said, ‘Mo¬ 
ther, 1 love you .still, but Christ has eom- 
inanded me to follow him, and leave ail for 
him. 1 cannot go.’ IJis old graiidmntlier 
and a little brother then came. The grand¬ 
mother fell down and ki.ssed his feet; lii.s 
inother clasped him round the nock; liis 
father was weeping like a child; and liis 
brothers, in deep distress, were k'lockiiig 
Uieir heads against the floor. All of I liein, i a 
the most 'icart-rending tones, licsonght him 
to go home with them, and not bring sncli 
disgrace upon their family. Cotelingum w.is, 
greatly aifected, and rose and took a Bible) 
which waslyingnear,and turningto Matthew, 
chap. X., read the latter part of ik This 
seemed to give him comfort and strcuglli. 
He again told them that he still loved tin m 
very niucli, but he must obey God rather 
than men, or his soul would be lost, lie 
said that they also needed salvation, aiul 
should believe in the Lord Jesus Cliri.st, and 
repeatedly quoted the words of Scripture 
(Acts xvi. 31) to that effect. 

“ The report of wJiat was going on bad 
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spread through the most of Madras, and tlie 
crowd had bs this lime become vejy sreat. 
His friends tlien took hold of hiiii,^and 
seemed disposed to drag him away by force; 
but we at uiiec interfered, and told them in 
'I'eloogoo, ll)at if it were his wish he might 
go, but thej' should not force liim in my 
boitse; and as Ihey^saw that we had so iiiiiny 
police at the door, they soon gave up the 
attempt. 

" Afler we had got them a little quieted, 
they again tried argument. One young^nan, 
ii eousiu to C'otehngum, who said ht had 
been educated at the university of Madras, 
and spoke JCnglish very well, said, ‘ Cotelin- 
giim, why do you wish to forsake llinduiusm 
iimlfollow Cliribtianity !’ 11c answered, ‘ lie- 
eause 1 believe idolatry is false—it is wrong 
to worship idols.’ His friein^ asked, ‘Why 
so ?' To this Cotelingiim answered, ‘ Be- 
c.iiise they have eyes, but they see not; 
mouths, hut they speak,not; find can jievcr 
hear those who call upon them.' His friend 
I hen said a great deal to prove that idols 
weie nothing in iheii religion—that idols 
were only I'm the ignoiiint —^lo intelligent 
Hindoo worshipped them—and that Cotclin- 
gum lued not be an idolater, though he '-oii- 
('■iiued in the religion of his fathei'N, Tliis, 
liowevcr, had no etfect on him, as he well 
kmw 1 lie fallacy of it. Aiiotliei friend thei^ 
began a long aigumeiil in 'I'eloogoo, to jirove 
lli.it ‘ lliiidooism is as good <is (.'liiistiaiiity— 
there was really very little dillereiice between 
them--lliiidooism had its 'rruiily loo;' and 
he asserted, that ('otelingiiiii had tiken this 
ste]i without h.iving prupeiiy c.'caiifined llin. 
dooisiu. He wished him to go iiome and 
study liis ovMi religion longer,aSiid their be¬ 
come ii Chii'iiaii, if the result of the eK.iini- 
ii.ition shonbl he unsutisfaetoiv. 'To these 
aigumeiits he leplied, lliat lie knew enough 
111 lliiidooisiii to eoiiviiice him that it is false, 
and tli.it tlieie is no s.ilv.itiun in it. 

“Sis. hone were spoilt amid such en- 
lieatics and .'irgiiiiuiitN, and still ('.oiilin. 
gum remained tirm. We thought it belter 
to separate lliein, and took him out ol the 
ronin, and induced his friends to leave us; 
we said they must tie eoiiviiieed, from wliat 
tiu-y had seen and heaid, that this net was 
entirely his own choice. After they had all 
lell the house we knell down, and .Mr. Ward- 
law engaged in prayci. Soon after, Cntelin- 
gum let ills long hair tlew dow'ii his Iniek, 
and the saereil locks called Kootoniy', one of 
the chief badges' of he.itheiiism, were then 
cut oil' by the Itcv. 1*. ll.igahgo]ial, a native 
minister of the I'rce Church, who had pre¬ 
viously come. In a short time (ioieliiigum 
took dinner with n.^ and by this act his caste 
was lost, as the high caste Hindoos consider 
J it a great sin and disgr.'<cc to eat with any not 
of their own easte. 

“ During the first ten days after his coming 
to us, Messrs. J*orter, Wardlaw, and Gordon, 
had frequent np]iortiinitiesof conversing w'lth 
him; ail of us agreed that it was our duty 
t<> .idmit liiiii into the church of CJiiist by 
l'a|itisni, which we did oil the l-klh of Jaiiii- 
iiry. It was a most interesting service; to 
nu it was jiartienlaily so, as being the first 
tnuts of my Iriboiirs in this peculiar hut 
hopeful splieie of missionary woik, to which 


God in his providence lias called me. We 
held the service in our English chapel. The 
lhri|; brethren just iittmedt took part in the’ 
service, buj it was my' privilege to administer 
the ^rtUiiance of baptism. 1 askcd*lhc con¬ 
vert A good iiiiutber oJ' questions—as to bus 
reasons I'or reiioiiuciiig heathenism — his 
knowledge and view's of the leading doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, particularly as jegards 
baptism, and the manner of life incumbent 
on all true Christians, especiaWy in this 
heathen land. To all these iie gave correci 
and clear answers. ]lC|Said that baptism 
,eould not changg tho heart—nothiifg hut pic 
Spirit of God could do rii; and that, in living 
a Christi.'ii ljf.‘, he expected many dirti» 
cuUics from the* heathen aroynd; ^but that 
he trusted God’s promise, which savs, ‘ .My 
,grnee is sufiicicin toi tliee, .md 1 will ])orFect 
my strength in we.ikiiess.’ He wiliifssed a 
giiod eoufession hei'ore in.iny. May fJod 
give him slrciigtli to eoiitinue stiadfast in 
tliiit eoiirse ho liaa^cguii .amid so many 
ditficullies! 

’■ Since his baptism his •friend have come 
very often, and still seem most desirtVus to 
get him hack to lieathenisin. 'J'hey consider 
this as ail indelible disgrace on their family, 
and we know that they would willingly pay 
the Brahmins for all the eereiiioiiics neces¬ 
sary for his piiri flea lion. 

“ His alleetion fur all the memher.s of liis 
family is very great. He is particularly 
atiiielied to his youngest hrolhcr, .i child of 
-ihoiit three years of *'ge; and his inability 
tv .SCO any of tkeiii as friends, or even to go 
out of ibis house, has sometimes caused a 
great struggle in his mind; hiit he has es- 
jjiessoil his euriie.sl desire to coiitinuo with 
ns,and he odueaiou fora missioiiary. There 
is qverytBing to encouriige us in Uiis. 1 have 
had aipjile upportiiiiity of testing his iiiental 
power, and am I'oiivineed he lias ability for 
it. Even now he is a good seliolar. He can 
lend ai'iio-i' any English book with profit, 
and speaks English verywi.eli‘. “Teloogoo is 
his own l.iiigii.'ige, and he is vvell educated in 
it. This is the language ol many tlioii.saiids 
of jieople in Madras, and of millions in this 
Presidency. He also speaks Tamil (or Ala- 
dias Vernacular), and a little Hiiidoustam. 
He will, I hope, very soimi be of great service 
to me as a teacher in school, wiiile, at the 
s.iiiie time, he may' be prosecuting his own 
studies." 

'The Rev. E. I'rout then read the Kiinuiqial 
Accounts, which are as follow: 

OABll STATE.MENT. 

Tlie entire iiieonie of tlie Society for the past 

year hxs lieen as follows: 

• 

Contribiitions fioin tireat Bri- 
tiiiii, etc..-24ri.S10 17 0 

Lcgaeitis .. .. .. .. 1,(120 M P 

Contributions raised at tlie 
klinsioiKU'y Stutiuna .. .. 12,'124 I.t 8 

.£oP,0Im Itl o 


In tlie firsi of these itonis lu-c iiiduJod contri¬ 
butions foi ilie Itiliowiiig special t>l>juets, namely; 
Nor till' eiilai'geiiient of 11 o 

Cliioc'-e Mi-j-ioii, audCliiiieie • 

New Ti'Slaiiu'iils .. . #1,2:1111 0 

T‘'oi tlie Mod.ig.ise.ir Mission .. 2.'i2 4 .1 

J'Vii tho M.iiir,u> Xustitiitioii .. 1.12 (i 8 

V 2 
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■ Foi till' Ei^iiiiriicut and Tas- 
^ll(;o i>r 'J'wii Aitixiiiit), luiil 

of till! Jndiihtrlal t 

Kuliool, .. jHS Vfj 9 

Siici.iiriuiiLal ()U'ornii;« fur llio *' k 

WllluWH illld Ol'pll.'ltlH of JflB- , 

siuii.'ivicB, .iitfl iiii •i(,'ud and 
liifirrii Mihsioiiari'jii .. .. 1,900 J1 11 

TIui IC^iiuiidiUiruliM 

bpcn .(M,C7S 13 9 

Tfi'm iiicltjdeH tlic following Bpix'iHl Dibbnrsc- 
monts: 

On nuconiit of l%c Bnccial 
Chinch Fund .. d:m 12 3 

Oil iwcuiint of Miidi%aKcar .. 34.'! 0 8 

•i „ ,, Siilom Btiitiou.. 33B 7 0 

Frir tlioWiildWH uinl Orjihana 
of MisBioiiiQ'ics, iuid for Aged 
mid liifiTin Misijiuiiarios .. 1,403 10 9 

The Rev. Dr. Tidinan Raid, that their 
nuiilu Chairman was President of the Bible 
Society, tlie glory of which Institution was, 
that it circulated the Di^le without note or 
comment efie l^ad, however, now great 
jilca&ure in presenting to his Lordship the 
first Commentary on the Christian Scriptures 
ill Chinese, by a Chinese pastor. (Cheers.) 
llcliadne.\t the pleasure to present to his 
Lordship a Commentary in Jlaratonga, from 
the pen of i/lr. Gill. I'hat was the first 
Conimentary in that language. It was partly 
a tmnslution from Banies and partly an 
original composition, lie was sure that his 
Jjordship would receive these expositions of 
Christian truth as if friend of Missions, 
though, as President of the Bible Society, it 
'.1 nlil he unadvisab that he should receive 
them in that charactev. (Cheers.) 

The noble Chairman said, tWhe received 
tlie voluincs-.with great gratitude,.and with 
the devout prayer that they might only be 
the first of a Iciig series of such vtlluahlc 
publications. (Cheers.) 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SO- 
CIHTY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Christian In¬ 
struction Society was held at the Poultry 
Chapel; on which occasion, in the absence 
of Mr. Alderman Challis, Eusebius Smith, 
Es(j. presid»-,1. 

'I lie Rev. A. Bromley offered prayer. 

The Rev. Robert Ashton read ihe Report, 
which stated, that the special attention of tlie 
Committee had been dircctgd to tent and 
open-air preaching; from 90 to 100 such ser¬ 
vices were conducted during the summer, 
attended by at least 13,000 persons. Tracts 
were also plentifully distributed at fairs in 
the neighbourhood of London. The usual 
system of lecturing was adopted during the 
months of winter. Nearly 50 lectures, on 
^opicB connected with the illustration or de¬ 


fence of Christianity, were delivered; 30 
ministers most readily gave lli&ir consent to 
Iiclure, when solicited More than S,(I00 
]icr.sons were addressed on 'these oceasiuii.s. 
Special sermons were also delivered to woik- 
ing men, on the first Sabbath evening in 
April, by 20 of tlic London pastors. The 
reports of the visiters arCS; for the most part, 
of an encouraging character, and evinced 
great camestucss and perseverance on tiic 
parts of all the As.sociations. Many cases of 
an ii^teresting character, and some hopeful 
convei;sioiiB, were reported. The Religious 
Tract Society was reported to have given a ^ 
grant this year of £40-wortli of its publica- 
tiofilL It was stated, also, that several im¬ 
portant conferences had taken place among 
till- secretarier of the Associations and tlie 
friends of the Society, on matters connected 
with the diffusion of Gospel among the 
poorer classes of the people; and there was 
said to have been la “unanimous opinion, 
that preaching, which was God’s own instru¬ 
ment, and evangelical, as taught by Christ 
and his apostles, should be employed mure 
extensively, and made in many cases more 
specifically adapted to the shrewd and think¬ 
ing mind of the ojierativc classes: tii.-it open- 
air preaching, alter the style of tlic 'Whit¬ 
fields and 'Wesleys of former days, and of 
Mesus and the apostles before them, should 
be more extensively employed by ministers 
and others adapted to the work, and not lelV, 
as it has been, too much to persons sincere 
and earnest in their piety and desire to do 
^ood, biitewho had no power to command nii 
audience, or attainments to meet an objector, 
whgn such a one should arise.” The Com¬ 
mittee furthdi: observed, that “ tliis Society 
was instituted to advise, help, and encourage 
the churches in their holy enterprise against 
surrounding iniomiice and irreligiousnes''. 
It worked well in former days, nor has il 
been altogether idle in latter times. But it 
is not supported, nor i^'it worked, as it might 
he. But for the timely transfer of £5(K) 
three per cent, stock, bequeathed some years 
since by Kroadicy Wilson, E8(j.,uf Claphaui, 
tlie Society would liave been in fearful dilli- 
cuUies. The actual receipts in money have 
been only £339 19«. 7d., while the disburse¬ 
ments have amounted to £540 Gs. To meet 
this crisis, the Treasurer was directed to sell 
£200, and the remainder i.s reserved for the 
possible exigency of the Society during the 
present year. If more extended operations 
are to be attempted, tlie Society’s incouic 
must be largely increased. The subject is 
left for the careful consideration of the new 
Comniitti% and the friends of the institu¬ 
tion.” 

' The Meeting was addressed by Uie Revsj 
John Blackburn, John Adey, Charles Gi 
bert, William Leask, Professor Tomkins, iff 
Nova Scotia, Dr. Massic, and others. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES. 



In the matter of religion, as well as in 
that of politics,* there is a great ad¬ 
vantage to be derived from the com¬ 
parison of notes, and the placing side 
by side of statistical tables. Tlie*reli¬ 
gion, both of the New and of f hS Old 
World, is a subject intimately con¬ 
nected with its Academic Institutions; 
and ill glancing at the mirror we s^all 
HOW' present, reflecting Jhe image of 
the American Colleges, it is impossible 
not to see much that bears more or 
less, directly or indirectly, upon our 
British Theological * I nstitutions. The 
following appejiv?,J in a very excel¬ 
lent periodical, the Ptiril<m Kecortler : 

nELICIOnS CONDITION or COLLEGES. 

The following tacts relative to the reli¬ 
gious condition of some of our Colleges in 
New England and elsewhere, are subinitlod 
to the Christian public, with the earnest 
hope that they may lead to more faithful 
and importunate prayer in behalf of our 
l^itcrary Institutions. Colleges have been 
written tc, from which we have received no 
information; and the desire to report as 
many as possible has caused a delay which 
we greatly regret, since it was our pflrpose 
that this account should be generally circu- 
i.itcd before tlie College East. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine .— 
Number of Undergraduates, 170. “There 
are throughout College 5‘2 pious Studeuts, 
of which number iribout half will probably 
study for the ministry. One has in view the 
missionary work. During the past year there 
liiive been one or two cases of conversion— 
110 special interest A moral lecture and 
prayer.meeting alternate, on Saturday even¬ 
ings. More attend the former tlian the 
latter." 

Middlebury College, Middlehury, Vermont. 
—“ The number of Students Js 80. Of these, 
■') I- are professors of religion, and 25 have tho 
gospel ministry in view. Three are looking 
forward to a missionary life. We looked 
forward to the last Annual Fast with hope 
and prayer; hut when the interest of the 
season was gone, we were as cold and dull as 
ever.” There has been but one conversion 
duriiif. '.he year. • 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
Mouf .—“ The numbei.- actually attending this 
Oollege is about 100; of these, but 24 are 
]>rofessors of religion. There has been no 
general religious interest during the past 
} ear, and but one hopeful conversion, though 
ilieic liave been several inquirers after truth. 
We have to mourn over a considerable cold¬ 
ness in ourselves. Yet the influence and 
general lone of the College is all in our 
favour, ‘ so that we arc without excuse,’ Of 


those mentioned as professors, 12 have the 
ministry in view.” 

Amherst College., Amherst, Massachifsetls. 
—Number of Students, 2,31: 156 are'nofcss- 
ing Christians; 101 are preparyig for the 
ministry; and 24 expect to enter the foreign 
flcld. During tiie past ^year we have been 
,blessed with no general revival sf religion, 
though at times the Spftit has seemed to be 
hovering over us ready to bless. In tliis 
period there have been foiy conversions. 
The present time is one of peculiar interest. 
Though we< have yet witnessed no conver¬ 
sions, the .4tate of feeling among professing 
Christians gives cheering indications of God’s 
presence, and affords encouragement to con¬ 
tinued and fervent cvpplication. Some, it is 
believed, are inquiring the way^f life. 

Harvard University, dlamhridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts .—Number of Uudcrgiaduates, 340. 
There are •3,3 professing ('hristians, and 8 
arc preparing fur the Gospel ministry. (>ne 
intends to preafth Christ among the heathen, 
and others are undecided. 

The Society of Christian Brethren, against 
much opposition, in one form or another, 
holds its course steadily onward, and its 
meetings are sustained with interest. “ .\s we 
review the past, we can plainly’sec, that evea 
here God is present, ready to hear prayer, 
and tu bless our weak eflurts." 

Williams College, Williamstoum, Massa- 
cAkscII.*.—N unibgr of Students, 231. Of this 
number 110 arc professors of religion ; 52 
aic ill a course of preparation for the minis¬ 
try : and 8 are at present looking forward to 
the missionary field; tliough others will pro¬ 
bably go abroad who are as yet undecided. 
During the year there have bceii seven con¬ 
versions. “At present« revival is in pro¬ 
gress in the Congregational Church; in 
College several are asking what they must 
do. We certainly have encouragement to 
pray, if possible, more than usuaL” 

Brown University, Providence, llhode Island. 
—Students, 252: 73 ar*professing Christians, 
of whom 45 are studying with the ministry 
in view. “It is not known that any intend 
to becomu missionaries. The conversions 
during the past year have been very few, 
sa^ two or tliree; but the inliuence which 
tins fact seefbs to exert upon professing 
Christians, it is hoped will soon lead to a 
reviv.U of religion among us. During the 
term just ended, the Holy Spirit has visited 
us. Two persons have indulged a hope, one 
of them s confirmed infidel.’’ • 

Yale ..allege, New Haven, Cmnccticui .— 
Undergraduates, 450. Of these, 152 are pro¬ 
fessing Christians. “ In regard to the num¬ 
ber who will probably entei the ministry, or 
missionary work, it is quite iiiipossible for 
us to state with any degree of accunicy.” 
Eleven have been hopefully converted to 
Christ. “ While there has been no special re¬ 
ligious interest among us in tj^e past year, we 
have at the present time cheering Indications 
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of God’s readiness to bless us witli tlie pre¬ 
sence of his Spirit, in the seriousness which 
apparently pervades our College commu¬ 
nity.” ■ • f 

Trinilu College, Hartford, Cottneetient .— 
“ According to me last catalogue—Students, 
97; professing religious principles, 45; will 
probably become cTerpymen, about 25, some 
of whom will be missionaries. There are no 
servioes exclusively for Students, except, of 
course, morning and evening prayer—where 
a general devoutness is encouragingly exhi¬ 
bited—and the missionary meeting once in 
two weeks.” 

Wesleutin Vniverstiy, ‘Middletown, Cmitiec- 
tieui. —whole number of Students, 123: 92 
S.re hopefully pious, and 41 have the ministry 
in view.. “ Kliigious feeling good, but no 
revival.” There has been but one conver¬ 
sion during the year. 

Getiessee College, Lima, New York. —This 
College has 49 Students: “ 33 are professing 
Christians; 8 arc preparing for the ministry, 
ard 3 for the inissionaiV'^field. The Institu¬ 
tion was blcwed with a revival in the spring, 
and has been, dufing the past year, in a 
healtfiy religious stale.” 

Madison University’, Hamilton, New York. 
—Undergraduates, l43. In ^11 the depart¬ 
ments of the Institution there are \V1 Stu- 
dents in course of preparation for the mi¬ 
nistry. Further than this we have received 
no information. 

Union College, Sehencrtadi/, New York .— 
Number of Students, 227: 7'l‘ arc hopefully 
•jiious, and 40 have the'ministry in view: 15 
are yet undecided as to their profession. 
“ Number preparing for the missionary field, 
none tliat we can ascertniii. No conversions 
during the past year. Thtr general religious 
interest in College seems deeper thav it was 
a year ago. A seriousness seems' to pcrvalk 
the minds of Students.” • 

Marictin College, Marietta, Ohio. —Num¬ 
ber of Undergraduates, 02 : 32 arc profes- 
soM of religion, and 10 are preparing for the 
ministry. In this College there was a re¬ 
vival last winter, and 15 were hopefully 
converted; hut no special indications of good 
are at present apparent. 


Suremary, 

Number of Colleges reported . . It 
Nxunber of Students . . . .2,508 

Number of professing Christians . 910 
Number in course of preparation 

for the ministry.510 

Number iii course of preparation 
for the missionary wojtk .... 10 

Number of converBions during the 

year.45 

Per Order Society of Inquiry. 
AnVierst College, February 16<A, 1855. 


SLAVERY. 

A wise and an unerring Providence has rnu- 
nected misery ^ith crime. No man can ex¬ 
tensively injure his fellow-creatures, witiiout 
participating in the cup which his oWu cruel 
hand has mingled. This is strongly exem¬ 
plified by American Slavery. Tlie Synod of 
Kentucky, in an address to their churches, 
prepared by a committee of ten clergymen 
and laymen, after describing the system of 
slavery as it existed among themselves, prove 
at great Icngfli the following positions: 

1. Its most striking eflbct is to deprave 
and degrade its subjects, by removing from 
them the strongest natural checks to humau 
corruption. 

2. It dooms thousands of human beings to 
hopeless ignorance. 

3. It deprives its subjects, in a great mea¬ 
sure, of the privilupes of the Gospel. 

4. This system lieeiises and produces great 
cruelty. 

5. It produces general licentiousness among 
the slaves. 

fi. This system demoralizes the whites :is 
well as the blacks. 

7. This system drawj down upon us tlu: 
vengeance of heaven. 

These points they illustrate and prove by 
an overwhelming array of notorious facts, 
and of testimony from slaveholders. 


anb Ciiteat. 


The Self-E,rplanatory Reference Bible: The HolyeBihle, containing tlu* Old 
and New Testaments, with Marginal Readuigs and Original and ,Selectcd 
Parallel References, printed at lengtli. • William Collins, Loudon and Olas- 


■ gow. 

We are right glad to hail Mr. Collins 
in this new walk of publication. Some¬ 
thing of the same land Las long been 
felt to be an exceeding great desidera¬ 
tum to the Church of Christ. We have 
here the entire Scriptures in a very 
managdhbleyolume, suited alike to the 
purposes of private study and family 


use. Ministers, Missionaries, and Sali- 
bath-school teachers, will find it a work 
above all price. It is superior lo 
everything of the kind that Las yet 
appeared. The plan and the typo¬ 
graphy, includmg paper, getting-up, 
maps, and binding, everything is all 
but incomparably excellent. It ap- 
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l)ear.s, J!h fact, to ua that it presents an 
ags»'e!?ato ^ of perfection which ^ can 
hardly be augmented. We have!our¬ 
selves, in common, we presume, with 
jnultitudeH, long and earnestly desired 
some such publication; but W'c have 
long despaired of ever seeing it ac- 
contplished. ^t length, however, it is 
done, gloriously done; done, too, by 
individual enterprise—not by the Uni¬ 
versities—not by those who h^ve so 
long, so unjustly, and, for the, public, 
.«o mischievously, held a monopoly of • 
'printing the Sacred Scripture.s. M^srs. 
('ollins and Co. have earned for them¬ 
selves in this matter, nq^ only a claim 
to universal gratitude, biit to lastjpg* 
jiraisth. 

If wc speak strpngly, it is because 
wc fed very strongly; and most con- 
lident we arc that the feelings we ex¬ 
press are those which will universally 
prevail respecting this matchless edi¬ 
tion of the Word of God. So pleased, 
CO gratcl'ul arc wc to the enterprising 
publishers, that wc .shall cite in full 
their Preface, which clearly and luHy 
explains their project: 

'J'he growing favour with which lleference 
Editions of the biblehave of late years been 
received is the hest proof that tjieir value iu 
b( eniniiig more and more appreciated by the 
(Christian public. The importauue of pa¬ 
rallel and illustrative passages in elucidating 
the meaning of Scripture is now so generally 
admitted, that little requires to be said in 
(‘ommendatiun of any attempt that is made 
for increasjug their utility. “It were to be 
wished,” says bishop Horsley, “ that no Bi¬ 
bles were printed without iteferencesand 
every devout reader of Scripture, who has 
exjterienced the beuutlt of thus making the 
Bible its own interpreter, will concur in the 
following observations of the same learned 
divine; “He who would read the Holy 
Setiptiircswith advant.ige and improvement, 
sliould compare every text which may seem 
I ilher imjiortant for the doctrine it may con- 
t nn, or remarkable for the tun: of the ex¬ 
pression, with the parallel passages iu other 
parts of Holy Writ Particular diligence 
' iiould be used in comparing the parallel 
ii'Xls of ihe Dili and New Testaments. When 
} oil read the Old Testament, you should 
i nrii to the parallel passage ofvlie New, that 
you may see in what manner, in what sense, • 
and to what puipose, the words of the more 
.mcieiit are alleged by the later writer, who, 
iu many instances, ij>ay be supposed to have 
received clearer light upon the same subject. 

(111 the other hand, wlien in the New Testa¬ 
ment you meet with citations from the Old, 
al ways consult the original Writer, that you 
may have I lie satisfaotioii of judging for 
your-selvcs how far the pa.ssage alleged 
makes for the argument which it is brought 
to su])]iort. It is incredible to any one who 
lias not, iu some degree, made the experi¬ 


ment, what a proficiency may be made in 
tEat knowledge whicli niaketli wise unto sal¬ 
vation, by studying the Scriptures in this 
mknner, without anyr .olftier commentary or 
cx^ositio^ than what the different parts of 
the Sacred Volume mutually ftirmsh for 
each other.” 

WhUc such are, on all hands, admitted to 
be the benefits resulting from the use of 
Scripture references, it cannot be deni^ that, 
with some of the Bibles hitherto ^mished, 
their utility is very much impaired by the 
time and labour required for turning to qji- 
merous passages. The, consequence, it is to 
be feared, is, that l>y niany who possess them, 
marginal referents art very much neglected; 
or that, when faithfully used, the attention 
becomes wearied, and the injud confused, in 
the effort to collect the scatteihd rays of 
light which they shed on the passage under 
consideration. 

With a view to remedy this defect, the 
present Edition has been prepared. Its pe¬ 
culiar object is to«^ before tlie reader, at a 
glance, very words of those passages 
which are best fitted to illusti^lte the text, or 
to throw a satisfactory light upon it» mean¬ 
ing. By this means the time of the Biblical 
student is saved, and he is better enabled to 
concentrate las attention on the passage to 
which his meditations are directed. 

To preserve the volume within such limits 
as would enable it to be used with conve¬ 
nience and comfort in the closet, the family, 
and the pew, and at the same time to let the 
typograuhy be sulficiently distinct to make 
the work available by aged disciples, it was 
necessary to limit the number of passages 
quoted. But this, so far from proving a 
defect, will, it hoped, he rather foimd an 
advantage; for, apart from the peculiar ad¬ 
vantages already noticed, the deficiency in 
pointy of number is compensated for by a 
more’ special selection, and by great care 
having been taken to give prominence to 
those passages in wliich the Did and New 
'i'cstameiitb respectively^ reflect light upon 
each other. 

With tliese brief introductory remarks, the 
Self-Explanatory Bible is now oScred to the 
public, ill the confident belief that, with the 
blessing of God, it will prove a valuable 
help to the better understanding of his holy 
Word ; and that many,who,like the Bercans 
of old, search the Scriptures daily, will gladly 
avail themselves of the increased facility 
which it affords for “comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual,” and so of extending 
their acquailitance with the Sacred V olume, 
and observing the harmony which prevails 
among its vanous parts. 

Bat the conscientious reader, trem¬ 
blingly alive to the purity of the te*t 
of the Inspired Volume, maybe led to 
put the question, “ Can wc rely on the 
typographical accuracy of tlie work ? ” 
Rely! yes, to be sure, !is much—nay, 
far more —as iu the case of the Uni- * 
versiiy printers- Our readers are to 
understand that, on the alifilitiou of 
'^e Patent in Scotland,*a Government 
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BoAi'd WAS established, to whose ej^e 
all editions of the Sacred Scriptures 
had to be submitted. Every wo/k 
which passes tHiB* serious ordeal {‘e- 
ceives a, licence to that eftisct. The 
lollowing has been granted to Messrs. 
CoUins and Co.: 

LICENCE. 

In terms of Her Msyesty’s Letters Patent 
to her printers for Scotland, and of the in¬ 
structions issued by Her Majesty in Council, 
dated 11th Jvly andc^th December, 1839,1 
hereby license and aathoriae Messrs. Wil¬ 
liam Collins and Co.,printers in Glasgow, to 
print, within tlie premises situated No. Ill, 
NorUi Montrosf-street, Glasgow, and to pub¬ 
lish, ashy the anthority of Her Majesty, but so 
far as regards the text only, an edition of the 
Holy Bible, in minion type, with marginal 
references, readings, and contents of chap¬ 
ters, octavo size, to consist of 3,000 copies, as 
proposed in their decl;^ration, dated 2Gth 
January, 18 j 3;^; the terms and conditions of 
the said instructions being always and in all 
poinfes'fully complied with and observed by 
tlic said William Collins and Co. 

Adam Anderson. 

I 

Such is the book, which we most 
cordially and earnestly commend ns, 
nl)ovu all others, a book for the Chris¬ 
tian minister and the student of the 
inspired page. 

Lellers of John Calvin. Compiled 
from the Originnl Manuscript; and 
Edited, with Historical Notes, by 
Di*..I iTLEs Bonnet. Vol. I' Trans¬ 
lated from the Latin and Fi'ench 
J^anguages by David CoN,STAni.E. 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co. Lon¬ 
don: Hamilton*'and Co. 

The sight of this work will rejoice the 
hearts of thousands ujion thousands, 
to whom the name of Calvin is un¬ 
speakably dear. Great in his general 
history, great iu his Institutes, great 
in his Expositions, he is not less great 
in his Correspondence. Like Pope, 
Gray, Montague, Cowper, and others 
.amongst men of letters,—Newton, luid 
a few others, iu the world of religion, 
he had a special talent for that mode 
of communication; and he appears to 
have been conscious of the gift com¬ 
mitted to him, and to have delighted 
III its exercise. On his death-bed, 
casting his eye over the past, and 
looking at the eventful future, he com¬ 
municated to his friends his solicitude 
oil the subject of his Correspondence, 
expressly requiring them to present a 
selection from it to the Heforoied 


Churches as a legjacy of love This, 
on a small scale, Was done; but difii* 
cidties speedUy arose; onu it was not 
until recently that all the necessary 
arrangements were made to accon^lisli 
thin great object. Now—tbanks to the 
present projectors, and amongst them 
Are Mr. Douglas, of Cavers; Mr. Hen¬ 
derson, of Park; Mr. Lennox, of New 
.York—^we are in the way of receiving 
a coiliplete edition—an edition com- 
pleter far than Calvin himself ever 
contemplated. The present undertak¬ 
ing will comprise four volumes, siinilnr 
in size to the present, containing not 
less than 600 letters, the bulk of lliein 
now published for the first time. 

*The value of tlie volume is, ki all 
respects, great, even in the light of 
history. By means of tliese noble 
Letters great things were achieved. 
They are worthy of the author of the 
Preface of the “ Christian Institu^s ”— 
a treatise in itself—a burst of pathetic 
eloquence ou behalf of the then op¬ 
pressed portion of the best of mankind 
op the continent of Europe. But how¬ 
ever valuable as regards the past, the 
work possesses especial interest ns 
regai’ds the present. On this point 
we cite from the admirable preface the 
following paragraph: 

The^ Reasonableness of such a publication 
cannot be denied. The great debate ever 
pending between the Papacy and the Re- 
iimuation is renewed in our days with fresli 
vigour iu almost all the countries of Europe. 
Attack provokes defence; and in the strife of 
opinion, the rights of justice and of truth arc 
too frequently disregarded. W'hile some rare 
spirits, enlightened by the study of history, 
or the attentive observation of the effect of 
the dogmas of either religion on the muinl 
conduct of its votaries, rise superior to the 
mists of prejudice, and form a judgment 
which is moulding that of posterity, the 
adepts of a school unhappily celebrated as 
Ihe admirers of excesses which the sincere 
disciples of Christianity or of philosopliy 
have alike reproved, have nought but male¬ 
diction and insult for the glorious Revo¬ 
lution stamped by the names of Luther and 
of Calvin. Never, perhaps, were detraction 
and outrage let loose with such fury against 
these great deliverers of conscience; never 
’ have their intentions been so audaciously 
misrepresent^, their actions so grossly cari¬ 
catured. To the falsehoods of a party tliat 
shrinks not from dander, let us oppose the 
impartial evidence of history; let us Icarii 
from these great men themselves what they 
desired, what Ih^ey did, wliat they suffered ; 
and let us seek worn them alone the secret of 
the Revolution which they achieved. 

There is much sound sentiment in 
this paragraph. These letters make 
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Calvin*tive again, and show him as he 
was, erect in his fiUl manhood, with 
his au8tei% and indexible eonvicj^ons, 
with that stern self-sacrifice of life to 
duty which alone explains its power 
and excuses its errors—with the feel¬ 
ings which were the heritage of his 
times, and thift not peculiar to himseUl 
The better he is knowit the more he 
will be loved. With the courage of a 
prophet, he blended the love’of an 
apostle. His patriotism and Ais phi¬ 
lanthropy were alike genuine,‘perfect,. 
and all comprehending. 

Great care has been taken to <fbtain 
an exact translation; (yid for this pur¬ 
pose the work was com.mitted to tht^ 
hands of a highly competent scholar, 
Mr. David Constable, while his transla¬ 
tions have been revised by Dr. Cun¬ 
ningham, of the New College, Edin¬ 
burgh. The result is ^ work worthy 
of &e great man whose name it bears, 
and of the distinguished individuals 
midcr whose auspices it is appearing. 
Our space compels us to satisfy our¬ 
selves with this general statenie«t; 
while we could greatly wish it had 
been competent for us to cite large 
portions of the 143 letters here pre¬ 
sented. 


The Poetical IForhs of*Beattie, Blnir, 
and Falconer, with Live*, Critical 
Ditserlatiotis, and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. Geouge Gilfiei-an. 
Nichol, Edinburgh; Nisbet and Co., 
Loudon. * ^ 

In the days of our fathers. Dr. Beattie, 
of Aberdeen, occupied a conspicuous 
place ill the hemisphere bf letters. His 
iar-famed “ Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, oil the Principles of Common 
Sense,” brought him into speedy and 
lasting notice, securing him the favour 
and friendship of Johnson, Burke, Rey¬ 
nolds, and last, but greatest of all. 
King George III., who settled upon 
the poor poet-professor a pension of 
very considerable amoifiit. Beattii^ 
was undoubtedly a man of superior 
octical genius; and liad he cultivated 
is powers, and draw'u forth from the 
fountain which was within him to the 
extent that some of his successors 
have done, he might have left a name 
among the poets of Scotland, perhaps 
not even second to Scott himstdf. But 
while eminent in poetry, he wrote with 
great popular effect in prose. The 


estimate which has been formed of 
leattie has sometimes been far from 
me truth. In those days, as w'ell as 
til a large extent StUl, the arbitrator.«> 
of fanib are the ungodly*—men of 
talents, culture, and learning, but men 
the enemies of Inspiration, and who 
always, more or less, look with jaun¬ 
diced eye on the advocates ef*a pro¬ 
fessor of Christianity. Had Beattie 
been on the ‘other side, iJavid Hiyue 
would not have prpnounced his work, 
“ Philosophy for the Ladiea” In point 
of massive intelletit, subtle logic, and 
delusive sophistry, he would not haive 
been the equal of Humd', but he would 
have surpassed Voltaire, Volney, and 
Rousseau. Thc.se writers, notwith¬ 
standing their celebrity in point ol‘ 
composition, were not at all his equals. 
But we arc coAdbrned with his poetry; 
and here, like uur*own*^iray, and in¬ 
deed, Goldsmith also, he only showed 
the great things 6f which he was capa¬ 
ble, and leaving done so, thnwv aside 
his shell and harp for ever. The “ Min¬ 
strel; or, the Progress of Genius,” is 
the work on which his reputation con¬ 
tinues, and will continue to rest. The 
minor pieces possess beapty; but there 
is little in them‘which might not haVc 
been produced by much inferior incii. 

Blair, in an early period of the pre¬ 
sent century,, was famous amongst de¬ 
vout people, and hia fame was well 
'founded. Blair was in verse what 
James Hervey was in prose; they were 
indeed both jjocts of a high order. 
Mr. Gilfilliin has formed* a just, by 
forming an .exaHSfl, eslimate of his 
claims. The heart of these nations 
has long since settled the question, 
and it were vain for perverse criticism 
to endeavour to reverse their deci¬ 
sion. While men live they will die; 
and while death remains, this poem 
will retain its power over human kind. 

Falconer, some generation or tw'o 
back, was a great favourite, especially 
with boys; and he requires nothing 
but a resuscitation to become a great 
favoiirite again. Never poet has, w ith 
the same success, sung of ocean. “ The 
Shipwreck,” in three cantos, is a poem 
of great power. There are few men 
now living, who remember reading it 
in tlieir boyhood, who do not still 
entertain some portion of the thrilling 
sensation which it produced in their 
minds, when it placed them on the 
shore or on the deck, amich the heav- 
ings of ocean, the herrdrs of darkness, 
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and tlie swellings of tempest; and the' 
youthful mind became isolated fro^ 
all that existed, iyid swallowed up m 
tlie troubled scenes *it'pourtrayed. pi 
tlie present volume, Falconer* appro¬ 
priates to himself nearly the half; and 
he occupies it well. Ilis minor pieces, 
though few, are superior, and every 
way wor;^.hy of the great work which 
precedes tl^m. 

We cannot close withdut again rc- 
cognissing the great, service Mr. Nichol 
has done, by this Volume, to the cause 
of the purest poetry, the highest mo¬ 
rality, and even to rcligiondtself. 


yV/e Poetical Works of John ‘Dryden, 
with Life, Critical Dissertation, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
liROiiOE tj'ii.i'ii.LAN? ’Nichol, Bdin- 
l.urgh; Ni^bet tipd Co., London. 

T'ik tiret volume of Dryden presented 
an outline of his troubled life and 
very checjuered career. With these 
facts the reading world was previously 
ac(piaintod; but the volume before us 
presents th.at wbich will be alike new, 
instructive, and delightful to them— 
Mr. (rillillan's critical estimaU; of the 
gCniiis and Poetical Works of .Tohn 
Dryden. Seldom has our great North¬ 
ern Critic had a mure distiuguished 
Kubjecl; and for that subject he has 
lu'girded himself with all his rdight, 
and given us one of his rb.ry best 
dissertations,—a dissertation, indhed, 
^e^y extended, but ]>rcsenting lan- 
gu:ige, and' thought, too, of a A ery 
superior character* So admirably has 
oiir author conducted the iiupiiry, so 
far as he has gone, that we wish, and, 
if Aic mistake not, the reader will also 
wish, that he had somcAvliat extended 
it. As it is, howevGr, it suffiees, ns a 
griMit light placed at the porch ol’ th., 
aiiLi(|ue edifice, the whole of which it 
snlllecs to illumine. It will constitute 
a sound and satisfactory pijfie to ordi¬ 
nary readers, in the studious perusal 
of the uumeroAis poetical productions 
here presented—productions of a singu¬ 
larly various character. They are clas¬ 
sified as folloAA’^s:—Epistles, Eulogies, 
Epitaphs, Songs, Odes, and a Masque; 
Prologues and Epilogues, Tales from 
Chaucer. Such are the materials of 
which this very A'aried volume is com¬ 
posed. It is, therefore, a volume 
which serves to display the versa¬ 
tility of Bryden’s genius, rather than 
the depth of* his powers. Many of 


these productions are not remarkable 
for either force or’beauty;^ and yei 
there, are few of them that do not, 
more or less, indicate the hand of a 
master. There is not one of.AAliicli 
the author of “ St. Cecilia’s Day," on 
the ground of talent, has occasion to 
be ashamed. The vigifur of Dryden, 
when he was troused, Ai'as prodigious; 
his command of language boundless. 
Of air the poets of his time, no man 
possessed a more thorough nuistcry ol’ 
the English tongue. The following, 
struck off at a blow, is one of those 
lofty' flights, to which there arc few 
parallels, and which arc. strongly indi¬ 
cative of the man. 'J'he lines were 
written under a picture of Milton, 
before bis “ Paradise Lost,” in the folio 
edition: 

“ Three poets, iii three distant ages horn, 
Greece, Italy, «nil Englruid did adorn; 

The first in loftiness of thougld surpass’d; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no furtlirr po; 
To make a third, she join’d the former two.” 

What height and depth of concep¬ 
tion ! What vigour of expression! 
ITow' sound and critical (he judgment! 
Wti must again thank Mr. Nichol for 
this peerless edition, which miistufccs- 
s.'irily take rank above every other. 

Sermons hy 7\ Chalmers, D.D V'ol.II, 
Edinhiirgh : (kuistnbloaiid Co. Lou¬ 
don : Hamilton and Co. 

Tins is Volume IV. of the Select 
Works now ip the course of piiblica- 
tioii, which will eoramaiid for itself 
from generations to come the homage 
which is du^ to the purest Christi.an 
philosophy, and the most pUA\crful 
Christian eloquence. The volume is 
designated—and it stands so among 
his Collected Works—Congregational 
Sermons ; and the number is no 
fewer than fifty-four. Here, then, we 
have ■what may be considered the 
cream of thi; pulpit ministration of the 
most potent preacher in Scotland ol' 
' the nineteenth century. Published 
after the old very respectable fashion, 
these Sermons would have occupied 
at least three, if not four, volumes, 
W'hercas here they arc brought toge¬ 
ther into one of 744 pages; and sold 
at a price so trifling, that even people 
AAith straitened menus have them with¬ 
in their reach. Considering the match¬ 
less value of the Avork, aa'c cauiioL but 
intensely rejoice at the course adopted 
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by the present enterprising publishers 
to secui'<| for it ithe largest possible 
circulation. We presume that the 
public are, in some measure, prepared 
for the boon ; and that thousands, apd 
tens of thousands ■wUl be found *to 
avail themselves of it. The conduct 
of Messrs. Constable in regard to the 
Life and Works of D¥. Chalmers is 
above all praise ; and as we |iave re¬ 
peatedly intimated, we deem tjiem ex¬ 
traordinary benefactors to eyery sec¬ 
tion of the Church of Christ. They 
present an example which, it is^to be 
lioped, many, in after times, will follow, 
but which none will surpass. 


of a Tour in Vie Talleys q/' Piedmont, in 
, the Summer of IsSti. By B. W. Noel, M.A. 

Nisbet aud Co. 

Jt is always a pleasiire meet wilb the 
Hoii. and llev. Baptist Noel, and an advan¬ 
tage to hear him speak on things appertain¬ 
ing to philanthropy or religion. Next to liis 
tongue is liis pen: he never writes hut to 
illustrate truth—to defend or to rcconiinend 
it. liis last work on Popery is one of the 
best things, next to liis work on Church and 
State, that he ever did. We are afraid, how¬ 
ever, tllat amidst the troubles of the nations, 
and the ten thousand distractions wliicli have 
ruiiched the minds of the British people 
during the last year or two, that work has 
not yet coniniaiidcrl the attention wliich is so 
justly due to it. This convihtioii has prompted 
I he pi esent notice, W e cannot wish for the 
luibiic iiiiytliiiig better than an cxtcnsivi' • 
currcnc} to the sound and wholesome views 
in sii])|H)rt of truth and in opposition to the 
deadli(‘st error, contained in the said Letters 
on Po])ery. * 

Tlie ]»ri'sent puhlicatioii is precisely what 
it professes to be— a body of Notes made in 
the eoiirse of a lour. These Notes, however, 
have for their subject highly interesting events 
in relation to an interesting people. Many 
of the facts slated arc of a striking and in¬ 
structive character,both as it respects Popery 
and ProtestiUitisin; for nntwitlistunding its 
simple and unpretending air, there is much 
hero which bears with superior force on both 
the systems. Mr. Noel had not gone far till 
he met with ilhistratiuiis of the spirit of the 
Popedom. The following is an exara^ile;— 

“ English zeal, identified with Mazzinian- 
ism, extends itself in Piedmftit with diabolic 
skill and constancy. There it is not content 
with preaching revolt as an imprescriptible 
right, aud assassination as a sacred duty. 
Protestantism, in our day, is no longer a 
doctrine; it is an immense revolt. Jt is 
like its worthy associati', Democracy, a 
machine of war against religious and civil 
authority. Does John Bull wish to make 
us Methodists? He has too much sense 
to push his pretensions so far. A corpse 
cannot conquer; it can only kill by the 
pestilential exhalations whicJi it diffuses. 
Such is exactly the present state of Protest- 


nntism, and such the only cfFects which it 
ran produce.” 

L Such is an expression of the sentiments 
Ifith which Mr. Noel'found the country to 
ibounil But, on the other hand, there were ' 
many of a very dii&rent opinioA, who prized 
before all things the Word of God, read it 
themselves, and laboured to the utmost to 
spread it amongst others. Mr. Noel had the 
advantage of the com|>any of, his ftiend, 
M. Koussel, so distinguished for his inimi¬ 
table Tracts-vTracts which ak one time, and 
we presume still, were forbid to be circiyated 
in fiance—an interjiict which was the best 
possible testimony to their truth and power. 
Mr. Noel cites the pinion of the Pope him¬ 
self on the suMect of the state of society in 
Home aud in Italy—a stale produced by the 
Pope himself, his prelates, and his priests. 
The portraiture is absolutely frightful! _ 11 
strikingly shows the necessity for the assist¬ 
ance of the bayonets of h'rance, to enable 
the “ Man of Sin ” to keep his scat. Prom 
that seat, howefw, he shall be hurled, and 
none shall help him 1 ^ 


Beatrice; or, the Unknown Relatives. By 
Cathei^ne SiNCi.AiK. Simpkin aud Co. 

Miss SiNci.AiK is one of those writers witli 
whom it is always a pleasure to uiect, since 
wc may count, with confidence, on sense, 
sobriety, higli principle, and a powerful 
practical tendency. Of her many works, it 
may be doubted i£ tliere is orfe that will be read 
generally with more pleasure than the volume 
now before us. The ohjeet of the work is, to 
(leyiiet the happiness of a Protestant family 
circle, and ro delineate the advantages de¬ 
rived by Buen a family, from the free and 
full enjoyment of the Bible, and the iiicaiis 
of, Protestant insti uclion and worship. To 
the work is prefixed an introduction by way 
of preface, wliich will enable tlie reader to 
enter witli such a measure of preparation on 
the perusal of tlie^ovk, ifs to increase the 
probabilities of advantage. That preface, 
indeed, is itself no inconsideiable composi¬ 
tion, either as to matter or magnitude. Witli 
a little adaptation, it would form a valuable 
track It not only slates facts, but records 
experience—the ex^icrience of the Authoress 
respecting the progress of Popery in these 
lands, and the prostration of mind which she 
had been wont to deem superior to all in¬ 
fluence in the direetion of Home. Miss Sin¬ 
clair fra^ly confesses, thiit at one time it 
seemed to her as if a miracle could scarcely 

5 irostrate the minds of Englishmen and 
'higlishwomcii to a belief in Pupal infal- 
libility, and to all the degrading conse¬ 
quences, moral and intellectual, which that 
belief involves. But, to her deep sofrow, 
she has lived to see many mournful instances 
of.her mistake; she has lived to see that, 
pcrliaps, her aged friends had interpreted 
prophecy aright; and she has lived to fear, 
that the “warnings of far nobler pens than 
her own will be given in vain.” In these 
touching sentimeuts wc wliolly concur. T'he 
state of things here stated i$ much more 
sciious tlian multitudes liniagine. Day' by 
(lay tlio cancer is adv.incing over the In oad 
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breast of England, and, to the intelligent' 
and penetrating observer, threatening, in dud 
season, and, perhaps, at a day not far distant! 
to cover the entire body ecuesiastical. "Wf 
< hail the volume as a benefaction of muot 
more than ordinary value; and consider 
Miss Sinclair and her publishers as having 
achieved a great work on behalf of the highest 
of all causes—otu common Protestantism— 
as that upon which the hopes of the nation 
depend. * " 

We cannot ^lose without remarking on the 
marvellous cheapness of the wbrk. We have 
here'nearly 500 pages ff letter-press fur the 
trifle of 2s. ; /{ tlicrefo^ the book shall not 
attain to a universal circulation, the adven¬ 
turous publishers must inevitably he serious 
losera Nor is tl^is all; the public will, at 
the same time, deny themselves the sub¬ 
stantial benefit wliich the work is ejninently 
calculated to impart. 

T/m Hy-wayn of the Bible. By the Hev. 

' Richaud Biiown. Hiudilton and Co. 

Th [s is a singular title of a somewhat sin¬ 
gular book. We are accustomed to think of 
the Bible as a highway-r-a highway to the 
Home of the Faithlul. But there never was 
on earth a highway that had npt by-ways; 
and such is the fact relative to this highway 
to heaven. The book presents us with some 
twelve or thirteen chapters of really good 
stulT. Mr. Brown is a thoughtful man, and 
his thinking appeturs to be always put forth 
on the best of subjects. ‘-‘The Number of 
the Ilighteous” forms tb£' theniQ of a very 
aiiecting chapter, which may well make the 
reader serious. To this succeeds another on 
“'I'he Salvation of Infants"—a topic ever 
new, forasmuch as the cradle uud the tomb 
are bound together by a relationship that no 
time can break up. Seeing tliat the mass of 
our race arc sunniioned away in infancy, 
Uii.s is a pcrmaiient source of sorrow; and 
hence the importance attaching to scriptural 
consolation. Thf presept Essay is eminently 
calculated to cheer the hcaHs of the be¬ 
reaved, and to reconcile them to the removal 
of their “ only sons" and their “ first-born,” 
in the morning of existence. The subse¬ 
quent subjects of the volume are equally 
substantial, comprising, among others, the 
following;—"Heavenly fiecognition”—“The 
ijaver of JlcgencraUaii; or, does Baptism 
savef"—“The Intermediate State’’—“The 
Sin against the HoW Ghost"—“The Mil¬ 
lennial Glory of Christ" — “Degrees in 
Glory;" all of which are discr.ssed with 
studious care, and iu a spirit which becomes 
themes so arduous, lofty, and awful. 

Sought mid Saved .- a Prize Etsay on Ragged 
Schools and Kindred Institutions, By 
Oeohoe James Hall, M.A. Partridge 
and Oakey. 

We desire for this book the most extensive 
circulation, on the ground that it is emi¬ 
nently calculated to further one of the 
noblest species of philanthropy know'll to 
modem times. Those but little conversant 
with the subject, or who revolt from the 
tattered theftie o^ “ Ragged Schools," will 
be in danger of turning away from a publi¬ 


cation, tlie object of which is to citpound 
their principles, and to guide their opera¬ 
tions ; but tnev who do so will mo^ seriously 
err. One of tne most important portions of 
the Works of Dr. Chalmers, is that known 
Bs^“ 'i'he Christian and Civic Economy of 
Great Towns”—a work as full of philan¬ 
thropy as it is of eloquence. The volume 
before us, unpretending as is its form, and 
still more its price—lor it is sold fur the 
trifle of a shifl&g—deals with the same 
question^, and deals with tiiem in a maimer 
which would do no discredit to the ablest 
man aintmgst us. The discussions in this 
.volume gd far beyond the Ragged Schools^, 
extending to that which produces rags, ns 
well ar to that by which rags may be dis¬ 
placed for good broad cloth. The volume is 
no iiiconsiderablq addition to our social 
qthics; the highest of all philosophy is thnl 
which has to do with the elevation of mvn— 
the raising of the prostrate—the recovery of 
the lost—the removal of ignorance, and the 
preparation of souls immortal for useful¬ 
ness imd happiness, butli in this world and 
that which is to C 9 ,mc. 

The Christian's Pocket Comimnion. Willi a lle- 
comincndatory Preface by John ISujwn, 
D. ]). Third Edition. Johnstone and 
Hunter. 

We* hail the appearance of this little book 
with sincere ana great satisfaction. 11 jios- 
sesses, in our estimation, a viilue far beyond 
that of multitudes of modern oublicatinns, 
large, and splendid, anil inueli renowned, 
and whole libraries of romance. It cousi.sts 
of five parts: first, we have the Proverbs of 
Solomon, arrangefl under approitriate lie.-iibs, 
which constitutes a peerless storehouse of 
wisdom; secondly, we have the best philo¬ 
sophical, moral, and religious proverbs of 
all nations, arranged in alphabetical ordei ; 
thirdly, we have choice sayings of wise and 
good men, on various important subjects; 
fourthly. Scripture materials for prayer, in 
a systematic form; fifthly, the power of fail li 
exemplified in the death bed experience of 
emiueut_ Christians; to which are added, 
illustrations of the death-hed experience ni' 
eminent Deists. Such is the book; and it is 
not simply multum in parvo, but it is incom¬ 
parably the best vadp mecutn, or pocket com 
punion, with wliich we are acquainted. 

To»»a, and the_ Friendly Islands; with a 
Sketch of their Mission History. Written 
for Young People. By Sauah Faumi-.h 
Hamilton and Co. 

Having ourselves travelled the round of 
'Polynesian literature, we have been the 
better able to sympathise witli our fair 
antlioress in her manifold discussions, and 
also to form an estimate of her inultifarions 
performances. We have, therefore, at once 
to say, that the book is one of great worth, a.s 
well as ol great beauty. Although avow¬ 
edly prepared for young people, it is, iu fuel, 
a book tor all. Starling with the discovery 
of the South Seas, it brings the subject down 
to the present time. The Coral-workers and 
their doings; the Friendly Islands; Captain 
Cook’s Voyage; the First Christian Mission; 
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t)io P.cligioiis, Soiiiil Stale, Govcrninenl,aij^ 
Lansu;i! 5 f»of Tonga,—arc points all largely 
dwelt upon. The Methodist Mission, hoi^ 
ever, is the principal feature; and rich aM 
llic fruits^ after severe trials, which the 
leiit ideii there carrying on that work, hi||Vc 
been honoured to reap. The first fruits Ire 
pcculiarljr pregicus; while the eheque^d 
events which succeeded the nmltiplicatioirof 
the ehurches are touchingly recorded, con¬ 
cluding with a beautiful dissertation on peace 
iuul process. The Work is a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the literature of Missions. • 

The Disciple tohem Jesus laved; bfiiiig Chap; 
ters from the History of John the Evan- 
gt'list. Witli a Preliminary Sketgh. By 
Jamf.s Macfarlane, D.D. Baton and 
Hitchie,Edinburgh: Hamilton and Adams, 
London. « 

Tii\i Preliminary Sketch has much pro¬ 
found and original thinking, on a theme of 
tlic highest importance, and forms a valuable 
introduction to the masterly chapters which 
are to follow. The substance of these chap¬ 
ters is thus indicated:—The Calling of John 
—Jolm in Jairus’ House — John at the 
Transfiguration—John's Errors—John at the 
Paschal Supper—John at the Cross—John’s 
Jjcgacy at the Cross—John at the Tomb— 
Jolm and Tradition—John before the San- 
licdiim—John at Palmes--John's Parawell. 
This bespeaks at once the hand of a master; 
and exaniinatiou will sliow that most power¬ 
fully have these exalted themes been wrought 
out. We might select a whole sheet of sjieci- 
men passages; but we trust we have said 
enougn to commend this very valuable pub¬ 
lication to the attention of our readers. 

The London Quarterly Review. No. VII. 

W alton and Maherly, London. 

The present Number is one of great excel¬ 
lence, but somewhat too general and literary ,- 
at least it is wanting in Articles of passing 
interest with tfie exception of that on the 
Wav with Russia. Thai, however, is so very 
copious aud elaborate as partly to compeu- 
.‘•ate for any supposed deficiency in matters 
jiertiucnt to the passing hour. Of all the 
disquisitions of a periodical character that 
have hitherto appeared, tltere is not one 
better informed, more comprehensive, or 
more ciilightuucd. It is iu fact, a treatise on 
the subject, settiug forth the importance of 
liie Coiiimaud of the Euxiiie-Uhatis Ne¬ 
cessary to the Balance of Power — 'J'hc 
Claims of the Caucasians—The Russian 
Uncroachnieuls in Turkey —The Natural 
Defences of Russia—“ The Material Gua- 
lantees"—The Relipous Aspect of the War 
—J'Teedom of Christian Churches in Turhtey 
— The Holy Places, and the Military 
,\chievement8 of Omer Pacha. Having 
discussed these points, the Review then deals 
very plainly, but Idndiy, with the subject of 
delays from inismaiiagemeiit, and the cattles 
which ensued in the Crimea, with the posi¬ 
tion of Omer Pacha at Eupatoria. 

To Love, and to he Loved. By the Author 
of “ 1 've been Thinking.” Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall, aud Co. 

This is another of those vivid portraitures 


«of life which have been, of late years, issued 
^'roin the press of Messrs. Burton and Co, 
U'hc publication is marked by the usual ex- 
■fcllence, and by- die' usual defects of its 
class. (It provides for the culdvatlon of' 
the fancy and the afrectionR,nnft;h more than 
the understanding. Its proper place, there¬ 
fore, is a second, not a primary one. To a 
mind jaded with severe study, or overborne 
by the claims and cares of husiqesp, it may 
supply an hour’s innocent amusement; the 
only fear is, best this and sutii publications 
should indispose for arduous work, an41ead 
to the turning of lift into a pastime rather 
than an effort—ttffort often rlsiag into agony. 
Few things arc mOTe difficult than to use 
this sort of literature without abusing it; 
and hence our frequent vAmings against it, 
and the advice we have not seldom given, 
that the* path of total abstinence is the path 
of safely. 

Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Entwisle, Fifly- 
four Years atl^'esleyan Minister. By his 
Sop. Second Edition. John Mason. 

Of all Methodistical^iographieswitli which 
we are conversant, wc remember none in 
which we iind more real spiritual pleasure 
than in th^ present. Mr. Entwisle was a 
lovely specimen of a Christian manhood; 
and his Memoir is one of the most touching 
and captivating illustrations of earlier Me¬ 
thodism upon record. Systems are never 
seen to such advantage as when viewed 
through the medium of life. In this view, a 
speciM vplue attaches to the volume before 
us, which presents a genuine portraiture of 
the Methodist Preacher of the olden time. 
Whether as to its excellencies or its deficien¬ 
cies, nothing is left to be desired. It is all 
here, and here told in a manner the most 
unvarnished; with a sweetness that wins, 
and a piety that edifies. 

The Ethics of the Sabbath. , By D. Pirrkt. 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh; Ilamlltou 
aud Co., ImndodT ' 

On a former occasion we spoke in very high 
terms of this volume, as bringing up the 
great argument touching the Sabbath to the 
present time, encounteiing and overthrowing 
the enemies of thg sacred day, and demon¬ 
strating, that whetlicr man he viewed indi¬ 
vidually, or ns incorporated under the do¬ 
mestic jsonstitution, or in political Society, 
the greatest blessing he can enjoy is that of 
the Christian Sabbath; and the heaviest 
calamity that could possibly overtake him, 
would be its scoularization. We have, there¬ 
fore, now simply to reiterate our commenda¬ 
tion of the Work as one of great worth, and 
eminently calculated to be useful. 

A Manual of Private Devotion. Loitgman 
and Co. 

A pretty volume, consisting of prayers com¬ 
piled from the Liturgy and writings of 
Bishop Taylor, and the Manual of the 
Bishop of London. The book is avowedly 
intended as an auxiliary and incentive to 
private prayer, and maybe preceded or fol¬ 
lowed by Ue Lord’s Prayer, and by tlie 
usual extemporaneous %upplicationa of the 
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individuals who use them. The book forms, 
an cli'gant and useful pocket connpanion. I 

Mi/Jtrolher’s Kerpur. ^ By Amy LoTHRoir 
Nisbet and Co. 

Q'jiis is ano<.heT of those light and airy 
American publications^ with which the world 
is being deluged. It is throughout, in air, 
spirit, and expression, matter and manner, 
thorougiily American. Those who are ac¬ 
customed’td such matter will read the book 


with delight, since it is eminently pure in 
spirit, full of vivacity, variety, andLincident; 
aWd, with all, it is pervaded by a strain, not 
/ erely of purity, but of piety. 

A'iPriendly Farewell. By tlie Ile.v. ^loim 
.|i Cox. Nisbet and Co. 

Cox has favoured the public repeatedly 
wrQi practical pieces of tn^jlogy, all tho¬ 
roughly evangelical, and much calculated to 
be useful. The pVesent is of the same class. 


5l(rat|Ii lltbiek 


Wn sit down, with deep solicitude, to make 
our iiiontlily report of the a.<ipect of things 
tbruiigbout this great, wicked, and distracted 
world. Afliiirs, on .ill sid^ijiy present an as- 
pec* calculated t^o excite solicitude. Vhe- 
llicr viewed religiously, politically, or coin- 
inercially, there is much to make reflecting 
men serious, and to excite the faithful to 
prayer. One of the great tilings to be noted 
i.s the fact that many of the latter class are 
betaking themselves to their watch-tower. 
The subject of concerted supplication begins 
to exercise the thoughts of very many, both 
in England and 'in Scotlajid. A pamphlet 
of proposals to this cfTcet has recently ap¬ 
peared; and wc have reason to believe that 
it is eoinmandiug very general concurrence. 
Th.it pamphlet specifies the "objects more 
particularly to be carried before a tbronc of 
grace; and also the times at which the seve¬ 
ral objects shall be there presented, extending 
(he period of the concert to twelve months 
from the month of May^.ow ended. 

lleligiously considered, the great event of 
the month is the May Mf.i:tinus, which, 
this year, have been attended with circum- 
.stanecs not wholly devoid of encouragemeut. 
A tone of great sobriety iias marked them. 
'I’he Heporls, if not highly encouraging, are 
yet not altogether depressing; and the speak¬ 
ing has been generally judicious, ^though 
somewhat lacking in enthusiasm. The elfect 
of the woeful War, the depression pf trade, 
and other circumstances is obvious: and 
there is reason to fear that such efleets will, 
more or less, cripple the exertions of the 
varittus Institutions. The doubling' of Uie 
Income Tax, we have no doubt, will prove 
generally disastrous. That item alone is 
larger than the bulk of families in these 
realms were in the habit of appropriating, or 
able to appropriate, to charitable and re¬ 
ligious objects. Now, one tiling is certain— 
the demaiulsoof the tax-gatherer must be 
met; but, after satMying him, how arc these 


fiMiiilics to deal with many of those im¬ 
portant societies tliey have hitherto been in 
the habit of supporting? I There can be but 
one answer to the question. I'o do, even as 
they have been accustomed to do, required, 
generally, system, care, frequently much 
thrift, and not seldom a large amount of 
self-denial. It is not, therefore, easy to sec 
what more, in that direction, they can do 
than they have done. There is hut one 
metliod, then, of meeting the c.vigeney, and 
preventing a state of things on every ground 
to be deplored; tliat is, for men, of every 
sect and denomination of Christians through¬ 
out the land, i^liom, in various degrees, tlie 
God of Providence has prospered and made 
the stewa'rds of liiS bounty, to come forth 
to supply the lack of their less-favoured 
neighbours. If they will double, triple, or 
quadruple their subscriptions, according to 
circumstances, that would go a great way to 
prevent the depression wliicli otherwise mu.'rt 
ensue. 

In the Senate there has been, compara¬ 
tively, little done: the hand of the legislative 
machine appears to he paralysed. There is 
no disposition to move in the path of reform 
or progress. The ambition of Ministers seems 
to be to get over each successive week as 
they best can; while the independent mem¬ 
bers, although not wholly inactive, appear to 
be smitten with the general lethargy. Amid 
the dilficultics of the times the nations ap¬ 
pear rather to jjave been looking to earth 
tl^n to heaven—to man rather than to Him 
“by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice.” The cry was recently loud and 
vehement for a change of Government; and 
the present Prime Minister was forthwith to 
“weatlier the storm,” and to conduct the 
Vessel of State into the harbour of safety. 
There was more of passion, however, than of 
reason in the demand, and, consequently, a 
good deal that was romantic in the cxpecl.i- 
tion: for more was looked for than it was 
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possible for any Prime Minister, whatever 
his capabiliities, to perform; while it apJ 
pciiTcd to be iitttriy iorgotten that there wot 
a lliiiid liighcr than that of a man, to tny 
inuvcineiita of which everything to be done^ 
tlie governments of the earth must of neca- 
sity be subordinate. Disappointment is noT 
the cry; and a cliange is loudly demandedT 
The failure of attempts 4t negotiating, a 
Peace is deeply deplored by all gogd men. 
The llussians, however—embolde'jed per¬ 
haps, in part by the success with which 
they h.ive resisted the Allied Powers in the * 
matter of Sebastopol — declined the vsson- 
able terms which the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Allies have propounded, and then them- 
seivgs proposed terms, which it was impos¬ 
sible to accept, since they really amounted 
to nothing, and sustained the character ra¬ 
ther of insult than of reasonable conce'<sioii. 
Both England and France ap]>ear to be be¬ 
girding themselves for tlfe jnore vigorous 
prosccutiun of the conflict. The iuture, 
however, the dread future, is brooded over 
by darkness. None can tell the casualties 
that may arise to alter the entire aspect of 
.rlidii's. When tlie great Historian, the late 
Prime Minister of ]'’i'aiiec, M. Guizot, was 
asked by the present Emperor, on a recent 
nccasi(>n, as to his views of the present .War, 
ho replied, “ Sire, there are bui two emperors 
who can wage it; and one of tl’cm is dead.” 
The Stateiunan appeared *to think*that the 
death of Nicholas would involve tlie dimi¬ 
nution of liostilitics. lie seemed to forget 
that, properly speaking, tlie Czar.ship never 
dies: the moment one drops his successor 
starts in his plae^. Recent events have also 
shown that wliile one emperor had so unex¬ 
pectedly fallen in Russia, another made a 
hairbreadth escape in France. An attempt 
has been made to assassinate Louis Napo¬ 
leon ; and the marvel is, that, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, he did not perish. Nothing hut 
a special Providence could have preserved 
him. Never had an assassin a better oppor¬ 
tunity ; and yet, iiotwith.standing the near¬ 
ness of his position, and the facilities aflbrded 
him for firing two successive shots, both 
missed the mark. Speaking alter the man¬ 
ner of men, this was a matter of unut¬ 
terable mercy to France and to Europe. 
Although provision has been made’by the 
Constitution, and by the will of the Empe¬ 
ror, for such an event, or for his decease 
under any circamstauce8,yet it is impossible 
to foresee, in such a country as France, the 
contingencies. The Ruler—and as things 
have turned out, tlie wise and mild, though 
despotic, Ruler of forty millions of men— 
might have been laid in the dust by the 


ruthless hand of a roving murdci-er. So 
ijender is the thread of human life! So 
i^ble the prop on whic]i the welfare of im- 
tions rests! Everything tends to remind 
mankind, that it is not their wiudom to put 
trust iu princes, and that power is a vun 
thing for safety. 

Nothing particular has occurred in the 
Colonies since our last Things^i^ gradu¬ 
ally settling doyrnin Australia, -yidthe stream 
of emigration appears to be on the increase. 

Efibrts are being nabde, on a scale such as 
the occasion deinandt, to bring Inatters to an 
issue with respect to Maynooth, A motion 
will be made' in the House.iof Commons, for 
tlie aholitiiiii of the Act of 1845, by which 
tJie annual gi.iiit was turned into a pcriiia- 
iicnt endowiiieiit. The result it is impossible 
to foresee; the probability, however, is that 
the motion will 'Tub rejected. But oven tlieii 
the labour will not be lost a great good must 
follow from the discussion, and fi oip all the 
labours in tlie press and on the platform 
which have preceded it. Error always loses 
in discussioli, and Truth is a gainer. We 
shall place upon record in our next Number 
the results of the debate. 

The subject of Education, to an extra- 
* ordinary extent, is occupying the attention 
of the public dftring the‘present Session. 
There have been no fewer than four Bills 
before the House, but tlicre is no great pro¬ 
bability that.,any of them will pass, I'he 
Lord Advocate for Scotland has prepared 
one, which has passed the second reading 
but tlie majority was only seven, in a House 
of 201 members. I’he difference of judg¬ 
ment is .so great, that there’ is no hope of 
any measure that i^l coin/nand ihe general 
concurrence of tlic House. In a matter of 
this sort, mere majority is not enough—even 
approval is not enough; there mu.st be cordi¬ 
ality, Enthusiasm is desirable and essential 
to great suecesses.' 

The Newspaper Stamp Kill is in a fair 
way of passing. The effect of such an event 
cannot fail to be important. News may then 
be everyivhere published witliout the stamp, 
which will only be required in case they are 
sent through the post-office; they may be 
circulated to any extent by hand. This 
saving of a penny on every copy of a news¬ 
paper will be a very great thing, not for the 
publishers of newspapers, but for the public, 
who will be the sole gainers: the publishers 
will gain nothing. B’ut tliis is only the 
smallest benefit; news may now be pub¬ 
lished in sheets of all sizes, from a penfiy 
upwards. There will he no interference 
either with the matter or^the quantity. This 
is a great step iu the progress of reform. 
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The following Memorial was presented to 
the Emperor of tbe French, on the eve of 
His Majesty’s departure from England, 
through, C^unt Waiewski, the French Am¬ 
bassador. It was signed by a large number 
of gentlemeff- and niimstersj .noblemen and 
bishops, representing all religious parties in 
the country. Such u.tanimity will sustain 
our own Government in mtaing at the object 
of the Memorial, and in representing to 
friendly Governments the expediency of re¬ 


specting such an universal English feeling. 
His Migesty^s reply is subjoined. 

" TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY NAPOLEON III., 
EMPEROR OF THE FREHCB. 

“ifpril20,1855. 

“Sire, —We, your Mejiity's memorial¬ 
ists, officially connected with various reli¬ 
gious societies, represoAting almost all parties 
among Britisli Protestants, express the feel¬ 
ings of large numbers bf our friends, in 
boiling with satisfaction your Majesty’s arri¬ 
val in this country on a visit to bur gracious 
Sovereign, as a proof of that cordial Alliance 
which we hope is long to subsist between the 
nations and governments of France and Great 
Britain. , 

“ We trust that this Alliance is destined to 
bear more than mere political fruit. We hope 
that long after this war shall bave’ended, the 
moral influence of tbe two nations will con¬ 
tinue to be exercised for the protection of 
true civilization and of sound uberty. 

“We come to ask your Majesty to unite 
with our gracious Sovereign, the Queen of 
England, in urging upon tbe Turkish Go¬ 
vernment the establishment of real religious 
freedom in that empire. 

“ It is to thh honour of the Sultan that 
persons bom Chkistiam,''are far more pro¬ 
tected by law than formerly Trom Mussul¬ 
man oppresriou. But freedom cannot be said 
to exist where there is not liberty for indi¬ 
viduals to pass over from the dominant 
religion of a country to another profession of 
faith. 

“ In opposition to tliis, your Majesty ir 
aware that it is still a capital offence for a 
Turk to make a profession of Christianity. 

“ Sire, at a moment like the present, when 
Turkey owes its security to Wcste^i Christ¬ 
endom, it is most incongruous that the faith 
of Christendom should he treated in that 
country as a capital offence, (^d forbid 
that Europe should oppose such an evil in 
the spirit of the Crosueia, upholding the 
Cross in the East hy exterminating the 
Crescent! God forbiu that the two nations 
should imitate the hypocrisy of Russia, in 
veiling territorial ambition undertihe pretext 
of promoting religious freedom! It would 
he a worthy use, however, of the influence 
wiiich God has pven us, to ui^ upon our 
Turkish Allies the removal of barbarous and 
cruel impedipients to the extension of the 
Christian religion.« 

“ In entreating your Majesty to adopt this 
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c/ urse, we are unanimous in desiring that 
h(e whole at Europe should^ practise what 
ti>e Allied Powers would ei\[oin on Turkey. 

“Sire, we venjure finally to express our 
cdtifidence, that while Fr»ce and England 
continue allied, and especially if they should 
he allieddn the promotion of religious liberty, 
such an union will be the source of number¬ 
less blessings to mankind. And we feel cer¬ 
tain that notliing will more sfrengthen the 
warm ^ittachment of the Britidi people to 
the French nation, and to the French 
Alliance, than a frank and cordial response 
on the part of your Mgyesty to the principle 
asserted in this our humble Address.” 

The following is the Eaiperor’s reply: 

* “ Albert Gate House, April 23,18.55. 

“ Sir,— I lost no time in laying before the 
Emperor the Address which you have done 
me me hononr to transmit to me in the name 
of the Religious Societies [SoeiAtf lies Mis- 
sienaires Protestants'] of London. 

“ His Miyesty was highly gratified with 
the sentiments [o tie tris sensible aux jcntt- 
meiw] which you have conveyed to him, and 
has sperially charged me to express to you 
all his gratitude. 

“ Receive, Sir, the assurance of my most 
distinguished consideration. 

“ Th" Ambassador of France, 

“ A. Walewski. 

" Sir C. E. Eardley, Bart” 

REV. J. R. LEIFCHILD, AM. 

The Rev. J. R. Leifchild, A.M., our late 
beloved pastor, having resigned hk pastoral 
charge over us, to remove for a time to 
BrightoA, for the sake of his health, and of 
being near his parents, we have felt it to be 
our duty to accompany hia removal with tbe 
following testimony: 

During the period of his pastoral care over 
us, our peace and harmony as a church have 
been unbroken; and while we deeply regret 
his removal from us, we trust that it is 
among the “all things" that shall “work 
together for our good,” and the glory of Him 
who cannot hut do wbat is right. 

His doctrine among us has been sure; he 
has not shunned to declare unto us the whole 
counsel of God, neither fearing the frown 
nor courting the smile of any man. 

He has left Us with the best and kindest 
ftejings of Cbristian love, mutually felt by 
his own dear friends, whose earnest prayer 
for him is, that the seed he has sown here 
may, by the Divine blessing of the great 
Head of the Church, produce much fruit, 
and all hie endeavours to jiromote the inte¬ 
rests of the Redeemer’s kingdom he abund¬ 
antly blessed. 

(Signed) George Woodward,'] 

Richard Kibble, I n _ 

Daniel Close, VDeacea*. 

Peter Ford, 

Nailsumth, May 16,1855. 


lODWAKD,'\ ' 
JSE, f 

». j 



THE’OFFENCE OF THE CRO^ 

THEl 


: IN WHAT DOES IT CONSIST IN 
: DAYS?* 


I need hardly explain to you the sense 
in which we use the teiln crost in this 
paper. We do not mean by this term 
the instrument on which the Saviour 
died, nor do we mean the bare histori¬ 
cal fact of his crucifixion; but we* 
mean the doctrine of the substitiition- 
ary sufferings and death of Christ, as 
the grand means by Irhich God re- 
nei)|^ and sanctifies the heart of a sin¬ 
ner, and intends to work out the rege¬ 
neration of the "world. We have to 
do with that great truth which the 
Apostle Paul tells us formed the con¬ 
stant theme of his mfiiiatry, “ Christ 
crucified, which was to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness, but to them who are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.’’ What 
wc now understand by the cross, then, 
is, the vicarious death of Jesus, God’s 
power and wisdom in the salvation of 
men. * 

I think this is the sense in which 
you wished me to use the temii and it 
is to the oiience of the cross in this 
sense that your attention is now 
called. 

This view of the question wiU nar¬ 
row it very con$iderid>ly, inasmuch as 
it will put aside some aspects in which 
tlie death of Christ was offensive to 
men in the beginning of the Gospel. 
The sense in which the cross was e 
stumbling-block to the Jews is not the 
sense in which it is an offence to men 
now; and the sense in which, it was 
foolishness to the Greeks is not the 
sense in which it is fpolishness to us 
in these days. The Jews stumbled 
because they could not understand 
how their Messiah, the long-promised 
Offspring of David, in wlsom aU their 
hopes had centred, to whose advenf 
they had so long and anxiously looked 
forward, could be put to death like a 
Roman slave. Their ejection was 
not so much ag^st the doctrine of 
Christ's atoning sacrifice as against 
the/act that he whom men called their 
Messiah could die such a death as 


Jesus died. That, however, is jiot the 
offence of the cross in these days, so 
we put it aside. • 

So also with the Greeks. Wo ima¬ 
gine the cross wa8^oolishne|ts to them, 
not because it announced to be 

God's instrument in regenerating the 
world, bu£ because they .saw in it 
simply the shuneful dose of a life 
deficient in all the elements which, in 
their view, go to makeup the character 
of the gods. It was foolishness to 
talk to themmf such a fact forming 
the foundation of a new aeligion, which 
not only asked for itself toleration 
among other religions, but assumed 
the pre-eminence over them all, and, 
in fact, atowed as one of its grand 
objects the destruction of them all. 
This, u e think, was the great offence 
which they saw in the cross; but this 
objection, you perceive, is more against 
the fact than the doctrine of Christ's 
death, anfl therefore we put it aside. 

Jesus Christ, by his death, has ren¬ 
dered full satisfacaon to Divine justice 
on behalf of‘men, and the hearty and 
• prac’lical rece^ion of this great truth 
by fiuth, which is the operation of the 
Spirit of God, is not only the means 
by which our sins are pardoned and 
our hearts sanctified, but the means 
by whidi th^ regeneration and happi¬ 
ness of the world are to be secured. 
This is a statement of the truth or 
doctrine of the cross, and in this truth 
we find its offencQ. 

In showing how this truth is offen¬ 
sive, we nught refer to the ever-abiding 
hostility of the carnal heart to all that 
is spiritual, and undoubtedly we shall 
find in this the root or source of every 
kind of opposition to the cross; but 
this would be dealing too generally 
with the subject you have given me. 
The terms in whicn it has been desig¬ 
nated require that I should rather eSn- 
fine vdy observations to the specif 
manifestations of this oppositmn in 
these days. 

First, then, there is the pkUosophk 
offence of the cross, which, aifira^ a 


<( 

* The following Paper was read before a Fraternal Association of independent 
Ministers, and is now sent to the Christian Witness in accordance with the unanimous 
request of the bretlireu who heard it. 
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certain class;.is by far the most pro-l 
jninentnow. *Jt has been imported 
, ns from* Gi^mauy, dr ratber tbe special 
form nr'bicb,- it bas assumed has come 
to^us from that land. From a period 
soon succeeding tbe Eeformation we 
have bad in certain quarters tbe mani¬ 
festation- this kind of opposition to 
tlie cross. Sucb men as Herbert, and 
Hobbes, and Hiune, have‘as ably as 
any In our more immediate times pre¬ 
ferred the pbilosopnical objections to 
tbe cross of Christ. ^ But their mode 
of exhibiting these objections has not 
been so dangerbns as that which has 
emanated from Germany. The prin¬ 
ciple which lies at the foundation of 
both is the same—^the exaltation of 
•human reason; but, in the former case, 
this has been cnunci.'tt&d in a cold, 
heartless, purely ii^tcllectual manner. 
The diy, metapliysical form in uhich 
this opposition was presented rendered 
it unattractive to all but those whose 
education and habits of thought quali¬ 
fied them to take interest in purely' 
abstract studies; and tlierefore such 
speculations as theirs were not \ery 
dangerous to the great masses of the 
people. There were 'but few who 
could understand or feel interest in 
them, and hence but few who could be 
iiyured by them. , 

Now, though the philosophical scep¬ 
ticism of these days is fotmded on the 
same principlee> it exhibits a new cle¬ 
ment^ to which tbe former was a 
stranger, and which makes it all the 
more dangerdtis. The former was a 
clear, unmistakable scepticism, clothed 
in the language aud presented in the 
form of philosophy. Men were in no 
danger of mistaking the animus of the 
thing, or confounding it in their 
thoughts, however remotely, with a 
reveb^tion from God. It boldly, avow¬ 
edly, and manifestly struck at the roots 
of everything like a revealed religion. 
Not BO with the scepticism^ of these 
days. There is a mysterious and fas¬ 
cinating witchery of spiritualism about 
it, which is strangely captivating to 
xn^y minds. The daring impiety of 
the old form, which at once startled 
' and alarmed those who possessed a 
shadow of reverence for God’s revealed 
will, is not found in the new. There 
. is a kind of religious influence cast 
around it; the language it uses, and 
the apparent deference it nays to the 
>«;ord of God, the way in which it ap- 
|>eal3 to and describes man’s inner 


make it aU the more dangerous, 
teachers use in a new shnse the 
tritus of religion which arc all familiar 

us, and wliich are associated with 
om most hallowed thoughts. 'Well 
ani beautifully bas Dr. IIalley said: 
“ijbey B])eak a language .which to us, 
whose mothcivtougae is tbe Bible dia¬ 
lect, sounds slrangc and barbarous, 

‘ half imtbe speech of Asbdod, and not 
in tbe Jews’ language, but according 
fco tbe lang\iage of each people.’ They 
cite Hebrew prophets, with a new in¬ 
terpretation, and construe the language 
of Galilee after a grammar of their 
c^wn. They sperfk of faitli aud divinity, 
and things unseen; but to us they 
seem to speak of faith without testi¬ 
mony, divinity withbut personality, 
and things unseen without proof. They 
discourse of a prophet in every truth¬ 
telling man, oi inspiration in every 
poetic soul, a miracle in every ^vonder 
of nature, an imgcl’s song in every 
coloured floiver and glittering dew- 
drop aud golden star, a Christ in ei ery 
living man, could you but bajilize and 
anoint it for its glorious mission. And 
so, with the materials of our sacred 
words, they construct a new revela¬ 
tion.” 

This is as true as it is beautifully 
cxprcsb'ed, and'herein is our danger. 
Wliile the great end contemplated by 
this “ philosophy falsely so called ” is 
the utter destruction of all that is 
supernatural in Christianity, this end 
can hardly be seen amid the spiritual 
influence which seems to pervade it. 
Who dare assert that these new pro¬ 
phets beliqyc not in inspiration? Why, 
they arc perpetually talking about it! 
But their inspiration is something very 
difiercut from that believed among us, 
and which is taught in the Sacred 
Scriptures. And so it is with tbe 
whole of our religious terminology. 
A thoughtful man is shocked by the 
daring impiety and infidelity which 
are not very ingenuously concealed 
^der our most sacred terms. 

The grand secret is, these men will 
not submit their understandinga to 
God’s own simple method of saving 
sinners, and regenerating the world. 
The cross demands faith; they offer 
reason, and they stumble at this offence. 

There is another branch of this, part 
of the subject which requires notice— 
tbe coustwt tendency of many to look 
exclusively at the subjective in reli¬ 
gion, and the contempt which they 
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S oar on all that is objective. I 
enied ^bat there is any outward d 
matic theology at all, toe understi 
ing and belief of which are esse: 
to sii^vation. They tell us religio; 
the bfe of God in the soul, the reg] 
tion of a man’s thoughts and feeli) 
the constanlf communion of his w' 
being with God; that as truth which a 
man feels to be true, which ha:| 2 monizes 
with his intuitive consciousness, and 
hence the test and standard of truth is 
not without a man, but within him; % 
thing is true, not because Go^ word 
says it, but because we feel it. 

Here is a large por^on of truth, but 
it is one-sided truth, in close connection 
wfth much error. Religion, in one as¬ 
pect, is the li^ of God in the soul, 
it is the regulation of the thoughts and 
feelings, it is the constant communion 
of a man’s whole being with his God. 
Yea, more; it docs harmonize with a 
man’s inner consciousness; but it is 
not therefore true, but it does all this 
because it is true. This is not the 
cause hut the evidence of its tfuth. 
God’s Gospel is true whether men be¬ 
lieve it or not. It would objectively 
have remained eternally true, though 
no man had ever believpd it. It has 
an existence apart from its existence 
in the soul —ti liveg in th% Record, 
There is larking in tbo error now 
under review the serious and soul- 
destroying assumption that it matters 
not what a man believes so long as his 
heart is right in the sight of God. 
But they who maintain this assump¬ 
tion seem to forget that the heart can 
be made right only by a belief of the 
truth. There can be no sfirit without 
letter—no subjective relirion without 
objective truth. ‘The tendency to de¬ 
cry all dogmatic theology, to frowm 
out of the world everything like a 
creed—even the creed of the cross—in 
these days is as foolish as it is opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity. No man 
to whom God has given an inteUect is 
without a creed, if ne uye his intellect 
at alL It may not be a written creed, 
but the measure of his faith is the 
measure of his creed. 

Nofr we believe this tendency to 
make light of the record, has its origin 
in a disuke to it, and springs from we 
offence of the cross. 

Secondly, there is the offence of the 
cross to the Superstitious. This is the 
opposite extreme to the phUos^hical, 
^Ut they both extremes. The one 


*1 ignores faith, the other reason. We 
I see this latter spirit hi the Romish and 
kAuglo-Catholic chjirchcs. There', ap¬ 
pears to he a ’settled purpose'in each* 
to erdsh reason in relation to religion, 
and to demand of every man an nn^ 
questioning faith, not in God’s word, 
but in the teachings of the church. 
The spirit is seen quite as mifbh in the 
Tractarian section of th^ Established 
Church as'among the Roman Qp.tho- 
lics. The growth of this spirit in the 
Episcopal Chfirq|i simultaneously with 
the revival of pure Romanism affords 
an hitcresting study Jto the religious 
philosopher. * 

The •fetters by which Roman Catho¬ 
licism had hound the spirit of the 
world were broken asunder by the 
immortal Lry;jjer, the great agent in 
effecting the Reformation; and the 
weapon which he«o successfully used 
in this glorious work was the right 
of each man to read God’s holy word 
for himself, and to interpret it accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of his ,ftidgment and 
conscience, enlightened by the Spirit 
of God. With this great weapon he 
struck at the roots of that blind and 
implicit faith ip sacerdotal intallihility 
which had been Rome’s strongest'fct- 
ter. We imagine, however, that Lu¬ 
ther would nave been disposed to 
admit, as we are now, that the great 
, principle which he employed so suo- 
cesshuly against Rome, rignt and true 
in itself, might nevertheless be prosti¬ 
tuted to mischievoim purposes. To 
the man who i^thirsting ^ter truth, 
and who comes as a little child to God’s 
pure word, seeking the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, the principle is an 
invaluable one; he must receive good. 
But one who has but little sense of 
religion, fiiU of %U own conceil^ proud 
of his own wisdom, may use most 
Ucentionsly the right of private judg¬ 
ment, independent of church authority. 

After. Lather’s time, this seems to 
have been the case. Men laid hold on 
his principle, freed themselves from 
priestly domination, and then pushed 
fus pnnciple to an excess which he 
never contemplated. His principlepwas 
the right to use reason in discovering 
what God had revealed, not to deny 
that God had revealed anything. ,Bat 
men, proud of their reason, having 
been loosed from the tranua^’'Df 
priestism, rushed to the opposite ex- 
trone; and from making«iaith etrefy- 
thing and reason nofhmg, they made 
X 2 ' 
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x^onsiMlity in clrardi responsibilily, 
td make the corporate body‘do the 
of the indmdnal, and to ca&t the 
fliha of the man into the bosom of the 
chu ch, is meeting ns everprhere. "The 
eru din is put in the place of the cross, 
an4i the cWrch in the place of the 
SaviourI _ , 

Thirdly. There is another point. 
The wan* of faith in the ability of the 
cross to accomplish that which it pro¬ 
poses, and the substitution of other 
the Protestant churc^^n this land; an lands of instnnuentality for this pur- 
inddelity whi^ was not to he sneered pose, is/ if we mistake not, an offence 
at or despised, far it was taught with of the cross. It requires no small 
considenmle ability by ihen professing aipount of moraf courage for ns to go 
to beChristiBns-—menof hignintc^ly forth in these days, and, fulfilling oar 
and character; and they revolted tite dniy, maintain against aU comers, that 

nothing hut the cross of Christ can 
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reason everything add faith nothing, j tn 
Hence ww have had the rise of infidel f h 
philOBOphy in Germany.. •' * * v 

* Now a rew thoughtful men, sneh as 
Fusey, and Ifook, and Newman, were 
of great ability and of strbngrehgidus 
sentiment, looked abroad bn the re¬ 
ligious w/>rld—especially on Germany, 
the toihplace of the Reformation— 
and they wer& Shocked to see the spirit 
of infidelity so tilh there, and also to 
aee the vimaof the ii&gKxe inocnlating 


question. How is it, that in Germany, 
ux birth-place of the* Reformation, 
which ought to I'ethe great stronghold 
of the faith, we see Inch an absence of 
spiistuality, and such-an amount of 
infidelity? And then they appear to 
have been driven up to the cdnclusion, 
that these were hut the legitimate and 
necessary results of the ^^damental 
principle of the refonnation. Onee 
snap asunder the fetters of chnrch 
aulhonty, and admit the right of pri¬ 
vate judpnent, and you have bo secu¬ 
rity for the maintenance of true reli- 

S ion. Reason will be exalted and faith 
rougltt low. Such was the conclusion 
to which they came; and to avoid these 
deplorable conse^enees they deteiv 
mmed to abandon the principle of 
the great Reformer, and again take 
refuge in church autl'ority and sacer¬ 
dotal infallibility. Hence the rise of 
Anglo-Catholicism in the Established 
Church. 

But it will be asked, whether, to 
those who ignore reipsou and exalt 
faith, the cross can be an offence 7 Is 
it not a fact, that such persons are 
wont to make a great deal of the cross 
—to glory in the cross? But their 
cross 18 not ours. They lose <sight of 
the grand object of Christ’s death in 
Uunir veneration for the mere historical 
Act. The very essence of their system 
is extemalism. Sacramental efficacy, 


work out the regeneration of the world. 
Who beUeves this now ? The clamor^ 
OU8 demand for something new, the 
shaking and unsettling or old land¬ 
marks seem to indicate that mimy of 
us have become rither ashamed of the 
cross, or distrustfiil of its pouer to 
raise the world to its tme position. 

The cross the great means of effect¬ 
ing this work! No, says one; a well- 
arranged system of national education, 
which wiU meet the necessities of tho 
lowest class, this is what we need. 
This will soon convert our prisons into 
temples of industry, peace, and happi¬ 
ness ; this will soon obviate the neces¬ 
sity for magistrates, policemen, and all 
officers of justice. Only get a grand 
system of national education, and you 
will soon seciire the regeneration of 
the world. Now we are certainly not 
disposed to undervalue the blessing 
of edneatioff; but how teaching chit 
dren to read, and write, and work the 
rule of three, can so chang^c their 
hearts as to secure this result, wc can¬ 
not just see. This reasoning proceeds 
on the assumption, that no person who 
has been educated is ever found in the 
presence of the magistrate or in the 
cell of the felon. Unhappily we know' 
the contrary. < 

^The cross make the world happy! 
says another. It is a mistake. Uni- 


pri<fcttly power, bodily macerations and versal suffrage, the charter, free-trade. 
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genuflexicms, altar ornaments, and such 
like, aisSvSUbstituted for the doctrine of 
the oroiiS, God's simple method of 
justi^mg simierB by frith in the sacri¬ 
fice of Jesus is an offence tu them. 

This is one aspect of the offence of 
the cross, 'which meets us at every 
turn. The desfre to merge personiu 


fairpolitical institutions, these are what 
we need. We do not undervalue these. 
Some of them are, and the whole of 
them may be, very desirable, and may 
be productive of much good, and 
Christians and Christian miuisterti may 
legitimately strive for them; but, alas I 
were tiiey possessed to-morrow, they 




diat«3ttful tQ .ihi pe9!l>l9> 

S ireeent it, a .le£f»%al4,afd ax 

oral., You^aqatc^inlihiesido^^ 
sesthetic ellmeniin your publj^c f;ox* 
eyeiytixii^ attoaoi;ve. 
ImpiDva ypur ardutecture tnd yonr 
mpsLp. .^avB upthiug to rppplae men. 
$o,8ay we,i jbut let it noldio j^gpttan, 
tliat ijiis pertaioa oi^y to tlM exterpiOfl 
of religion, that wlip you iiago dope 
all this, there will still he an oilieuce in 
the cross. •, . 

_^.^re^hthecross,sayswother. TBat 
is only one part of. a oainister's work; 
and if he rely* ox^. that, he will .never 
lay hold on the masses^of.thp,.people. 
He must sympathise with the political 
aspirations of the working.. classes, 
fie must adopt a newer ana a fresher 
style of pr€»eiitins the doctrines of the 
cross. Antiquated methods will not 
do now. And in addition to. this, he 
must be prepared to take his pPrt in 
enlightening men’s minds on other 
subjects than the Gospel. He must be 
found on the platform and in the lec- 
tuxe'room, and thus become a general 
iustructor. Be it so. There is pro¬ 
bably truth in all .tips. Built is just 
possible that there is secretly at the 
spring of all this anxiety for change, 
and newness, a larking want of £uth in 
God’s own instrumentality for convert¬ 
ing the worl^ It may be, perhaps 
unconsciously, the offence of the cross 
which prompts it. 

N ow, breuren,. it cannot be an unin¬ 
teresting inquiry with us, fiow £u can 
a man, who faithfully and. fearlessly 
preaches the cross, with all its oifen- 
siveness, to the sceptic, philosopher, 
sentimentalist, educationalist, and po¬ 
litician, expect to be popular f If popu¬ 
larity be ue result of moving masses 
of our fellow-men, making them hang 
with breathless interest on pur lips, 
gathering crowds of people around us 
wherever we go, it will probably be 
found to depend on other things than 
simply^ preeching the cross . or not 
preaching it, A well-trained mind, 
stored with the spoils of learning, a 
graceiul elocutiotn, a powerM and mu¬ 
sical voice, dpop earnestness and pa¬ 
thos, these wUl make a ipaxi popular 
in this sense with almost any subject; 
and in spite of the offensiveness of the 
cross he may preadr i<« and men . will 


,t)xe. great., majezity. of. the presefXt 
ministry.may..despiir..of ever 
popular;.- , 

But,the fair, yraj of putting 
..ter i8 ,,thJg; Can .a ,map .of average 
ability a, number of feo]^e 

arpiUnd,,niin, and*,interest.and instr^ 
them, yfbile heabeara a ^thful testi¬ 
mony, to, the doctripaa of .the oross, as 
die. do«4f^his t^em^,>were more 

congenial to ILesh and blpodf Will the 
of ^e cross militate against his 
populaiity to any serious ext^t ?, 

, How looking at the subjectji«r se, we 
should be, , deposed to reply in the 
,affirmative. . How ca% it be oth»wise, 
when he labonnf under the disadvsm 
tage of having for his constant theme 
a subject which is offensive to the cm^ 
nal mind? And yet when we remem¬ 
ber that God has promised his Spirit iu 
connection with the inanifestatiou of 
his truth, we are disposed to say,, tiiat 
a man who,is in earnest in preaching 
simple dqptriae of the cross, .will, 
in‘a tme and valaable sense,.become 
popular. ;And we believe tme season 
why so many of us who preach • the 
cross appear to see so little fruit to our 
laboqiu la because we lose sight of this 
great truth—Qur absolute dependence 
on thp Spixit. W. H. 

Donccuter, 


THE SUPREME EXCELLENCY OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. . 

"Taka the sword of the ^irit, which is the 
word of -Ern. vi. 17 . 

Tun strong usamrtion of David, the 
warrior-saint, in reference to the sword 
of Goliath, << Thereds none like that," 
will apply with - yet greater force to 
that spiritual welapoxi‘'^oken of by 
Paul as a very important, yea,"|nffiS- 
pensable part of thaChristisn panoply. 
There-is not merd:y a high value bc^ 
longing to it, but it may justly be 
described ar possessing a value ’^t is 
supreme, and an authority that is pre- 
eminmit-; 'a» a ground of appe^ MSp, 
it is tile first and the last, thad whkh 
ou^t to terminate all strife and‘de¬ 
bate. 1 This appears m many hhp^^ift 
points of view. j.' 

- 1 . "There is nunc yke ft" as'^it re- 
speets the Ulomination of the xmdee- 
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standiag and tlie cowdction ot the 
judgpeut. ^ , i 

r When 60 much is ‘ affirmed of the 
DWine uord, and such paranSount 
importance attached to it, it is so done 
in its immediate connection with the 
Holy Spirit, from whom it originally 
proceeded, ‘and who has graciously 
promised to ^pcompany it by his omni- 
poteii^ energy. 

VHien we look at <^e Pagan world 
in ancient ti&ios, and ifhSn we regard 
its state now, we clearly discern what 
the world was, sand what it is now 
witbont Divine revelation. It is true 
there were a few jUustrious sageq who 
wrote admirably on moral subjects, but 
it is by no means unlikely that these 
had received the reflex of Heve- 

laiion, inasmuch as we know that the 
world by wisdom knows not God,” and 
of the pdpuloce in general it may be 
said to the very utmost extent, "Dark¬ 
ness covered the earth, and gross dark¬ 
ness the people.” 

In the very name of religion, and 
under the very patronage of their 
divinities, rites the most abominable 
and^ disgusting were performed; and 
thus is it now with the millions of 
Hindostan, and various other parts of 
the world. If our holy religion did 
nothing more than preserve us from 
this degradation, it would be much, 
bnt it effects infinitely more; it not 
only preserves from idolatry, and the 
vices consequmit upon it, hut it also 
leads to Divjnq, iUumqpation, holiacss, 
and salvation. It answers questions 
which no other religion can possibly 
answer, both as it regards the nature of 
God and of our relation to him. What 
a bright and blessed i^w does it afford 
to us of the perfections of the Mc’tt 
High! How rational, and yet how 
sublime I How worthy of himself! 
How expressly adapted to the nature 
and necessities of man I What admir¬ 
able doctrines, which the reason of 
jnan could never have discovered! 
What declarations, examples, promises, 
and precepts! " The testimony of the 
Lora is sure, making wise the simple.” 
'The illiterate peasant, or the child in 
the Sund^-sencKd who has studied the 
word of God with prayer, will obtain 
far clearer views of Divine truth than 
afl the Ulustcious Sf^es and philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity who were destitute 
of reyelatidh. Let us, then, bring every¬ 
thing of a rdi^us character to tms 
, eelestial light, lest we should walk after 


tl^ illusions of our own imaginations: 
t^^he law and to the testimony: if 
wlpeak not according to this word, it 
is JLScause there is no light in us. • 

ffi. " There is none like it ” to reno- 
va^ the heart and excite the passions. 
GcU always appears to *employ his 
own word in effecting tiie former of 
these piloses; accordingly we read, 
“ Of ms pwn will begat he ns with the 
word of truth, that we should be a 
kind of first fruits of bis creatures.” 
"Being,born again, not of corruptible 
seed, hut of iucorruptible, by the 
word of God, thrt liveth and abideth 
for ever.” Generally, the Divine word, 
as its proclamation is heard or as it'is 
read, produces this blessed change; 
but when it is effected by Christian 
intercourse, or the influence of reflec¬ 
tion or aifliction, some part of it is 
referred to or recollected, and thus, if 
not so directly and visibly as tfoUy, it 
becomes the iustrument of regene¬ 
ration. 

Were Wc to be asked wbat is the 
most important thing effected by it, we 
should imhesitanugly reply, that by 
which it becomes " the engrafted word, 
saving the immortal soul.” Other 
effects may gratify and please, may 
even lead to tl^ amendment of the 
life, but thU, and this alone saves from 
.everlasting death, and conducts to a 
blessed immortality. Alas 1 how many 
there are who have read this sacred 
book from childhood, ^d yet up to 
the present moment have not been 
conducted to the point referred to; the 
greatest and most important of all 
works BtiU remaining undone. Yea, 
that very word which is expressly 
adapted and intended for life, by its 
mere formal perusal, operates in a 
completely different way, and leads to 
death, even as the same sun which 
melts the wax hardens the day 1 What 
tears of blood are sufficient to shed for 
such! WiU it apply to any of you? 
Examine you'‘selves, and that most 
dsvontly andfaithiully, to know " whe¬ 
ther ye are yet in the faith.” As we 
ore the subjects of passions and feed¬ 
ings as well as of intdlect, it is in a 
very high degree important that these 
should be engaged in the best and most 
sacred of all causes. Without this 
neither can we make progress in the 
Christian coarse, nor do good in our 
day and generation. How exceedingly 
desirable, how necessary, that these 
" sails of the soul ” should he filled 
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with a prosperous gale! Who mu 
read the Diviite word with care 
attention without perceiving its adpf^ 
able adaptation to make “ our i^e 
abound more and more in knowlef/ge 
and in all judgment?” “It is goM,” 
(it assures us,) “to be' always i%ar 
lously afl^cthd in a good thing." ^To 
be not otily “notslouful in business,” 
but also “fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” ■ ' • 

III. “ There is none U]se it" for the 
guidance and direction Of the life. * 
Bat for this we should be le|t to the 
mere influence of reason and judgment, 
which, from the period of man’s apos¬ 
tasy, have been insufficient and erro¬ 
neous guides, oftentimes “c'allinggood 
evil, and evil geod,” consequently, “ If 
the light that be in us be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” 

Even in the ordinary affairs of life 
we require a guide, how much more in 
those seasons of special and extraor¬ 
dinary difficulty which will, and must 
arise in passing through this world. 
Here we have an infallible guwle in 
every case, however difficult and per¬ 
plexing ; for if we have not partic^ar 
directions adapted to -our circum¬ 
stances, we have great generm princi¬ 
ples by which we may and ought to be 
directed. - In addition to the lives of 
good men whose virtues were intended 
for our imitation, and of bad men, 
whose vices were intended for our 
avoidance, we have also the perfect 
example of j;he Son of God, who de¬ 
scended from heaven with all the love¬ 
liness of heaven’s character, and who 
has, we have been assured, “ set us an 
example that we may l^ad in bis 
steps.” In him every grace and 'virtue 
is drawn out and exhibited in a living 
form; in aU doubtful cases (and such 
cases will arise) let us consider how he 
would have acted under these circum- 
staiices, praying for Divine direction, 
and dc^ermming to 'avoid the very 
appearance of e'vil,” remembering 
that “ whatsoever is diot of faith is 
sin,” and we have great reason to 4)e- 
lieve that we shau not greatly err. 
“The meek will he guide in judgment, 
mid the meek -will he teach his way.” 

'In the works of moralists and others 
who have Hot reeeivod “ the truth as It 
is in Jesus,” we sometimes And mneffi 
that is good, together Vrith many valu¬ 
able rnles and directions, but they are 
utterly wanting in those great and 
powerfid motives wMeVare^secessaiy 


f to give them effect, and without which,* 
even though various duties should be 
* performed, they possess no real virtue 
in the eyes of Him who “looketh u^ 
thehbart,” and “ requireth truth in the 
inward parts.” 

IV. “There is none like it’* to 

enable us to contend with our spiiitusl 
adversaries. • ■. 

That we have adversarjes, numerous, 
powerful, ‘and malignant, 'who can 
doubt ? They a|s for worse than*those 
with whom Dai^d.had to contend; and 
all that the sword of Goliath was to 
him, and-much more^will this sword 
be to us. As he, when he looked at 
that ^eelebrated weapon, was reminded 
of the interposition of the Most High, 
so are we assured by. the word of uie 
Lord, 'that “He who hath delivered in 
six troubles,’’“shall “ never leave, never 
forsake us.” luithe ttescription of the 
Christian panoply, given by 'the apostle 
Paul in hu epistle to the Ephesians, 
after referring to those parts which 
are defensive in their character, he 
then expressly mentions this, the only 
one that is offensive, saying, “Take 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” We haye only to peruse 
the temptation of Him who c6nde- 
scended to be “ tempted, that he might 
be able to succour them that are 
tempted,’''to see the great importance 
of this part of the Christian armour. 
In every instance that he was assailed 
by “ the 'wicked one,” “ the God of this 
world,” whether he was tempted to 
distrust, to presumptioh, or to tinholy 
ambition, .he employed this heavenly 
weapon, and by it not only were the 
thrusts of the Prince of Darkness 
parried, but be was actually put to 
flight. Tempted souls, learn to imi¬ 
tate his bright and blessed example; 
like him, to watch, and pray, and fight, 
for then, and only then, with him will 
you trinmph: “ Take the whole armour 
of God, timt ye may stand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand.” 

V. “ There is pone like it” to impart 
rich and predoua consolation. How 
greatly do we require this in a world 
of perpetual ohanges,^ of tribulatious, 

' and perplexities, of sin and of i^ath. 

■ -For want of it, many have sunk m the 
.'deep waters‘never mote to .rise; tb® 
' remembrance.,of that case should (q[>e- 
rate as beacons to.,jus; may they* pot 
have fallen in tain! Womd you be 
sustaiued gnd comforted tmidrt the nn'* 
avoidable trials and: of jlifo) 
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BO as to bear them -mth patioat «ub- < 
miBsion an^ hol^ mafpwiuniify !, This<^ 
sacred volume is awrably ex-j 
pree^ly adapted to pn^uce this. i ,Iti 
' asbures us tMre is precious aiidt<fl!ve^- 
lastiug conbolatiQa in Christi and re* 
Teals the blessed Spirit as emphatically 
the Comforter i!' thus baht is com¬ 
municated ami^t the thickest shades 
of darkneits, and comfort amidst the 
deepest tribvlation. It is the Christian, 
and he alone, that can understand the 
apostolic paradox, V liyirrowfiil, yet 
always rojoR:iug4". f 

That panacea which the ancients 
long dreamt andstrenuoualy sought^ 
but which lliey never found, has here 
been discovered and made manifest: 

'* Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that whidv^es to come." 
Would you-be. happv, the desire of 
every rational bem|? seek, then, the 
predousT blessing in the way df God’s 
wpointment: '* Great peace have they 
that know thy law, and nothsng shaU 
offend them.” “In the world" (said 
Christ to his discipleb) “ye shall have 
tnbidation, bat in me ye shall have 
peace; ” yea, we are assured there is 
“joy" as well as “peacein believing." 

VI. “ There is pone like it '* to pre¬ 
pare for death and a blessed immor¬ 
tality. 

Were it not for the revelittion of the 
Most High, death, end especially that 
of infants, would be one of the most 
inexplicable things in this world, and 
would appear, in some degre^to reflect 
on the perfections of jhe Divine chac 
rocter. In vain do ii^dels and semi- 
mfidels attempt to explain it on the 
principles of mere mason ,* a darkness 
worse than Egyptian still rests upon it, 
which tiieir utmost efforts cannot re¬ 
move. One verse of the Divine volnmu 1 
effects infinitely more towarde its re¬ 
moval than au their reaeonmgB; it 
assures us, “ The body is dead because 
of sin," but “the spirit is life because 
of xkhteouSuess." That which was 
lost by “the first Adam" has been 
more tbaUi recovered by “ the second 
Adais^ tlMi Dord from heaven." > 

Da^ if exceedingly appalling to 
nature, and God answers very imporir 
aut puntoses by making it so. But 
how 18 me mind reconciled to it; and 
sometimes more than reconciled, by 
the bearWheenng declaration, “Christ 
has abolished death, and brought life. 
and immortitiity |o kght by the Gos¬ 


pel." To the'believer in. the Son of 
^d, deatill 'U tkS' gate of endless life, 
jurist has actually passed thrcftigh that 
vadey where this enemy of the 
wunan race holds a <tempQirary domi- 
nifn; by “tasting death for bvery 
m/b,” he has ekriaoted his sting, and 
ccrivexted him into a messenger of 
peaces he imlockB the fbtters whi^ 
confine the CfaiSstian to this terrestrial 
state, after vriiich he aseeuds at once to 
his Father and his God. 

In this sacred hook a world of per- 
ibet and uusullied 'bliss is clearly re- 
veide^' and the way to it is no less 
explicitly declared: Christ is not only 
“ the way " of acceptance to the Father, 
but also that wbicdi leads to everlai>t* 
ing life. Myriads are described aa 
having actual^ eutefbd that blessed 
region; ** they have washed their robes, 
and m^e tibem white in the blood of 
the Lamb, and therefore are they 
before the throne." “The spirits of 
just men made perfect." “They are 
made like unto the angels," and asso¬ 
ciated with them in bliss. Seek, I be- 
seech you, a preparation for that state 
of glory, “a meetneas for the inherit¬ 
ance of the sahits in light;" rest not 
satisfidl until, upon Scriptural pnuci- 
ples, you are enabled to say, “Wc 
know that we have eternal life." 

If iheflivine word be of such price¬ 
less valuo, ought it not to be diligently 
oread and studied, with much prayer for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit? 
Having Mt its transforming and con¬ 
soling power, ought we not earnestly 
to recommend it to others ? Above all, 
cnight we not sincerely and universally 
to obey its sacred injnnctions ? Never 
do we really evince tiiat we believe it 
and feel its power, but as this is the 
iwse. “ Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only." “ Blessed are they " 
(said Christ himself) “who hear me 
word df God and keep it." 

Ron. W. F. B. 


THE final condemnation OF 

SINNERS NV) impeachment OF 

THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS. 

“ This, my long-euffisrance, and my day of 
graoa 

They who negleqt and sepm shall never 
taatei 

But hard be hardened, blind be blinded 
more. 

That they may stumble on, and deeper fall; 

And none but each from mercy I eaeluda*’ 

Milton. 

As God cannot contradict himself, no 
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system of religious opinions combe bee himself made of IbeiU in bis’^oiti; 
correctly drawn from ^ Bible tiiet can tell what is consistei^t wilth 

does not accord with the morol’peip- «hose perfections only by observiqj^ V' 
fections of the Divine Beingi'vmd' what he actually pNimita and b^bigs to^ 
especially with his iidinite igoodnessw' pass. That he is love, that hpiiind- 
To this \est we, as CalviniBts, most^ ‘nitely meh;ifal, and that he is the' 
cheerfully submit our and‘\ Father of the human race, we hnow, 

await the resnlt with no) a^ous solir- ^ because he has said it; hut' to deter* 
citude. One dif^uliy, iiidpbd, stands mine the course which'&is alhmerciM 
in ouzway to that complete dedsion and affectionate parent ought ought 

which we are warranted to AtttidMte. not to pursue, would betray 1 strange 
Our feeble powers,•'and ous liiffitod foreetfulness of our own incompetency, 

S knowledge of God’s wocks in all their ^nd h most criminal ft^ailt bf confidence 
^oundlesB extent, scatcelyidlowus, in m the unerring wisBom and 'spotless 
any particular, to determine with a(^* integrity of ,the adorable Jehovah, 
racy what is and what is not consistent We arO not to suppose lhat, infinite 
.with the Divine peri'ectibns; and to .love in G 9 (l must operate after the 
make «ur appreh^ions of right the same maimer as human love. We 
measure and standard of the Divine frequently love to our own sorrow, and 
conduct, to sit in 'jnd^ent on the to the great injury of the objects of 
operations of infinite wisdoim and to our attachment. • God loves with all 


pronounce sentence of *‘just" or un¬ 
just,” “wise" or “imwU*^" as they 
may agree or disagree vrith our con¬ 
ceptions of wisdom and rectitude, 
would be not less extravagantly ab¬ 
surd than monstrously impious. ^ 
Montesquieu has a good remade on 
this subjectThe most sensible phi¬ 
losophers who have reflected upon the 
nature of God, have declared mm to 
be a being most absolutely* perfect; 
but they have very greatly abused this 
idea. They have enumerated all the 
different perfections that man is capa¬ 
ble of pusseasing or imagining, and 
with those they load this idea of the 
Divinity; nut considering that these 
attributes are frequently opposite to 
one another, and that they cannot sub¬ 
sist in the same subject without d&* 
stroyiug tbemselves. The poets of tha' 
west say, that a painter desiring to 
make a portrait of the goddess of 
beauty, compared the handsomest Gre¬ 
cian women, and selected from each 
what was most agreeable, of which 
several beauties he painted one whole, 
to resemble the most beautiful of all 
the goddesses. If a man from hence 
sho^d conclude that she vfas foie and 
brown, tiiat she had blacks eyee and 
, and that her countenance was 
and fierce, Jie would pass for a 
fool. God often wonts a perfection 
which would render him very mi- 

S erfect; but he is never limited out by 
imsclf; he is his bWn necesrity.**— 
Periiau Letteri. 

This testimony is true. We have no 
certain knowledge of God’s perfec¬ 
tions, except from the revelation he 


the Sincerity and fieuyouzwof the best 
earthly paTenls, but'with an affection 
wisely disciplined; and what that may 
dictate in ful cases, is not for us to 
know, till Wb can comprehend the 
whole that our good and the good of 
the universal family of God may re¬ 
quire. ' 

As far, however, as the Calvinistic 
audArminian systems are* concerned,, 
there oan hi no objection to make a 
comparison between them, according 
to our eoncepUomt, of the inWte goof 
ness Goa. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to correct some misrepre¬ 
sentations. Among the many erro¬ 
neous statements of Calvinism given 
by those to whom it is obnoxious, the 
following are the «ehief ^-«Beforc the 
. foimdatiun of *the world, God, from 
mere caprice, elected certain indivi¬ 
duals to everlasting glory. For them 
ho sent his Son to suffer and to die. 
For their conversiAn, and to insure 
their perseverance, he gave the Scrip¬ 
tures, and imparts the Holy Spirit, 
irresistibly to work umu them; and 
do what they may, faiuifiU or unfrith- 
ful, yiddiog or rebellious; they shall 
eventually he taken to heaven, and 
sing the louder for the greater ciimi- 
*namy they have incuit^ on earth. 
With respect to the rest of mankind, it 
was either decreed that they Shoula 
sin and perish, or they were left in 
those drcumstances in which it was 
absolutely impossible fbr them to be 
saved, how willing soever they mi^t 
be, and bow sincerely soever they 
might repent and pray for mercy. 
They come into the world destitute of ' 
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the po'^er esseatial to moral leroe&si'^ stand the truth, because they mil 
bility, and are sent to perdition for th^ make thdr “ heart gross.V 
. sin of Adam, beemjfse they did not, llv With respect to the cause and ex- 
extncate themselves do tnat which it tent of this depraved state, commonly 

was as impoBsible for them to perform called ” otigmal sin,” Mr. Wesley, and 

as to create the universe. £ even Armintus, are sud not to have 

Without stopping to inquire what' differed from Calvin himsdf. The Only 
countenance may have been given to ^ question ||||rtween the parties is, whc- 

any of these notions, it is sufficient to toer, in crasequence of the first trans- 

say thej are now rgectcd by tbe great grespsion, thme is entailed npon man- 

body of modem Calvfuists, who have kind anythinjg which obstructs their 

agreed to denounce them as the ” ex- salvation c^ainst their own will. Mo-/ 
crescenfces of Cidr.imsm.”* Theviewiij dem Calvinists affirm there is notf 


now entertained by that body are as 
follows:—The death of* Christ is a fiill 
and sufficient atonement for the sins of 
the wh(de world; and God .has set it 
forth as a propitiation, on the ground 
of which he wiU meet aud save every 
man who approach/>4) by faith; having 
fpven an u^miited promise, that who¬ 
soever believeth in its efficacy shall be 
forgiven, and made eternally happy. 
One man has as much authority from 
God to believe in the sacrifice of his 
Son as another, because uo warrant for 
believing is required beyond the Gos¬ 
pel promise, which is made to the 
guilty rtithoui exception. Every sinner, 

. therefore, may and ought to come to 
God, in humble dependence on his 
gracious oilers, and <*in full assurance 
of faith,” to present the blood of atone¬ 
ment as the ground orhis acceptance; 
fen'cntly imploring pardon.on account 
of it. Whosocicr does tins wijl have 
no reason to impeach the Divine faith¬ 
fulness, or to complain of an ungene¬ 
rous partielity. .1^ 

It has been supposed that Calvinists 
represent mankmd as imder such an 
inability to comply with the gramous 
offers of the Gospel, as excuses their 
rejection of th^; an inability irre¬ 
spective of their own will. But no- 
tlilug can be more erroneous. The 
only inability they contend for is that 
which, instead of affordmg any sort of 
excuse, actually constitutes their crimi¬ 
nality, being alto^ber, of a moral, 
that a u^ul nature. Meu cannot 
come to Christ, because they will not^ 
they canuot believe in him, because 
*tbey prefer “the friendship of the 
world; ” they cannot repent, because 
th(^ will not part udth ibeir sinful 
ptounres; tb^ cannot receive ” the 
things of the npint of God,” because 
they are averse to the contemplation 
of spi^tnal thkigB; they cannot under- 

* Robert Hall. 


thftt sinners cordially pursue their cth- 
minal courses, and would not have it 
otherwise on any consideration.* In 
a word, modem Calvinism, while if" 
secitres to mace the whole glory of 
salvation, a^nowledges uo cause of 
condemnation but that which properly 
belongs to the creature; and maintains, 
that if any perish, the blame is all 
their own. 

These two positions weie styled by 
Mr. Fletcher “the two Gospel axioms,’’ 
and were tbe only professed objects for 
* which he so zcalouwy contended Being 
now conceded, then, if no misconcep¬ 
tion of the terms on cither side exist, 
the opposing systems are indissolubly 
united, and become identical. Calvin¬ 
ists freely admit, nay, it is a doctrine 
which they, constantly inculcate, that 
the final condemnation of sinners is of 
themselves; and all they require of 
their opponents is as unequivocal an 
admission, that the salvation of the 
saints is aU of grqce. Arniinians, on 
the other hand, have again and again 
asserted, that they hold uo bentimeuts 
incompatible with a perfectly gratui¬ 
tous salvation; but they strenuously 

* sinner, it is the real truth, that if 
you will retain to God through Christ, he 
will receive you. It is the real truth that he 
has put no bar in your way. On tiie con¬ 
trary, he has removed every leasonahle 
objectiod. It is the real truth that there is 
nothing but your oum voluntary aversion to 
him—your love of sin and your attachment 
to your idols—that hinders you. Nor can 
you have (tny reason to complain that God 
does not make yon willing to return, when 
you love beat to stay away; and, if it were 
not for the mere dread of eternal misery, had 
every way rather he should leave you to pur- 
sue your choice; have no proper duect 
desire after convenion; hut if you eould 
dare to utter the inward wish of your hearty 
it would be, “ Lord, dve me up to niy lusts: 
letmy lubts have full dominion over me; and 
grant me opportunity and ability to gratify 
them with impunity, without dread of con- 
Bcquenoes or sense of remorse^'*—Dr. By. 
landPt Semta on Experimental Probation, 
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contend, tliai^jfroin first to fast ^ is of 
God; and all they ask from llieir 
nents is an ingennous avowid, that 
condemnation is attributable to none 
but the sinner. 

Here, then, it would Appear, the 
subject is reduced to a Very narrosT 
compass. Let the ArminiaQ*show that 
he gives the same honour aS the Cal¬ 
vinist to grace, in reference to 4 he 
yiaVeds and the controversy is aFan 
\nd ; unless the latter retract what he 
has already granted respecting the 
condemnation of the wicked. Or Ibt 
, the Calvinist prove that he gives to 
the finally impenitent all Ihe powers, 
opportfinities, and advantages foX Which 
his opponent contei^ds, and that also 
must conclude the controversy, unless 
the Arminian retract what he has 
granted, that salvation is g.11 of grace. 

That modem Calvinists do admit 
everything required by the opposite 
party, in order to prove that sinners 
ate the cause of their own destruction, 
is demonstrable from the fact, that, 
they both consider men to he in pre- 
dsdy the same condition. Let any 
Arminian who may be disposed to 
question this, point out oue advantage 
allowed to mankind by hif system 
that is denied by the other; ana if he 
do not find the attempt iApractic&ble, 
we will yield to his theory the palm of 
superior beuevolmice; but till then we 
shall remaiu unconvinced that any 
difference exists in relation to those 
who die in impenttrnce and nnbdief. 
No natural difference is supposed; and 
what advantages soever are imparted 
by the one system, are equally extended 
by the other. If, therefore, according 
to the one, the condemnation of sinners 
he just, since the other makes no 
alteration in their circumstances, jus¬ 
tice is honoured alike by both, and 
the TOodness of God is impeached by 
neither. K. R. 


THE RAINBOW OP Tfllfe NEW 
COVENANT. 

«Axid then was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in tight like unto an emerald.'’ 
—Bjev. iv. 3. 

Th£ beloved disdplewas often favoured 
with visions of God, and had afforded 
to him a kind of panoramic view of 
great events that had transpired, and 
were to take place within the universe, 
-^events a special Mfbrendb to 

the Church mflitant. In vision, John, 


1# said, saw "a door opegied in 
. (jteaven, and heard a voice as it Were of 
a trumpet talking .with him; which • 
said, Com» up himer, and I show. 
thee things wtdeb must be b^after. 
And immediately be was in the ^irit; 

^ and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, 
and one sat on the tiirone. And he 
that sat was to look upon like a^asper 
and a sardine stone: and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in 
sight like unto an emcthld.” This was 
the rainbow of the ntw covenalit. As 
‘'the bow set in the doud" was to 
Noah and his posterity a %okfn of a 
covenant between God and the earth, 
so this bow^thc rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an eme¬ 
rald'—-may be regarded as an emblem 
of God’s covenatfb love and faithM- 
ness to the good, and an «vidence of 
his watchful care oVer them, OTen 
when placed in the -midst of threatmi- 
ing dangers. 

I. In the hiavenli/ world may he seen 
many a beautiful appearance, many a 
token of God’s favourable regards to¬ 
wards us. 

There is the “ rainbow." It is set in ' 
heaven, in the clcrad that is round, 
about Him w^ho sits in the midst of the 
throne. It is a memorial of a cove¬ 
nant between 1 pm and man. It is a 
beautiful spect^le. In our world the 
appearance of a rainbow is peculiarly 
beautiful. We stop, we turn aside to 

S aze at this coloured rain, caused by 
le refraction of the sun’s says on a 
dewy cloud. It is a gilded* cloud. It 
is “the daughter of wonders," attract¬ 
ing to it the eye of man. It is a 
heavenly messenger, often visiting the 
earth, and saying to its inhabitants, 
Your God is a faithfrtl God, remember¬ 
ing his covenant for ever. It is a 
“ faithM witness in heaven,” and 
God’s “ covenant of the day.” It is a 
how, but not a battle bow, not a weapon 
of war. It throws off no fiery darts; 
it is a boW without arrows. It is bent, 
.not by a foe, hut by a firiend—the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother—by him who was bom fo^ 
adversity, but who now occupies the 
first station iu the universe. It is a 
r^dsAow, as it not only indicates rain, 
but intimates that God will remember 
hte “covenant of the day.” 

And here is the celestial rainbdtr. 
It is Mgh as heaven; 'higher than the 
throne. It is “ round aheut ” it And 
of what may it be considered an em* 
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blem ? It is an emblem of rede^^ing 
love aod Jimtichlesa grace, of the merw 
and truth-of our God,'as a God 4? 
Christ; his riiercy in making a cove¬ 
nant ^ith us, and his truthvi perform¬ 
ing it. By this covenant the Lord 
engages to bo our God, and to s^ure 
118 from all evil, even though he brings 
a do^d over the earth," and rain down 
judgments upon its guilty inhabitants. 
The bdw is set in the doud in 'day 
'of rain. 

1. iy rainbo'^ becomes visible only 
wben the duudS are particularly dis¬ 
posed to rain upon the.eartb. 

The, he&venly rainbow is, perhaps, 
never seen encircling the throne, except 
in connection with the ekecution of 
some judgment upon earth, or wben 
great events are taking place in other 
worlds. When Johh saw this rainbow, 
there proceeded out of the throne 
“ Ijghtnings, and thunderings, and 
voices,” and there were “seven lamps 
of fire burning before the throne;" 
and be that sat upon tb§ throne “ was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardine 
stone,” colours emblematical of the 
glory, the purity, the justice of him 
who sits in the midst of the throne, 
and of thd awfulness of the judgments 
which he sometimes executes iu the 
earth. And when, oh another occasion, 
a rainbow was seen op the head of the 
same illustrious personage, “ bis face,” 
it is said, “ was as it were the sun, ifnd 
his feet as pillars of fire; and he cried 
with a loud voice as when a lion roar 
eth, and immediately seven thunders 
uttered tbreir voicas.’* 

It rains not in heaven, but it rains 
from heaven; and God is sometimes 
pleased to “bring a cloud over the 
earth"—a cloud of outward calami¬ 
ties—of war, of Nomine, of pestilence. 
These waste at noon-day. Thoi.&ncls 
fiilL And even upon his favourites 
God sometimes brings a cloud—a cloud 
of outward trouble. There it is, rest¬ 
ing, perhaps, upon their reputation, or 
upon their schemes, or upon their 
hopes, their property, their health, an(| 
their habitation. But “it sitall come 
^ to pass, when 1 bring a cloud over the 
earth, that the bow shall be ^een in the 
cluhd.”' It is seen in the cloud, and 
but for' that cloud had not become 
visible. It speaks, though silently ; 
and, in the name of its God,'it says, 
“I will remembm* my covenant. For 
a smaU moment I' have forsaken thee, 
hut with groat mercies will 1 gather 


thee.” We arc apt to say, with the 
Jewish church, “The Lord hath for; 
saken me, and my Lord hath forgotten 
me: my jud^^ent is passed over from 
ray God.” But.God look^ upon the 
bow in the cloud, and says, “ 1 have not 
forgotten thee: behold I have graven 
thee upon the palraK of my hands; thy 
walls are’pontmually before me." 

2. A rainbow c4n never be seen, ex¬ 

cept when one part of heaven is clear, 
anu the sun shining. / 

It is never seen when the whole 
heaven is covered with bkchness. St 
stipposes the light of the sun a,pd a 
cloud opposite to the sun—the cloud 
on wlucn the light falls, and in which 
tbe rainbow, in all its painted heauties, 
is set. , 

God sometimes “boldctb back the 
face of bis throne, and spreadetb bis 
cloud upon it.” But there is light in 
tbe cloud; light symbolical of the ’)i-' 
vine presence ana glory. It falls on’ 
the cloud — tbe mysterious cloud 
“ spread upon the face of the throne;" 
and the heavenly rainbow, produced 
by the refraction of the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness, is set in this 
doud, and becomes visible to the eye 
of faith. 

3. A rainbow is an evidence of God’s 
continued favour, and faithfulness, and 
care over uk 

The bow in the cloud is “ a token of 
a covenant between him and the earth.” 
And the heavenly rainbow is an em¬ 
blem of a covenant between God and 
the good; and in Gvery colour of this 
rainbow there is written in legible, but 
beautiful characters, that “ God is 
love;” that be is faithful to his pro¬ 
mises ; and that he will watch over us 
for good. His covenant he will not 
break. 

II. TAe covenant of which this rain¬ 
bow is an emblem, and in which believet's 
have a part, is closely connected with the 
heavenly throne. 

There is “the throne," and a rain¬ 
bow encirdiog it. The throne is “ set 
in heavciC” It is not' only the seat of 
royal majesty, and judicial authority, 
and kingly power, but the mercy-seat. 
In tbe most hol^jr place, as in the J emsh 
temple, there is the mercy-seat—the 
throne of God. It is compassed with 
a rainbow, a token of God’s gracious 
covenant. The one is closely coimected 
with tbe other. And what does this 
imply ? 

First. That the wondrous scheme of 
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salvatiou ori^iated with the throne of 
God. It is Divine in its origin, digni> 
lied in its character, and sure as to its 
accompHshment. 

Second. That the blessings of God’s 
covenant are communicated to us, and 
his love and m«q^ exercised towards 
us, consistently. v^itih his justice and 
holiness, and the honour of Sis throne. 

Third. That the Divine kingdom* is 
'administered with a special xeferetice 
ro the new covenant of which Christ is 
tVe Mediator, and the rainbow an em¬ 
blem. The throne and the rainboW 
are closely connected together. 

• III. The heavenly throne-^the throne 
on which the Mediator sits—is encircled 
with mercy. The rainbow was round 
about ” the throne as n* token of mercy. 

It was a perfect circle, not parted 
like a bow on earth, or of a semi-cir¬ 
cular form, but having alf the parts 
equally distant from the centre. It 
encircled the throne; it was round 
about it. The throne, or rather he 
that sits upon it, the great Sun, is the 
centre of rois circle, as the mercy-seat * 
was in the midst of the Jewish taber¬ 
nacle. There he appears, not in the 
fire or earthquake, but surrounded by 
a rainbow fml of mercy. Now the 
rainbow being “ round about ” the 
throne may intimate, • * 

1. That the great Mediator who sits 
upon the throne, encircled with this 
riiinhow, interposes between us and 
Divine judgment. He sits upon the 
throne not for our destruction, but for 
our salvation. 

2. That the world may, through the 
Mediator, be saved from wrath to come. 
The bow set by God in the doud gave 
assurance to Noah and all living, that 
the world should no more be destroyed 
“ by the waters of a flood.” The hea¬ 
venly bow gives the as.surance that the 
world may be saved from wrath through 
Christ, the great Mediator. The bow 
encircles him. He is mighty to save. 
Tlie salvation of man is his pleasure. 

3. That the mercy of God is from 
everlasting to everlasting. It is like 
a circle. 

4. That God is ever mindful of his 
covenant and of the covenant relation 
ill which he stands to his people; and 
that, in the midst of deserved wrath, 
even when punishing his foes, he will 
preserve his friends from wrath, and 
remember mercy. "Justice and judg¬ 
ment are the habitatiun of his throne; ” 
but then there is the rainbow of mercy 


^roiAid about” it to remind him of 
Ijis covenant .and .friends, of his faith¬ 
fulness and love. ■ In 'eVery agc| even 
when thft overflowing scourge;” has 
been passing through, he who sits upon 
the throne has taken care of the right- 
jsous; and while the rain of his judg¬ 
ments has been falling upon the v|^oked 
in one part, the sun of his love has 
been shiniug on his friends in Ibother 
port. He has ever remembered them" 
m,mercy.. . •* 

IV. The mercyt symbolized by tie rain¬ 
bow, it is alwaysjileasant to contemplate, 
especially whenever we may hi esoposed to 
ijireatentng dangers. 

" In si^t^' this rainbow was ^‘likc 
unto an emerald,” a precious stone of 
a beautiliil green colour. The rainbow 
bas sevenfold beauAies, tbougb three 
only arc conspicuous. It appears like 
a “ tiiple-coloured bow’’ suspejide^ m 
the sky, and " betokening peace from 
God and covenant new.” The heavenly 
rainbow was *‘in sight like unto an 
emerald,” tlie soft and beautiful green 
appearing the most conspicuous. It is 
pleasant to the sight. It is a striking 
emblem of all that is mora^y verdant, 
beautiful, prosperous, and gladsome; 
and so conspihuous was the green, that 
John represents , the bow' as if it had 
no other colour. ^ This may denote, 

1. Thft God is* more inclined to show 
mercy thandie is to manifest his dis¬ 
pleasure. 

2. That he has thoughts of peace 
and not of evil towards us. . 

3. That it is the wU of hoaven that 
we place unlimited confidence in him, 
and rejoice in his government. 

It is pleasant to contemplate this 
rainbow round about the throne, in 
“ sight like tmto an. emerald ; ” and 
especially so whenever the judgments 
of God are abroad in the earth, and 
the dispensations of his providence are 
wearing a mysterious aspect towards 
us. It wUl invigorate our faith, it will 
dissipate our doubts and fears, it will 
improve our hearts, it will excite our 
gratitude, quicken our joy, and encou¬ 
rage our hope in the mighty God of 
Jacob. The bow is set in. 3ie doud; it 
is " in sight like unto an emerald.” 

Sxdford. John Photueroe. 

. FALSE PEACE., 

"Peace, peace, when there ia no peace."— 
Jsn. VI. 14. ^ 

How many are lolled to sleep resting 
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on a false security for salvation ? l^ere 
is noihtag more mtal to the interests of 
the soul than jindifference to spuitua} 
religiois. It is far'more to be areaded 
than 0 /coarse of sinful pledbure. We 
see striking instances of conversion in 
those who arc most addicted to vicious 
habits and reckless conduct. IIoW( 
seldom do we find a gracious change 
in aucl^ as, acting on the supposition 
that they are in a state of smvation, 
never for a mpment examine their 
princii^.es by the f iite and unerring test 
of God's word. They assume that all 
is right;, aijd evince no concern about 
their mture condition, or anxiety to 
ascertain their meetness for heavent 
They are satisfied with a ‘visible de¬ 
monstration of religion, attendance on 
the means of grace, punctual observ¬ 
ance of an outwaM ceremonial, strict 
formality df worship. All this is ex¬ 
ternal, the force of habit, the usage of 
society, tbe kind of worship, which is 
found to exist in every country. There 
is, however, an indifierence to spiritual, 
heartfelt religion, a neglect of close 
and arduous study of revealed truth, 
a secret dislike to holiness of life, an 
opposition to the true faith of the 
Gospel. The hatred to .sin, which is 
the sure evidence of a gracious change 
in the heart having begun, forms no 
part whatever of their religious ex¬ 
perience. They consider as harmless, 
as perfectly allowable, the* full enjoy¬ 
ment of earthly pleasures, as if the 
path to the crown was not by the waj 
of the cross. They can show by their 
presence in the sdhetuary a respect for 
religion, without even we considera¬ 
tion, that no outward service will ever 
avail, unless Christ be supremely loved 
and obeyed. The surrender of tbe 
heart to God is the essential chainctcr 
of true religion. FaUing this, there 
can be nothing but delusion, a decep¬ 
tion too awful to contemplate. With¬ 
out the conflict against sin unceasingly 
going on within the hearty there can 
exist no love to God, no proof of 
haring passed from spiritual death tp 
spiritual life. Fearful are the mistakes 
iroich are made, and often followed by 
endless ruin, simply because human 
judgment is trusted, to the exclusion of 
a simple reUanee on the truth as un¬ 
folded in the glorious Gospel. Duties 
rel^iouslj p^ormed are magnified 
into ^n importance which they do not 
deserve, wd become a refuge of lies, 
in lading Ihe soul from Christ, and 


raising the standard of human ment, 
as if needful to salvation.^ Peace, false 
peace takes firm hold of the heairt, 
where not even a spark of real religion 
is found to exist. Men will put weir 
trust in any or in every delusion but 
in God. They are fiill of the pride of 
human reason and 'intellectual supe¬ 
riority, wi^out comiim to the great 
spiritual Teacher for the wisdom they 
ne&d to discern spiritual things. They ^ 
are blinded in judgment, perverted iiy' 
their views, self-confident, and es¬ 
tranged from the right apd clear view/s 
of Gospel truth. What a sad picture 
to behold,,human intellect doing ho¬ 
mage to iteelf, as if independent of thB% 
power which created we lofty arch¬ 
angel and the brightest seraph. What 
a thought that men do not, will not see 
or acknowledge that a Divine influence 
is necessaip^ to understand the Scrip¬ 
tures, and that none can enter I'.e 
portals of heaven hut those who are 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
justified by faith, sanctified by his life- 
iving Spirit. To trust iu an arm of 
esh, to depend on some supposed in¬ 
herent virtue, to stake one’s salvation 
on moral or religious duties, to be 
satisfied^ with a routine of observances, 
carried out in all their minuteness and 
scrupulous attention, is to falsity the 
records of Divine truth—is to cry 
“ Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” There may exist with all this 
apparent attachment to religion an 
open profession of faith in Christ, a 
speculative belief, ftu acknowledgment 
of a general redemption, without, how¬ 
ever, the existence of real saving faith. 
Man believes only what he follows, 
what he adopts, what he values. A 
cold assent to the doctrines of the 
G ospel is not faith. The devils believe, 
but tremble. No church, however 
pure its creed, or perfect its system, 
can make a Christian. A Christian is 
the highest style of man, and he is 
“ born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God,’^’ John i. 13. No ritual, no 
baptismal regeneration, that figment 
of Popery, wdl ever convert one soul; 
the finger of God alone must effect 
that great, and saving, and glorious 
change which makes sin to behateful, 
holiness the adornment and beauty of 
the inward life. A transforming power 
within from darkness to light, from 
death to life, from the love of the world 
to the love of God, is the sole prero- 
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gative of bitn who first created, mt^rx 
after his owif image. There can be no 
tme peace unless there exist the iur 
tcrnal evidence of a gracious change 
having been effected by the Spirit of 
God. There is no warrant for such a 
condition, unless, there is tlie con.- 
Bciousncss of forgiven sin, a depend¬ 
ence on the righteousness of Christ for 
salvation, deep; ardent love to Qod, 
striving against sin, following intensely 
Rafter holiness of life, studying to do the 
Vill of God, forsahing all to follow 
Christ. All beside is delusion, a foun¬ 
dation of sand, which will never stand 
the ordeal of the final judgment, when 
every secret shall be laid open, and the 
record of the past pass in solemn re¬ 
view before the eye of the Judge of 
the quick and the dead. There are 
others who may be members of churches 
who “have a name to life,'’but stiU 
are dead, lulled to sleep, fondly dream¬ 
ing that all is right, that all is safe, 
simply on the ground of the religious 
privileges they enjoy. They are luke¬ 
warm hi the cause of God, subjects of* 
indifference as to the existence and 
possession of deep inward spirituality, 
satisfiedwith past attainments,urapped 
up in a mantle of self-approbation, 
content to go on without any indica¬ 
tion of a loving, gracious^ Christ^like 
spirit, having their conversation in the 
world, minding not the things of the 
Spirit, manifesting no anxiety for the 
prosperity of Zion, seeking too eagerly 
the accumulation ^ wcalA, hiding the 
talents committed to their charge, 
drinking so deeply into the spirit of 
the w'orld, that scarcely a distinction, 
if any, is visible between such as 
profess religion and those who neglect 
it. They have a name to live, but are 
spiritually dead, hollow-hearted pro¬ 
fessors, carnally minded, knowing the 
Lord's will, but doing it not. And yet 
they are in the church, and go to the 


«Gol|)el feast, and join in the i|CiDgs of 
Zion and in the public ordinances. 
Such, it is to be feared) are too often • 
met with,^nd are spots and bllmishes 
in the Cnurch of Christ, dding no 
good, unprofitable, fruitless, not seek¬ 
ing to glorify God. These are among 
' the number who cry, “ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace; ’’ and*vainly 
imagine that all is well, beca'tse they 
are identified with the visible Churca 
of Christ. How im^nttant, then, is 
ftie duty of self-exAminationJ* How 
needful the prayer of the Psalmist, 

“ Search me, X) God, andf know my 
^heartj me, and know my thoughts j 
and see if .there be any wicked way in 
me, andleadme in the way everlasting." 
How solemn the fact, that a mist^e 
once made and ry^pted, may be fol¬ 
lowed by the most rearful results, never 
to be rectified. Let therh beno deception 
where the precious, pever-dying sohl is 
at stake. Tn the absence of confor¬ 
mity to the image of Jesus, there is no 
salvation. Holiness of mind and true 
peace are closely identified. “ If any 
man have not tiie Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his." The true mark of the 
child of God is his, resemblance to his , 
heavenly Father. He is made par-' 
taker of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i, 4). 
He is bom for God and for heaven. 
His language fs, “Whom have I in 
heaven*but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that 1 desire beside thee." 
His peace flows like a river, in his 
entire dependence on the atonement 
and righteousncs>s qf his Sayiour. He 
knows in whom he has believed, and 
is persuaded that nothing shall sepa¬ 
rate him from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus. Christ is his joy, 
his delight, his portiqji for ever. “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee; because he 
trusteth in tbee.” ' F. S, G. 

Tiverton, Devon, Feb., 1653. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF SUPPERS. 

As the powers of Uie stomach are always 
actively employed in the digestion of its 
contents, full or hearty sux)peTS, or even meat 
or strong drinks, are unfavourable to quiet 
and salutary rest; they occasion a turbid 
distension of the stomach, which impedes 
respiration, and produces a distressing and 
feverish feeling. Besides, when the body is 


in a recumbent posture and the stomach dis¬ 
tended with alhnouts, they are apt to press on 
the rreat blood-vessels, whereby too much 
blood may be thrown on the brain, a conse¬ 
quence likely to superinduce headache and 
apoplexy. Dr. Kitminer’s oblique recOm- 
meiidatioo of solid suppers to thoss4o whom 
habit has made them indiapensable must 
therefore he received with caution. To those 
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who cannot, according to the same ingeifio!UB 
gentleman’s humorous expression, "pvt oh 
■ their nightcaps without nrst bribing their 
stomacm to good benaTiour,” I must pn- 
scribe at. egg lightly boiled, and^a piece of 
dry toast, with a small quantity of white 
wine negus, which will often secure a tran¬ 
quil night, which would otherwise be passed 
with restlessness. Or to persons so disposed, 
Dr. Kitthiner’s prescription of a biscuit, or a 
sandwiclu or a bit of fowl, and a glass of 
beer or mive, or toast and water, may be 
safely allowed. Ripe fruit, also, when in 
season, particulaTl^t*he,emall stoned, as cur, 
rants, rafpberries, ot^trawberries, eaten with 
a little stale bread, is salutary, as it cools 
and corrects fhe heats and crudities of for¬ 
mer indigestion. Good beef tea, with a piece 
of slightly toasted bread, is neither an uupa-v 
latablc nor an unwholesome supper; and the 
same may be said of roasted potatoes, with 
plenty of butter and salt. Many people are 
of opinion that a supper of water-gruel is 
wholesome; and in thH'bpinion they are not 
incorrect, priT/ide^ it is nqt taken too fre¬ 
quently, and is properly made—that is, 
mixed with molasses or milk, or boiled with 
a few currants, and not too thick.—TYie Oracle 
of Ifvalth. , 

A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

A mother had heard of the arrival of her 
sailor-hoy outside the Cape, and was awaiting 
his return with the anxiety a mother alone 
can know. With faith strong in Ood, she 
, prayed for llis safety.' News came that the 
vessel was lost. " 

The father, an unconverted man, who had 

5 reserved a sullen silence, now wept aloud, 
'ho mother observed, “ He is in the hands of 
Him who doeth all things well,” ard again 
the subdued and softeuen spirit bowed, codt- 
mending her son and her husband in an 
audible voice to God. 

In the morning, the little gate in front of 
the dwelling turned on its hinges, the door 
opened, and^their son'^-their lost, loved son— 
stood before them. The' vessel had been 
driven into one of the harbours on the coast, 
:ind was safe. The father rushed to meet 
liim. His mother, hanging on liis neck, ear¬ 
nestly exclaimed, “ My child, how came you 
here'!” “ Mother,*-"'said he, as the tears 
coursed down his sunburnt face, “/ knew 
you'd pray me home." 

What a spectacle.! A wild, reckless youth 
acknowledging the efficacy of prayer! It 
seems he was aware of his perilous situation, 
and that he laboured with the - though^ " My 
mother prays; Christians’ prayers are an¬ 
swered, and I may lie saved.” ■ This reflec¬ 
tion, when almost exhausted with fatigue/’ 
and ready to give up in despair, gave him 
efresh strength, and with renewed courage he 
laboured till the harbour was gained 
Christian motlier, pray for that son who is 
likely to he wrecked in the storm of life, and 
his prospects blasted for ever. He may be 
saved. 

DON’T BE HASTY. 

_ 1. Because you will be likely to treat quite 
lightly t.vo very good ftiends of yours. Rea¬ 
son and Conscience, who will not have a 
. chance to speak. 


THE WAT. 

2, Because you will have to travel over 

the same ground in company -v^ith one Sober 
Secondthought, who will be more likely to 
have with hin a whip of scorpions than a 
hunch of flowers. „ 

3. Because the words or actions involved 
in it are more likely than otherwise to he 
misunderstood, and therefore to be severely 
judged. 

4 Becauseithis is one way to please and 
give great advantage to a great enemy of 
youfh, one powerftil enough to he called the 
" Prffice of this world,” and who has caught / 
more people than can he counted in this ( 
very trap. 

^ Because in so doing you are likely to bt- 
a fellow-traveller in such compimy as fol¬ 
lows : ” He that is hasty with his feet sin- 
neth" He mat is hasty of spirit exalteth^ 
folly" Seest thou a man that is hasty in 
his words ? there is more hope of a fool than 
of him” The tho&ghts of every one that 
is hasty tend only to want.” 

6. Because such a fire may be kindled that 
it cannot be put out even by all the water a 
whole engine company can throw, witli Sr 
condthought for their captain. 

HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED. 

One of the pupils in a school in Germany 
rfsame to his master one day in great trouble, 
because, as he said, God would not ansv'ur 
his prayer. 

“And what did you pray for 7 ” 

" I prayed to God that he would give me 
an humbly heart.” 

“ And why do you think that he has not 
heard you 7 ” 

Tift child said with tears, “ Since I prayed 
for this, the other boys have been cross and 
unkind to me. They tease me and mock me 
at every turn, so that 1 can hardly bear it” 

“ My dear boy, you have prayed that God 
would give you an humble lieart, and why, 
then, should you be vei.cd if the other boys 
are the means of humbling you ? Here you 
sec that God does really answer yon. It is 
in this way he sees fit to send you an humble 
mind.” 

The poor child had not thought of that. 
He had fancied that God would have taken 
some other way with him, and thus he was 
mistaken in thinking that his prayer was 
not answered. 

LOVE THINKETH NO EVIL. 

The Divinevirtue delights to speak well and 
think well of others; she talks well of their 
good actions, and sayslittle or nothing, except 
when neceraty compels her, of their bad ones. 
She does not look around for evidence to 
rove an evil design, but hopes that what is 
oubtful will by mrther light appear to be 
correct She imputes no evil as long as good 
is probable; she leans on the side ofcandour 
rather than that of severity; she makes every 
allowance that truth will permit; she looks 
to all the circumstances which can be pleaded 
in mitigarion; suffers not her opinions to be 
formed till she has had opportunity to escape 
from the midst of passion, and to cool from 
the wrath of contention. Love desires the 
happiness of others, and how can she be in 
haste to think evil of them 7 
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L Uei)< f an Rjrtraqffrom a Sermon preached 

Oim departed iriend was aa old mau, 
and full of years. The days of ^his 
pilg^rima^c were fourscore and thii;|;eeu 
kvears. How few live so long I ■ And 
T-ir fewer still spend so large a propor¬ 
tion of so long a life in the service ipf 
(lod; for nearly fourscore of those 
j/cavp were spent in the 'rays of reli¬ 
gion. ,llc was brought to a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and to a 
hapjiy experience ol* the poAverful and 
holy inlliiencc of that truth in very 
early life. His youth, and manhood, 
and old age, wore dedicated to the Rc- 
dccinur; and in him the promise was ful¬ 
filled, “ With longlife will I satisfy him, 
and show him my salvation.” His sun 
did not go down at noon ; he was not 
rut olV in the midst of his days; ho* 
came, (o his grave in a full age, like as 
a sliock of com comelh in in his sea¬ 
son ; he was “ an old disciple.” During 
so long a life what chaiigc;j did he 
witness in h'.s family, in the church, 
and in this city ! How jnany of his 
early rompanious had fallen at his 
side! So long a life was not spent 
without manifold trials. His princi¬ 
ples were often put to the test; yet, 
though somctimes^sorcly tempted, and, 
on one occasion, left for several weeks 
to walk in darkness, he was “ kept by 
the power of Oud,” and was enabled 
for three quarters of a century to adorn 
the profession of the Gospel. “ He 
was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” 

There are four fi'aliires in his rh.a- 
racter to which 1 wisli to direct your 
attention : 

I. He was an intelligent Christian. 
His life, indeed, was spent in the duties 
of his calling, and little tiiie was left 
him till advanced in life for extensive 
reading. Yet he was naturally quick, 
thoughtful, and observant. He was 
one of those men who can gather wis¬ 
dom from all they see and hear, from 
the events of daily life, and from the 
dispensations of Divine Providence. 
And he learned much of Divine trutli 
from tlkc vast number of sermons he 
heard, and the innumerable religious 
services which he attended. His rend¬ 


ing lay chielly in the books •of the 
good old Pnritan divines; book^ which, 
notwithstanding some literary defect^ 
arc so rich in cvangelkal sentiment, in 
JScriptural illustrbtiipn, in p];ofound 
views of Christian truth, and in per¬ 
suasives to all holy obediepcc and 
godliness. The Bible cspcciidly, the 
■best of bqaks, God’s blessed book of 
truth, w'as his study. It was his meat 
and drink. It was more precious to 
him than thousands of gold and silver. 
He pondered it incessantly and prayer¬ 
fully. His mind was • stored with its 
histories, and doctrines, and jirccopts, 
and promises. He incdilaled in il day 
andnighl, and it made him “ wise unto 
salvation.” 

2. He was a very cheerful Christian. 
Religion w'as to him the spring of pure 
and perpetual enjoyment. There may 
have been seasons of soUcitndc iind 
times of depression; very likely there’ 
were; but the bles.sed irSiuence of the 
Gospel buoyed up his spirit. And it 
W'as a beautiful' thing to sec a mau of 
hjs ad\*anced years and many infirmi¬ 
ties so lively .and .animaled. Religion 
was seen in him iii its lovely and joyous 
aspects. 11c had always some lively 
anecdote to tell of by-gone days, illus¬ 
trative of the powdtiiu and happy in¬ 
fluence of the Gospel either on himself 
or on his associates; and he was so 
cheerful and happy because he was so 
pure in heart. 

3. He was a verjf useful Chrislian. 
In the early days of this church he 
was active iu promoting its interests. 
Its peace and prosperity lay near his 
heart. He wiis regular in his attend- 
ane,e on the means of grace. He was 
strongly attached to Iiis brethren in 

■ Christ; his voice was often heard in 
their meetings for social prayer, plead¬ 
ing for the success of the Gospel. Ho 
was a generous friend to this catise 
when it was yet ‘‘the day of small 
things.” lie had always a word in 
scas(*n to the thoughtless and profane, 
lie visited the sick and dying, and 
strove to lead them to the Saviour; and 
I have often heard him refer tervarious 
casus in which ho had gdod reason to 
Y 
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believe4.hat God had blessed his fAith-' 
ful uvarnings, and aficctiouatc counsels, 
and ferf'eut prrfyerr to the salvation of 
men. y’o the vcrv dose of life the re¬ 
membrance of tlicsc useful labours 
filled him with gratitude and joy; and 
he anticipated meeting those converts 
in hda-^cn with special complacency, as ' 
an additional element in those pleasures 
for evefmorc which njrc at the right 
hand of God. 

4. He was a Vt.ry. devout Christian- 
He wartted with ftod; he delighted to 
hold fellowship with God; he came 
boldly (uid'tame often to the throne of 
grace; and it was there that he vas, 
refreshed, and quickened, aiid strength¬ 
ened. He jiraycd much for his family 
and relations, for this church and con¬ 
gregation, and for*.the population of 
thrs city and neighbourhood. 

Often has he ‘said to me, taking me 
kindly by the hand, “ Ah, my brother, 

I often pray for you.” And almost 
invariably on my leaving, like some 
venerable patriarch, he ivould give ex¬ 
pression to brief but affectionate de¬ 
sires for me and mine. 1 valued those 
prayers and benedictions as the wishes 
. of an aged and holy man of Ciod; and 
1 cherish the remembrance of them 
still, believing that such prayers, pre¬ 
sented by such lips, .will yet he an¬ 
swered. By his death this chvrch has 
lost an intercessor with God. 

And now what arc the lessons of 
instruction which this ilispcnsation is 
adapted to teach us 7 Surely this event 
speaks to^the meisbcrs of this church. 
Mr. Brace was the last survivor of the 
church as it existed in the days of its 
founder, Mr. Jones. By his death the 
last link which bound tlie original 
church to the cxiisting church has ^cn 
severed. Many years ago he sought 
the good of the church by his personal 
activity, W'hile he adorned its fellow'- 
ship by his Christian consistency; and 
to the close of life he blessed it with 
his prayers. But he is gone, and you 
are to be baptized in the place of the 
dead. While you pray, “Help, Lord, 
^ for the godly mau ccaseth; for the 
faithful tail from among the children 
of men,” it becomes you also to feel 
that the prosperity of the church in 
consequence of his death more than 
ever depends on your simplicity of aim, 
your drvotedness of spirit, your coiisis- 
teucy,pf character, your spirituality of 
mind, aud y«)ur earnest efforts to glorify 
. Christ and to save the souls of men. 


A short time before Ms death he 
saidfwith great simplicify, yet great 
seriousness, “ I think when I get over 
the bridge the Saviour will he glad to 
see me; he w'Ul give me a hfearty wel¬ 
come.” Yes, he was right; it was 
“ the full assurance pf hope unto the 
end.” He had no doubt of his interest 
ill the Gospel. He knew in whom he 
had believed, and was persuaded he 
would keep that which he had com¬ 
mitted to him. And I mention iMsf 
remark to show yon that such assury 
aitce may he obtained; and that when 
it is attained, it is a most precious 
blessing. But then it is not to be at* 
taiued by the inconsistent, or the luUl- 
bcarted, or the worldly-minded. It is 
realized only by "sincere and earnest 
piety, by watchfulness and prayer, by 
attendance on the means of grace, and 
departure from the very appearance c ' 
evil. 

This is the point where so many 
Christian prufessurs are most defective. 
^What is wanted is a more decided dis- 
tinctiou between the world and the 
church; a palpable difference between 
professed believers and at owed unbe¬ 
lievers ; a dilference in spirit, and prin¬ 
ciple, and conduct so mauilest as to 
show whose they are and whom they 
ser^e. • 

- It is said of the ancient patriarchs, 
that “ they declared plainly " that they 
sought a better country, even a hea¬ 
venly. They did this not only by their 
language but by tSicir lives. And so 
should you. The men of the world 
should be made to feel that you have 
sources of cnjoymenl different from 
theirs, and far superior to theirs; that 
you arc thus independent of their 
amusements—that you have no taste 
for them ; and that while they are 
trifling life away in frivolous—not to 
say positively sinful—indulgences, you 
arc acting “ as hecometh saints,” and 
delighting yourselves in the good ways 
of the Lord. Thus while they “ de¬ 
clare pWinly ” that they arc of the 
world, do you declare us plainly that 
you are of God. May it be yours 
thus to live in the light of God’s coun¬ 
tenance, and at last to be found of him 
in 2 )cacc. 

Aud the death of this good old man 
supplies a lesson to those of you who 
are young. Our departed friend was a 
very old man, ninety-three years of 
age. He was converted at about the 
age of fourteen, so that at the time of 
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Ills death Jiu had been a religious mau 
for nearly eighty years. He thus 
feared God fi'om his youth; he feared 
him alwve many, and he feared him 
for a far longer space of lime Ilian 
most men live on earth. He had large 
experience, therefore, in youth, ijn 
manhood, and in old a^; in sorrou 
and in joy, in health and in siclcness, 
of what Christianity can do for if man, 
of its worth when it'is most Tv^nted, 
and when it is put to th(! test His ' 
judgment on this point, thcrefo^*, is 
valuable, and it ought to inllucuce 
yonrs. 

When he was old ana feeble, v.bal • 
did lie Hunk of ihc Gospel ! What 
estimate did his form of (he real value 


body is dead ? Would you tike to die 
as the worldling dies, wiihout Christ 
and without hop^f?* Would yim like to 
die as the slothful and lukewarm pro¬ 
fessor dies, filled wilh bitter regrets for 
the past, and witli gloomy forebodings 
for the future '! Or would you like to 
die ns our friend died, calmly ^’esting 
on Christ, clinging to the crogs, with no 
doubt as to your final safety; possess¬ 
ing that perfect lovc^which castetb but 
fear, and &aj'jng,^s you cjose your 
eyes on earth, “ hol'd .1 esus, receive my 
spb-it.” . ^ 

If, ihen, you w'ould die tlie Chris¬ 
tian's deaili, live the Christian’s life. 
Let your •robe., be ivasbed and made 
uhite ill the blood of llic Lainh. “ List 


of religion a.s a praclical principle ? 
Did he regret that he had devoted 
• nearly the whole of hi* long life to 
(iod? and that he had not indulged in 
the iilcasurc.s of sin ? No, no. Jlis 
only regret was that he.had no! lived 
nearer to God, and that he had not 
devoted him.sclf more entirely to tkc 
Redeemer’s serviee. Did you ever 
know any man at tlie close of life 
regi’ct that lie had lived the life (>f a 
Christian? Did you ever hear of any 
such c.ase? No. And the'logitira.ale 
inference from this fact -hat jf you 
now dedicate yourselves to the •Re¬ 
deemer you will not regrcl it if you 
should live to old age. Your only re¬ 
gret then Mill be, that yon did not seek 
the Lord earlier in life, and that yon 
did iioi give yourselves more cordially 
and cani'-stly to Lis service. And if it 
should please God to spare you to old 
age, may j'ou then have such blessed 
recollections of early piety, and such 
bright prospects of heavenly glory, as 
those whieh gladdened bis lieart. * Oh, 
believe wliat your heavenly Rather 
says to yon, “ They that seek me early 
shall find me; ’’ “ I'liem that honour 
me, I will honour.” 

And there is one lesson which this 
dispensation teaches all us. It is 
that death is inevitable. Onr departed 
friend lived to a good old age, but at 
last he died. Yes, and we shall die 
too. We do not know when or where, 
but this we do know, that the event is 
sure, lint /me shall wc die? How 
would you like to die? Would you 
like to die as the fool dieth, muttering, 
“ There is no God 1 ” NVonld you like 
to die as the sceptic dies, doubting 
whether there be a future lil'c, and 
whether yoiu' soul will live when your 


me die tlic death of the righteous, and 
let my last t-ndllfe like his. ” 

WILLIA.M WILSON IfYDK. 

'I’nK name of W'illi.iin Wilson Hyde has 
been familiar in Hull during tlie last 
forly years, in coiiiicctiou with cflbrts 
of philanthropy and religion, and his 
memory will be fragrant for years lo 
come. Early brought to_a knowledge 
of the truth, he fi’as one "of a number 
of juteresliiig young ipcn, with whom 
he associated ubo “made ha.ste and 
delated not” do avow themselves “ on 
the Iwrd’s side” liy publicly giving 
‘tlieniselv^ts to Chri.<-'t and to his people, 
jiccordiiig to the wdll of God. 

I’he case of -Mr. Hyde strikingly 
illustrates the importance ■ of a wi.se 
selection of eqmpftuions, \fho for good 
or evil must exert an infiueoce upon 
the character and history of every 
young man; and it also exhibits the 
unspeakable advautiiges of early deci¬ 
sion for Clirisl, iif^jrescrvatiou Irom 
the numerous temptations to which 
j'outh are o.\poscd, and in renderiug 
the best periods of life holy, useful, 
and baxjpy. How many remember 
their early a.ssociaics with deepest an¬ 
guish as those who Mere the instru- 
nienls of Satan in keeping them out of 
the ways of piety, and prompting them 
to make a mock at sin, and arc conk- 
polled to rveep tears of bilterness as 
they think of the best periods of tlicir 
lives worse than wasted, and find hy sad 
experience, as they inherit the fruits 
of sin, that the way of transgressors is • 
hard! 

During the long period of ne»rly fifty 
} ears, in which Mr. Hyde Ivas privileged 
to profess the Gospel, he thanked God 
Y 2 
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fervently® im<l frequently that in early 
life he had been led “to choose the bet¬ 
ter part.]|£ He was' deeply indebted, as 
he often iccknowledged, to thdinstrac- 
tions and example of a pious mother, 
whose affectionate and earnest efforts 
were greatly blessed in prompting him 
to conueeratc his heart to Jesus. Much 
did he love, and gi-catly did be honour, 
his mother. He ever referred to her 
itl^a way that indicated the prcciousncss 
of her memory, Effjd'tlie greatness of. 
his obliga.tions to her. I’ions mothers 
have rich encouragement to toil and 
pray for Wie spiritual welfare of their 
eliildrci], in tlic immcrous iiistanecs of 
devoted affection and rcraavkable suc¬ 
cess with ivliirh such labours have 
been identified. The active and ear¬ 
nest disposition of Mr. Hyde w as soon 
uialiifestcd in his professwn ^jf religion. 

lie and some other young men, who 
had recently united themselves with 
the church at Fish-street Chapel, be¬ 
came regular and constant in their at- 
lendanco at the early Sabbath morning 
prayer meeting; a meeting which was 
rendered a great blessing 1o themselves, 
in affording scope for the exercise of 
•their gilts in prayer, in uniting thorn 
more closely to each other, and also in 
bringing down showers of blessings 
on the church and congregation, with 
which they were connected. Tlic his¬ 
tory of the early Sabbath morning 
praycrraectings, in connection with our 
congregations, would be most interest¬ 
ing and instructive, and the curly 
prayer mtihtings i^i connection with 
Fish-street Chapel would furnish mate¬ 
rials of the most stirring hind, and sup¬ 
ply motives, especially to the young, 
U) say in reference to these gatherings, 
“My voice shalt thou hear iu the m'^ni- 
ing, O Lord; in the inoiiiing will I direct 
niy prayer unto thee, .and will look up." 

With a heart beating with love to 
Christ, Mr. Hyde felt, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, love to mail; hcncc in associa¬ 
tion with his young companions, he be¬ 
gan works of faith, and labours of love^ 
ibr the souls tliot were without. It was* 
< not enough for him to have received the 
grace of Christ; he was anxious that 
others should be partakers with him of 
like precious faith. This desire prompt¬ 
ed him with a few others to originate 
the Sabbath-schools in connection with 
Fish-strcct Chapel, and from the open¬ 
ing of 41ic schools he continued for up¬ 
wards of thirty years to labour with 
untiring energy and unabated love. 


occupying successively tlie positions of 
icacber, secretary, and superintendent; 
and all who witnessed his self-denying 
efforts, and looked upon his sunny 
countenance from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
felt that his labour was his delight, 
j Whoever might grow weary in the 
work, he never flagged—-whatever 
changes miglit take place, he remained 
unchanged. Every Sabbath, and twice 
on the Sabbath, was he found iu the 
school from year to year. And often 
was his heart cheered, during the later ; 
years of his life, in meeting M’ith those 
who bad been trained in tbc schools, 
and were occupying positions of re¬ 
spectability and importance, wla> ac¬ 
knowledged tbe advantage they had 
derived from his counsels and his 
care. A lover of good men and a 
decided friend of union, Mr. Hyde . 
was one of the foremost in originat¬ 
ing the Hull Suiiday-scho(d Union. 
And many will remember his cheer¬ 
ful couiitenan'te, earnest efforts, large- 
hearted liberality, and manifest delight 
on the F.astcr Monday gatherings of 
children and lcaclicr.s at the festivals 
of the Union. It would have bceu felt 
to be a positive loss had he been absent 
on these memorable occasions, lint he 
was always there; the first to be pre¬ 
sent and the hist to leave. His love to 
Sunday-schools, and his earnest efforts 
to promote them, suggest a lesson to 
not a few. lie espoused them when 
they were not so popular as they are 
now, and he devoted not only his 
youthful, but malurcr years to their 
advancement. Well ivould it be if a 
larger number of the members of our 
churches, of standuig and mature age, 
would co-operate, after the example of 
Mr, Hyde, with the younger members 
in tbe Sabbatb-scbools. 

But earnest and continuous as were 
the efforts of Mr. Hyde for the Sunday- 
school, and the promotion of the cause 
' of (lod generally, he was not unmind¬ 
ful of his own family. Ihe testimonies 
of the mAnbers of his own family are 
most decided as to his anxiety and 
effort for their spiritual advantage— 
what letters he wrote—what conver¬ 
sations he held—what instructions he 
gave—whilfc prayers he offered for their 
salvation. And with ■what gratitude 
and delight did he witness all of them 
decide for Christ I A large-hearted 
liberality to the c.ausc of God distin¬ 
guished Mr. Hyde, so that to bis means, 
and even beyond his means, he was 



ready to contribute for the support 
and extension of the Gospel. Missions, 
Tract and Bible Societies, found in him 
a Tvilline and generous supporter. He 
was a cneerfnf giver. 

The leading attributes of Mr. Hyde's 
character wcr» humility, simplicity, 
benevolence, cheerfulneai;^ activity, ana 
prnyerfulness. His end was peace. 
Though somewhat sudden, it wfts not 
unexpected. He seems to havifhad a 
presentiment of his speedy departure. 
He sot his house in order, and was 
waiting for his Master’s call. * 

The state of hia mind was indicated 
by his favourite and oft-repeated hymn. • 
“ who is a pardoning (Jod like thee?” 
Frequently, when^ear the close of his 
life, did ho pray, “ Tliy kingdom come.” 
And when lovingly hiking leave of his 
family ho asked, “ Are ygi^ all in Christ 
.lesus? Is he in you all the hope of 
glory ?” M.'iny precious wmrds, says a 
member of his family, were uttered by 
him, showing the calm and spiritual 
state of his mind. . 

On some ^ the family entering the 
room after axliort absence, he inquired, 

“ Where have yon been?" “I hcivc been 
with Clirist, and he is with me now." 

In his departure there was 

No earthward clinging, m llugeriiig gaze. 
No strife al purging, no sore ania/.e; 

But sweetly, Mutly lie pa-ssed away, 

Fruin the world’s dim twilight into day. 

And thus he awoke to everlasting life, 
in the morning <if February 11), iSo."), 
aged seventy-live. “ Being dead, he yet 
speakctli.” 

Let us be followers of them who 
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have never known or heard«of a like 
occurrence. From Ipa excellent 'bro¬ 
ther we received too followii^ account 
of the rilain facts of the easel 

He came here on Monday, April 16th, 
doubtless at that time labouring under iii- 
flamniation of the chest. He remained with 
me until Saturday, amid much sm^eaing,biil 
still intent on his work. He left me on the 
Saturday, and on the Sabhath preached to 
hia own peoplrf He said to me that he had 
not prepared, but his neoplc affirm that 
was “a high day.*’ J[have learned to-day 
orni 


that, on Monday morning, April i4th, before 
leaving home, he told his son where his life- 
policy for £}W was, so tlijt if^he should 
never rctum it might be found, lie arrived 
here more.clieerful than usual—indeed, un¬ 
der the cheerfulness of disease. On tlie 
Tuesday he called upon Dr. Conquest, who 
gave him a prescription, and told him he was 
labounug under brynchitis, and ought not to 
remain in London aiiothct hour. On the 
Wednesday I sdvised liim not to go out, but 
he said he must, having several appointments. 
Ob that I had known the development of his 
complaint! On the Thursday he arose be¬ 
fore me, an^ told me that the prescription 
had brought on rcLixatiou, which had conti¬ 
nued two nights and one day. 1 at once gave 
him medicine whicli stopped it. But I found 
ns the day advanced that his memory, and, 
ill fact, his mind, was deranged; and 1 called 
in my physician, Di. Chcpiiiell. He at onqe 
proiioiuiccd*the case dangerous inflammation 
of 4he lungs, with unusual debility. I scut 
for hlrs. liarrison. The whole of Thursday 
afternoon and Friday he was delirious. In 
the iiighi a change took ^lace, and on Satur- 
*day he was more conscious, but paralyzed 
.' 111(1 speecbless. 1 asked him what he thought 
of heaven then, and whether he could trust 
his etcTual all in Christ ? He nodded his 
head ill token of assent, and triad to say all’s 
well. On Saturday aiglit 1 quated many pas¬ 
sages of Scripture bearing on the Christivi’s 
confidence in death: 


through faith and patience now inherit 
the promises. J. W. 11. 

THE LATE JIEV. MB. HARRISON, 

OF VMlll'STABLG. 

The late extraordinary press of 
matter has of necessity kept back 
many things of interest and import¬ 
ance, and among tliem » notice we 
had ready some weeks ago, of the lute' 
Mr. Harrison, whose case excited not a 
little emotion in many a heart. We 
had the pleasure of preparing his way 
in the metropolis to collect for his 
chapel, which ifas been consumed by 
fire. Grateful for the small service 
we bad rendered, he came and made a 
commencement; and in the midst of 
his labours he wa.s summoned to his 
eternal rest The case is peculiar; we 


Tlicrc is a land (jf xmre delight, etc , 
and then prayed with him. He evidently 
enjoyed the whole; 1 then left for the night. 
On the following mtitning, Sunday, I was 
called. 1 hastened to dress, and found friends 
around wondering whether ho had gone; but 
had to apply a mirror, to see if there was 
breath on it, before I could ascertain whether 
the spirifhad departed, so peacefully did he 
fall asleep in Jesus. 

Excuse this paper—I have not had time to 
get other. 1 am obliged for your advocacy 
of the Whitstahle cause—good service to a 
sterling cause. If yon had seen the windows 
half closed, and me harbour-master’s flag 
half mast high, as 1 saw them to-day at 
Whitstahle, you would have felt that seedhas 
been sown there which must produce a largo 
crop. The Almighty Head direct the people 
to a successor who shall water the ground. 

On May 3rd Mr. Harrison wrote* 
.again, in reply to another cojjimunica- 
tiou from us, as foUow'ii; 

Ag.ain your favour reaches me after my 
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return fro^»i ’Whitstable, where I have been 
on the mournful errand of interring the le- 
maini of my esteemed d;fother. 1 iuay now 
state wlia^ i did not before, viz., that the 
cause of dhath was typhus fever. ® 1 wished 
not to say so, but on niy arrival at Whitsta- 
hlc to-day, two of the deacons waited upon 
me to ask permission to open the coffin, so 
many hriends wishing to take a farewell look 
at the rbituins. 1 had taken the precaution 
of a double lid, the inner one w'ell pitched 
do wiu Acme inAammation of the lungs, with 
tendency to apoplexy,was the first symptom, 
but both yiclusd to ncnicpopatliic treatment; 
then typhi(s set in, autt it was the opinion of 
the physician that it had been lurking about 
him for aoine^ time,' probably taken in his 
mir.i.stcriay visits; and that the acute dis¬ 
ease, or depression of spirits arising from the 
up-hill work in which he was ^gaged, or 
both, brought it out. 

1 have had a melancholy day to-day to 
commit the remains ol’ such a brothor to (he 
cold and silent tomb, antii yet a day of grati- 
riciii'"'!!. Alost > if th^' wiivlov^, at V.'liitstahle 


‘ were partly closed, the Aags in the harbour 
Ay iiig half mast high, and people of all deuo- 
iiiinatioiis telling me Whitstable liad lost a 
father and a friend. 1 had no idea eitlier of 
the good he was doing or the estipiation in 
which he was held. I felt it an honour which 
the Almighty had conferred upon me to have 
been blessed with such a brother. The llevs. 
II. Cvesswell, H. I. Eobk, H. Newman, 
Bloomfield, and Wrotham bore the pall, and 
upwards of fifty of his church and congrega¬ 
tion fdllowed the remains to the grave. 1'lie 
chureU was nearly full of spectators. Mr. 
Rook was to preach to Uie people this even¬ 
ing, and Mr. Gresswell to improve the sad 
even* next Lord's-day. 

I have to-night received a letter from home, 
ill which my dear old mother, in her eighty- 
. first year, asks—“Sliall not the .rndge of all 
the earth do right?” 

Yes, he has done right lie has taken niy 
sainted brother from world which to him 
was always one of trouble, to a world in 
which there is no night, flis sim has set 
gloriously, andji's works do follow lim. 



ROMANISM, RATIONALISM, AND PROTESTANTISM. 


Amoxg tUo various thing^sin couiiecliou 
■with literature, which of latte havt; {rva- 
titied us, tve ivould rank, among''the 
chief the consecration, of the superior 
powers of Mr. Dove to the grau'l sub¬ 
ject which he takes up and .discusses 
with such ability in the prfs<‘ut pam¬ 
phlet. Eor men of cnlth ated inlellcct, 
accustomed to wide views, and serious 
thinking, tins is an admivahle method 
of. a^meat. The principle is, “By 
their fruits ye shall know themand 
accordingly, these three trees, if such 
we may call them, oacli hearing fruit, 
after it.s kind, wP’ leave the rarefiil 
.^crutinisor at no loss as to their (ios- 
pel qualities, and claims on the human 
race. 

The object of the Essay is to draw' a 
parallel between the history of France 
and the histoiy of Britain, and to ex¬ 
hibit the influences that hare presided 
over tlic respective destinies of the 
countries. It will thus be seen that 
^ic subject aimed at is lofty and ardu¬ 
ous ; and few living men arc more com¬ 
petent to deal with it than Mr. Dove, ns 
IS evident from his published works, 
which have secured for him a chief 
place among the philosophers of the 
nineteenth century. The History of 


Modern Europe, he lhink.s, m.'iy be ex¬ 
pressed iu-a very few w ord.s,— 

As the histoitv of tho^ Church of Home, 
ami her aiitagonisls. tVJiatorcr else there 
may he is secondary and accessory. This 
is the main jilot of the drama,—the reason 
for the course of events; and as in a 
dT:ima there arc often scenes and person¬ 
ages introduced which appear to have little 
comiecLioii with the main plot, so, on the 
stage of Jiistory, have acts been played that 
do not immediately connect themselves with 
this master-strife. But, after all, this war¬ 
fare between Home and her antagonists is the 
main event that has constantly run through 
the weh of history for the last six hundred 
years. 

Such, then, being the theme, and such 
the competency of the Author to deal 
with it, it may be assumed that the re¬ 
sult is, the production of an Article 
eminently fitted to determine the great 
question. 'And such is the fact. The 
labour has been in the inverse ratio of 
tbe publication. We have here the 
principles and elements of a copious 
treatise; nor should wc be very much 
surprised if some ye^p or two hence it 
were to come forth expanded to the 
dimensions of five or six hundred 
goodly octavo pages. Be this as it 
may, the Author Ls entitled to special 


* Bomanistn, B»tU(»nalisiu, and ProtcBtanOsm Viowetl Historically In Relation to National Freetlom 
>iiUioH:ii Wolfaw, By Ftttrick E. Dovu, Es(|., Author of the Theory ol' Human Procressioiii" 
Sla,i*ljcrd and Elliot. 
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thanks for tjie service he has here ren¬ 
dered to mankind. So much do we ad¬ 
mire the book and so desirous are we 
to extend the beneficial effects of the 
Author's labours, and to introduce him 
to the circle of the readers of the Chris¬ 
tian Witness, t^at we* shall set forth 
a few of the closing pages of this most * 
masterly disq[uisition: * 

Having thus drawn a parallel between 
the historic circumstances of Franc# and 
1 Britain, and pointed out the exact periods at 
, which Fiance lost the great battle of Frotcst- 
autism and Freedom, thereby entailiu^ou 
herself the fearful strife between her lioman- 
' ist institutions and the unenlightened and 
•sceptical reason of her insured people—wc , 
may ctnchide our essay by directing atten¬ 
tion to one or two particulars which exhibit 
the very difiereiit results fiowing from the 
success of the various systems. 

Eomanism—Poperjr—the Papal system 
of spurious Christianity—the Antichrist of 
the world, and the jirophetic^installation of 
error into the place of truth—is not merely a 
system of doctrine. We greatly err wlien we 
imagine that llomanism can be treated as a 
mere error of creed, or a mere longing after 
fanciful or artistic peculiarities in the fornj 
of religious wor.ship. llomanism may appear 
as sleek and as subtle as a serpent—sliding 
noiselessly hither and thither, and, ajiparenthj, 
a harmless and inofiensive sort of cteaturc 
that seeks to hide itself in holes and out-of- 
the-way places, avoiding contaA with the 
open world of manhood. But lii manism has 
a deadly sting; an incurable^)oison lurks in 
her malignant fang; she bites once, and 
straightway the issues of a nation’s life seem 
to bo smi<ten with corruption; death circu¬ 
lates through all the channels that carry the 
venom of her abominations. She palsies and 
kills the noblest; the mean she reduces to 
beggary ; and every nation that has accepted 
her rule has fallen into dissolution and de¬ 
cay, or otherwise hat quenched in blood the 
hideous hypocrisies which Antichrist has 
substituted for the fair and loving truths of 
God’s eternal Gospel. 

llomanism is not merely a creed or smn- 
mary of false doctrine. If it were, it might 
safely be left to the theologian, who would 
combat its errors in the aame manner that he 
combats the crude negations of Scepticism, 
the false spiritualism of Pantheism, or the 
hero-worshipping of the bastard Sociiiianisin, 
which would allow us to worship God our 
Saviour, if we would only admit tne Messiah 
to be a human person endowed with genius. 

Homanisin, on the contrary, is, in this 
world, a political and practical system, that 
strangles liberty as certainly as the boa stran¬ 
gles Inc victim round which it entwines. It 
subjugates and destroys all those vei^ liber¬ 
ties fur which the forefathers of British men 
maintained their trying but heroic contest. 
It organizes itself infallibly into a Bystem of 
despotic power, whose whole energies are bent 
on the abolition of liberty. It becomes a 
power in the Slate, and where triumphant 
the only power in the State. It strikes down 
liberty of tliought, free speech, and the free 
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FOPBaiY. 

iDiication of opinion. It strikes dawn a free 
ess. No Romanist country, in me whole 
luBtory of the world, can be pointed out 
has had a free press. ‘ A free press h impos¬ 
sible in a Romanist eountry; yet agree press 
is one of the very first essentials of that free¬ 
dom which, under God’s blessing, will yet 
carry the Divine truth into every comer of 
the globe—will let every mortal man existing 
on the face of the earth hear the glSd tidings 
of great joy—and will make evOT man 
freeman in that high sense which tne Roman 
system has never understood, nor ever son 
understand, since Rqm^sm makes man ac¬ 
countable to the prieslt and not tp the Al¬ 
mighty. Romanism, simulating, as it does, 
the essential truths of Dirine,rcvelation, is 
the death-warrant of liberty. t 
• We return, however, to mstory. Scotland 
is now an ni^cgral part of the United King¬ 
dom, and she has no reason to be ashamed of 
the part she plays in the destinies of the em¬ 
pire. She bore, in former times, much the 
same relation to £t%laud that Albigesium 
bore to the kingdABU<>l FranA, with the sin¬ 
gle exception, that 'Scotland succeeded in 
working out her Prptestant Jleforni&tion, 
wliile the South of France fell before the 
oppressive tyrqpny of the northern kingdom. 
Scotland achieved her own natiomal freedom; 
the South of Fiance did not achieve its na¬ 
tional freedom. Scotland maintained her 
national liberty, and cliose her own form of 
ecclesiastical construction; the South of 
France—which would liave bepome Protest¬ 
ant, and wlych again, to this very day,* 
woul^ become Protestant, if let alone and 
duly instructed—fell into the condition of a 
country which accepts a form of faith and 
ail order of clerg^, mrced on it by the power 
of the sword, or iusidiously extended to it by 
the power ol" policy. Scotland united freely 
with England, and both countries have 
reason to acknowledge tlic advantages; the 
South of France did not unite, but was con¬ 
quered, and thereby Jost the opportunity of 
Irauiing a faith .or of founding a nation. 
Scotland became part of Britain, with her 
free rights secured to her; the South of 
France became incorporated in such a man¬ 
ner that all the Protestant aspirations of 
France were ohliterate||^ and from not being 
Protestant, she becaiuo Rationalistic, and 
bad to pass through the stupendous horrors 
of the great llcvolution. 

But if we turn to llom.inist France, we 
find altogether a difierent story, notwithstand¬ 
ing her many revolutions, and all her un- 
happy bloodshed. Even in our own day we 
havo heard patriotic songs in honour of 
^ Charles X. sung on his birth-day in the thea- 
tres;—wc have seen him in ei^le, and a new 
dynasty establi^ed by force of arms;—we 
have seen Louis Philippe king of tlie Frencli, 
and again Louis Philippas a refugee in Eng¬ 
land ;—we have seen a^pnblic established 
by force of arms, amid the universal accla¬ 
mations of the nation, and again the same 
Republic abolished by the musketry of the ^ 
Prc.sident, who is voted Emperor for a time by 
millions of the same Republicaiis;—we have 
seen the illustrious Arago, who wiA a mem¬ 
ber of the Provisional Govefnmeiit, deprived 
of tlie position which the whole civilized 
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irorld wcQld have accorded as his right, and 
only reinstated because the scorn of Europe 
' would l^ave followed' his dismissal, and the 
hearty Welcome of tme fellowship would 
have aw&ited the aged wliilosopher wherever 
science is known or manhood respectedwe 
have seen Michelet, and Cousin, and Victor 
Hugo under the ban of the new Imperial des. 

' potism-^the free thought and the free press 
of the nation utterly prostrated, and Govern, 
ment, byca standing army, professedly cata. 
hlished, end actually reali?.e(L 
‘ France has nev^ known Ihc value of free 
speech, nor the fmistknable safety of fre-' 
public lieeting in any number of speakers or 
auditors. All the rulers that France has ever 
had have bcui tinged with the insane propen¬ 
sity to govern, si u they knew every inim's 
business better than he does himself. “ 'I'he' 
king reigns, hut does not govern," is the uni¬ 
versal deliverance of all free nations; and if 
France will nut, or cannot, learn this most 
necessary truth, she must blunder on, with 
Seylla on the one ha'nd, and Cliaryhdis on 
the other—tht'iron roch-oCeiespotisin, or the 
whi^pool of revolution. Even under Louis 
Philippe's Goverameot—which was the only 
^proach to a constitutional government that 
France has ever had—twenty persons dared 
not meet together to talk over llieir grievances 
without the interference of the police; and 
now the very .shadow of liberty would he shot 
at, because, forsooth, the Emperor wilhs it so. 
Were we in France, instead of in llvitaiii, wo 
^ dare not address our rf-adets as w'c have done, 

* and they dare not peruse ov.r essay. Wo 
should he arrested, and they would Vc dis¬ 
persed at the point of the Emperor’s bayonets. 
The practical question ip always tlie real 
question at last; and the fact is, that, we have 
such a habitual eqjoymcnt of pr^clic.il libevty 
in this country, that we are apt to look on it 
as a matter of course—to forget its value, and 


to forget the struggles by wh,^h it was pur- 
chased by our forefathers. Liberty is almost 
a worn-out theme; it excites no emotion,be¬ 
cause it incurs no danger; and as a force can 
never exhibit its power except when it meets 
with opposition, so the love of liberty lies 
dormant with lu, because, if brought into 
play, it would oiuy vagufly battle in a bound¬ 
less atmosphere where nothing opposed its 
pro^ss. nut if we w-erc in Spain, or Italv, 
or France, or Catholic Germany, we should 
iindjurselves very inconveniently w'alled up 
by restrictions whidi would make our Biitish ; 
blood boil with indignation, and our British ' 
memories revert to the customs of our honii>:' 
AVj should SCO in Spam the schools of medi¬ 
cine shut up ill 1830, because they created, 
materialists, heretics; and revolutionists—so' 
at least said the priests and Ferdinand VII.; 
—W'e should see in France the whole press 
muzzled, the sword ti iuniphant, and the peo¬ 
ple prostrate—the little I’rotestant congrega¬ 
tions of the South suppressed and abolished 
—and all that can be called liberty, abso¬ 
lutely exting?iiahed;—wc shoula see in l*o- 
manist Germany, Gervinus sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment Air writing a philosophical treatise 
on the political tendL-iicics of the age;—and 
in that blessed laud of darkness called Italy, 
where bigotry is still backed by the demotic 
'.power of the civil ruier, we should see Fran¬ 
cesco and iiosa Madiai shut up in a dungeon, 
for the unpardonable oflence of reading their 
Bible. On the whole, therefore, we have 
some reason to congratulate ourselves that 
Britain is Britain, and not France—not 
Spain—not Baden—not Tuscany, but Bri¬ 
tain ; and some reason to remember that 
Brit&in is Britain, because there were men 
in other days who, animated by iheiinmort.'il 
genius of patriotism, flung tbcir all into their 
country’s cause, and stood or fell for their 
couu!i\'s hoi'ouv. 


feltsiastkal Affairs. 

THE CHURCiI AND HER MINISTERS. 


How frequently do we hear of the 
Church! The churcli is mentioned 
every day throughout the country, and 
in almost every part of the world. Nor 
is this wonderful, when W'e consider 
what great things God has spoken of 
his church in reference to time and 
, eternity. How much is implied in the 
words of Hie Apostle, when he says of 
the Most High, “Unt<t>him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus thrott^hout 
a1] ages, world wiHiout end," Eph. iii. 
21. God is glorified in the church 
when her members are “rooted and 
grounded in love;" when “ Christ 
dwells in their hearts by faith;" and 
“ when they are strengthened with 


might by his Spirit in the inner man,” 
Eph. iii. 1C, 17. lie is glorified when 
his people “ comprehend, with all 
saints, and know the love of Cln ist, 
which passetli knowledge, so .‘hs to be 
“ filled with all the fulness of God," 
Eph. iii. 18,19. Wc read that " Clirist ‘ 
loved the church, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
itand thus “ present it to himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot, or 
\mnkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish,” 
Eph. V. 25—27. 

Such is the “church of the living 
God,” to whom it is said, “The Gen¬ 
tiles shall sec thy righteousness, and 
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all kingjj tby glory; and thou slialt^e plead the authority of th<|fNow Testa- 
called by a new name, which the mouth jncnt for national churches,'as we can 
of the Lord shall name,” Isa. Ixii. 2. plead that authbl'ity forasueh aS are 
Andjihen was this prophecy fulfilled, congre^atiffinal. Nor can^t be proved, 
but when Barnabas ana Saul" spent a from the New Testament, that the 
whole year at Antioch, where they word church ever signifies cither the 
“ taught a gseat multitude,” and where clergy, or the place in which Chris- 
" the disciples were fost called Curis- tians assemble to ivorship^dod, and 
tinns,” Acts xi. 20. There Barnabas hear the Gospel preached; although 
“saw the grace of God,” aid “was some havetbeen, and perhaps still are, 
glad,” while “much people '«fas added of a dificrent opinion. Well avwire of 
unto the Lord,” the Head of “Ids the improper.u|e*of the term church in 
body,” the church,” and “the shop- his time, I’yiidaferejecteddt altogether, 
herd and bishop of soids.” Bntfthough and invariably rendered the original 
such was tlic character of tbc churcb, word, congregation. * 'ISius, in bis 
when under theguidaitcc of the aposllps, translation of the New Testament, w e 
S\. Paul foretold the rise of Antichrist, read,* concerning an ofTending brother, 
uheii there wopld be “ a foUiug aw'ay” “ If he hear not them, tell it unto the 
from her original purity and simplicity; congregation; and If he hear not the 
when many would “depart from the cotigreg.ation,»takc him as an heathen 
faith” once delivered to the saints, man, an d .a m iblicam” Matt, xviii. 17. 
“ giving heed to se^icing spirits,” or In like maniiSr we read, in tjiis vene- 
false teachers. In describing these,he ruble translation, “Paul, bj'*vocation 
t)bservcs that they would “forbid to the Apostle of Jesus Christ, through 
marry, and command to abstain from the will'of God, and brother Sostcncs, 
moats, which God hath created to be lutto tbc congregation of .God which is 
received with thanksgiving by those .'it Corinthum;” and “Paul, Silvanus, 

w'ho believe ami know tlie trutli,” 1 ami Timotheus, unto tbe congregation 

Tim. iv. 1—;{. Let us, therefore, con- of the'rhcssaloni.ans, in God tbe Father, 
tenqilate the church and her ministers and in tbe Lord Jcsfi.s Christ.” . But 

in primitive times, that we may sec ^wbilc \he term chnrcli, in the New 

how'*shc afterwards IV.ll from her ori- Testament, most frc(|uei]tly si gnifi es a 
ginal state, so as to %eed thift rcforina- distinct congregation of professing 
lion for whicli the faithful sighed in Christians, it also means the %vliolu 
'vain, but which she at lenglb obtaiuefl body, of believers in Christ, of what- 
liy the instnunciitality ol‘ Wjdifle, c\er nation. Thus it is said of our 
11 us,4, Jerome of Prague, Luther, and blessed Lord, tb^tt “be is the head of 
otluT holy men of blessed and im- tlie body, the church, tliAt in all things 
mortal memory. he might have the preeminence,” Col. 

In speaking of the church, wc find i. 18. This is what we call the church 
that the term cederia, most frequently militant, as all her members ha\c to 
translated church, in the nineteenth “ fight the good light of faith,” in order 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles is to “ long hold on eternal life,” where- 
translated “ assembly.” There it evi- unto they ara^alled. This general 
dently signifies an assembly of the body of professing Christians is called 
people, whether lawful or unlawful, the visible ebureb, because it appears 
In the New' Testament, however, it in the world as a witness for God, and 
generally denotes a single congregation Christ, and tlie religion of tbc Gospel, 
of Christians, or society of the faithful which all men ought to embrace and 
in Christ; ns, “the church at .lerusalem, profess. It is also called the Catholic 
the thurcli at Antioofe, the churches or universal church, because every par- 
Ihroiigboul all Judea, Galilee, andSa- ticular church of true believers makes 
maria,” who are spoken of as “walking a part of it, and because Christ jjs the 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- centre of unity, to whom aU his true 
fort of the Holy Spirit,” Acts ix. 31. disciples are gathered by the preaching 
Now Judea, Gamee, and Samaria, were of the Gospel, and united by faith and 
provinces, or countries; but we never love. Christ is the head of his fol- 
read of the church of Judea, or the lowers, and they are in some hi^py 
church of Samaria, or the .church of measure acquainted with his character, 
Galilee, as we elsewhere read of “ the and with their duty towards him. To 
Church of England,” and “ the Church him they look as theiT common Lord, 
of Scotland.” No one, therefore, can Hedeemcr, and Saviour, saying, with 
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Peter, Lord, to whom can we ^o’** 
thou hast the words of eternal fife. 
And wc believe and use .sure that thou 
art the Chifjist, the Son of* the Jiving 
God,” John Vi. G8, 69. 

Now .this catholic or universe church 
is not the Church of Rome. There was 
a church,at Jerusalem, and perhaps 
several more in Judea, before the 
Church of B»me existed. ^The latter 
wa.s cwiginally but one society, or con¬ 
gregation, without ?uiy. control over 
others, as isipvidciit m,m ilie epistle of 
Clement, one of her early bishops, or 
elders, to the dmrch at Corinth. In 
writing to that church, Clement assumes 
no authority over it. Ho treaj^- it as 
perfectly independent of his own, ex¬ 
porting and beseeching its members, 
with nil humility, calling upon them to 
obey the word of the L^^ , and to 
follow irbose examples tJi'^^ety which 
arc found in the Holy Scriptures. In 
that epistle Clement never speaks of 
the church at Corinth as patt of the 
Church of Romo, nor does he call its 
members Roman Catholics. There is 
nothing of the kind in any part of his 
epistle. And, indeed, how could the 
Church of Rome exist oitt of Home ? ur 
what right could she have to ^ive her 
name to a Cltrlsfian church in an^ 
other city or country? S^e had no 
more right to do this than the church 
of Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, 
or Tyre had; none of which churches 
probably ever thou|^bt of doing so. 
And it is. very likely that, when mis¬ 
sionaries from «Rome w^'re at first in¬ 
strumental in forming churches in other 
cities and countries, as they w'ere in 
Britain, the name of the mother church 
was given to none of them, and that 
they bare no other na.mcs than those 
of Christ, and of the places in which 
ihey assembled. 

Now, while we deny that the Church 
of Rome either is, or can be, the 
catholic or universal church, we are of 
opiuion that the church is not built 
upon St. Peter more than upon the 
rest of the apostles. In support of 
this opinion we refer to the words of 
St, jPaul, where he says to the Ephe¬ 
sians, Ye are built upon the founder 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief comer* 
at^e,” Eph. ii. 20. But it ma,f be 
said. Does not our Lord express him¬ 
self thus: ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will «build my church?" 
^nch, undoubtedly, - are the words of 
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Chiist; but what does he n^ean by 
“this rock?” He means, I am per¬ 
suaded, the truth which Peter had just 
confessed. Our Lord had asked his 
dsciple.s, “ Wlrora say ye what I am ? 
And Simon Peter answered and said. 
Thou art the Christ, th^ Son of the 
living God.” Then, in allusion to 
Peter’s name, which signifies “a stone,” 
or a rock, his Divine Master said, 
“ Upon this rock ’’ (meaning that which 
l^eter had pointed out by his confes¬ 
sion) “ I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Now the doctrine of Peter 
W{is also that uCT the other apostles ; 
and hence wc read of “ the new ‘JeiM- 
salem,” or the Christian church, as 
having “twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb,” Rev. xxi. 14. What can 
be more childish, senseless, and un- 
scriptural, than the notion, that tlie 
church universal rests upon the person 
or authority of a mere man ? On the 
contrary, the church is gathered in the 
name, and by the authority of Christ. 
She stands on the atonement, and rests 
upon the merits of her Redeemer, for 
her being and wcU-being, for the favour 
of God, and fer life everlasting. Hence 
“ the gates of hell,” the power of death, 
and tho'invisibk; world prevail not 
against her, so as to swallow her up. 
•But if oui’ Lord did speak of Peter in a 
personal sense, and not of the truth 
which he confessed, where was the 
foundation of the church after Peter’s 
death? We know that when he died 
the gates of the unseen world, or state 
of tlie dead, opened to receive him, and 
prevailed tigainst him. If ii be said 
that Peter Lves in his successors, and 
that therefore every bishop of Rome is 
St. Peter, we deny that such is the 
fact; and wp ask why our Lord did 
not mention those pretended succes¬ 
sors as well as Peter hiinsclf? The 
proper answer is, that they were neither 
intended, nor so much as thought of on 
the oecasion;* and that the Romish 
dhetrine is at variance with the word 
of God, which says, “ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor. ill. 11. And 
what does St. Peter himself say on this 
.subject? Adverting to the w«)rd of 
God, by Ismah the prophet, Peter says, 
“ It is contained in the Scripture, Be¬ 
hold I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, 
elect, precious; and he that believeth 
on him shall not be ashamed. Unto 
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yon, tlier^fore, vfho believe be is pre^ *apostles.” Now tbes6 Sfrvants of 

cious: but uuto tboae wbo are dis- Christ, as apostles, had no snee^saors, 

obedient, the stone which the builders it being impossible* that they shontld. 

rejected, is become the chief of the The apostles were personrAly chosen 

comer* and a stone of stumbling, and and called by Christ himself to attend 

a rock of offence,” 1 Peter ii. 6—8. upon him while he continued on earth, 

Respecting ^he primitive church, I and to be witnesses of his resurrection 

shall only further observe, that it wlls from the dead, and of his^ ascension 

no4 established by human laws, or in into heaven. Hence it was necessary 

any way indebted to the civih magi- to the apostjeship of St. PJnl, that he 

strate for its support. “ My kiil^doni,” should have “ seen the Lord ” after his 

says our Lord, ” is not of this world ;• resurrection. Surf, then, was the cha- 
if my kingdom were of this world, then racter and such^the qunliAcatious of 

would ray servauts light, that I sSiould the apostles, that when they had fl- 

not he delivered to the Jews: but now nishetl their course of*se»vice, none 


is my kingdom nol Irodi hence,” John 
xvili. SG. It was “ .i kingdom set up 
by the (lod of heaven,” as the prophet 
Daniel describes it, “a stone cut out 
without hands,” but destined to become 
“a great mountain,” that should “fill 
the whole earth.” This was not effected 
by human might, or worldly power, 
hut by the protidence of God, the 
Spirit of his grace, ami the power., of 
Divine truth. For more than tlyee 
hundred years after the death of Clirist, 
all the princes of the world, the secular 
rulers ami magistrates, of every dc- 
.scription, being \rorshippers of idols, 
were opposed to the churcB, and sought 
to destroy her. No earthly monarch 
drew’ his sword in licr defence, or 


could supply their place. St. Paul 
mentiotiif, “secondly, prophets;” and 
though prophesying has variotis mean¬ 
ings, we aic probably to understand 
by “ prophets ” tiiuse who, like Agabus, 
were enablft^^j) foretell future events. 
In the next pla^e, the apostle nmnti<iis 
“teacliers,” including, no doubt, the 
bishops, or overseers of the church, of 
w'hom it fs required as a qualification 
of their office, that they should be 
“apt to teach.” By “miracles” are 
doubtless to be niulcrs^od persons 
enabled to work “ signs and wonders,” 
as were the apostles IheVnselvcs. And 
\^at can “ gifts of healings " signify, 
but those who were‘enabled, in a mi¬ 
raculous iivanncr, to heal the sick. 


enacted Laws in her favour, until Con- 
.stanline embraced Christianity, <abont 
the year of our Lord 312; and viliat he 
did for the church bad a tendency to 
corrupt, wonken, and enslave her. But, 
under the go^enimciit of her glorilied 
Head, when the princes of this w'orld 
werii against her, the church increased 
so as to fill the earth with her children. 


“ Helps'” may denote the evangelists, 
who assisted tlie apostles in various 
w ay.s. “ ffovernments ” have been ex¬ 
plained to signify jiersons who pre¬ 
sided in Christian assemblies to pre¬ 
serve order. As to “tliversities of 
tongues,” alCliough the Church of Rome 
professes to have the power of working 
miracles, her advocates never tell us of 


Hence Tertullian, about the year 200, 
was enabled to say to the rulers of his 
time, “ We arc but of yesterday, and 
have already fdled all youi- empire. 
We leave you nothing but your temples. 
Calculate the number of your armies : 
the Christians of one province would 
exceed it. If such a multitude of men 
as we arc should suddenly remove to 
some remote extremity of the worldt 
yc would be terrified at the solitude in 
which ye ivould find yourselves 
placed, and look in vain for subjects to 
govern. Almost all the citizens of 
nearly all cities are Christians.” 

Having thus spoken of the church, 
I now proceed to say something of her 
ministers in primitive times. St. Paul, 
speaking of those whom “ God hath 
set in the church," mentions “first. 


their missionaries going to the heathen 
prepared for thek^vork by the miracu¬ 
lous gift of tongues. They arc all 
obliged to learn foreign languages in 
the same laborious way as other mis* 
sionarios do; and since miraculous 
power is not given to save the time 
and trouble of learning languages, we 
conclude that the Church of Rome is 
as destitute of it in every other respect, 
and has no teal miracle to boast of^ 
But what I wish more especially to 
observe, respecting the miuislers of 
the church in primitive times, is this, 
that they w'ere not placed above one 
another, so as to exercise dominion 
over their brethren. We cannot find, 
in the New Testament, that*God hath 
set in the church, popes, cardinals, 
archbishops, lord bishops, abbots and 
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priors, arqjideacons, and so on. Eveit 
the ApoBtles had “ not dominion ’’ over 
the faith'oF their* hrathren, hut 'were 
“ helpers their joy.” Atn? what 
does Peter say to “ the ciders ” or 
ministers of his day ? He says, “ Feed 
the flock of God, taking the oversight 
thereof,rnpt as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being examples to the 
flock,” 2 Wjt. V. 2, 3. Yqt Dr. Milner, 
in speaking ol the church to which he 
belonged, observes tlfeat, “Each Catholic 
is subjects to his pftstor, each pastor 
.submits to his bishop, and each bishop 
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Acknowledges the supremacy of the 
successor of St. Peter, in matters of 
faith, morality, and spiritual juris¬ 
diction.” Letter xvi.p. 191. Now this 
is directly opposed to the comifiand of 
Christ, when correcting the ambition 
of the sons of Zebedee, ^att. xx. 25 — 
‘M. Ilis words are, “ Be not ye called 
Rabbi; for one is your Master, earen 
Christi; and all ye are brethren,” Matt, 
xxiii. ft. Such were the ministers of 
, the true church in priinitwe limes. 

Ldngrovf Cottage. .^OUN HUT.JIKR. 
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BRITISH MISSIONS. 

To the Editor of the Christian Witness. 


Sir, —I have long wished*for an op¬ 
portunity of calling the attention of 
uor pastors, deacons, and membcrN to 
the subject of British Missions. 'I'lie 
appcarance*bf Mr. 'rhompson’s letter 
OB the cover of this month’s Witxmsss, 
togclher with your owu retnarks on 
it, have induced‘me to attempt it noV. 
You say truly, “Soraethiiig should he 
done.” Our secretaries, trcasiwers, 
and committees say, “ Something must 
be done.” And it now remains for 
our ministers and churches to say, 
“ Something shall ha done,”. 

Mr. Thompson’s suggestion is a good 
one, but I have no hope of seeing it 
carried out. The chairmen of the 
Union, and those other gentlemen 
whose position in the body would give 
weight and iuflueiiae,.to anything they 
might say, as “ deputations to the non 
contributing churches,” are either not 
inclined 'to undertake such work, or 
not able to do it from the overwhelm¬ 
ing press of public engagements. If 
such deputations could be obtained, 1 
have no doubt that they would stimu¬ 
late the churches, augment the re¬ 
sources of the Missions, and gain for 
thim a much higher place in the gene¬ 
ral esteem of our people^ than they 
hare hitherto enjoyed. 

But why. Sir, should deputations be 
iieces.sary? Why should the wealth 
of the church be wasted in journeys 
that mig^t be avoided ? Why should 
^^tninisters havc^o leave their homes 
^nd their own proj>er spheres of labour, 


and to submit to toils and trealment 
not ahvays the raosi delicate or kind, 
to* urge on their own brethren to do 
that which is no more the duly of the 
visitors than of the A'isited? The 
reason why such things should be ne¬ 
cessary it Would probably puzslc tho 
most ingenious man amongst ns to 
give ; hut the reason wliy they are ne¬ 
cessary, just lies in the nfllictivc fact, 
1 hat more than a thousand of our churches 
every year refuse to join their brethren in 
the support of their mvn Missions. 

When, in the year 4840, it was re¬ 
solved that the plan of simultaneous 
collections should he recommended to 
the body, much was said in favour 
of the plan, and bright were the che¬ 
rished hopes of its successful working. 
The arguments have not yet been 
answ'ered; and, alas! the hopes have 
not yet been realized. The history of 
the movement reflects a deep disgrace 
upon the denomination; and the entv 
mies of our principles arc not slow to 
point to it as an illustration of our 
isolation and disjointed working. Here 
•are the statistics of the matter, “ from 
the first day until now.” 


Year. 

! 

Number of 
CoDtiibuting 
Churches. 

Tolrd Amount 
Colloctoil. 

1840 

136 

jg2,124 13 5 

1844 

213 

2.778 17 7 

1842 

239 

2,972 19 9 

1843 

24.9 

3,352 13 4 

1844 

311 

4,224 14 Hi 

1844> 

304 

5,585 12 8 



B^nsn uiHsioiv. 


Year. 

%tumhcr of 



Contributing 

Total Amount 


OfaiirchOH. 

OoUcctcd. 


1846 . 

298 

X’M45 14 

2 

181-7 

375 

5,019 19 

7 

1818 

332 

4,:J84 6 

A 

1849 

3^1 

4,9,>5 15 

7 

1850 

318 

4.79 !■ 16 

6 

1851 

307 

•I,7.54' 14 

1 

18.12 

292 

6 11 

1H5:{ 

278 

4,817 ^ 

1 

1854- 

273 

4.435 9 

3 

. _ 

_ _ _ 

1 

_ 
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Fi'iini Lliis tcahiilar statement it ap- 
|»Mrs that the niimlmr of eoUcctiiij; 
cLiirclics ^vent on gradually increasing 
for*fi\»ycars; that in 18l.'j the largest 
amfiinit was collected; that in 1817 the 
greatest nnmher'of dmrchvs united in 
the movement; that for the last six 
yell’s the numher of contributing 
churches has been gradhally declining; 
and that in the year just closed tlie 
itiimher uhich collected was less than 
it has hcen^n any year since Itl-i;}. 

Although the number of contributing 
churehes does not differ uidcly in'se- 
vcral consecutive years, it must not bo 
hence inferred that the number has 
been always or mauily made up of the 
citurclifs. Some of the churches 
have collected only once during the 
lifbicii years, some tvricc, some three 
times, and so on till you reach the high¬ 
est nuiuhev, though certainly not more ■ 
than a dozen, if as many, have col¬ 
lected all the lifteen limes. 

It is hiirdlypossible to Ipcak with 
ahsoliile accuracy on the relative pro¬ 
portion between the churches which 
do, and those which do not collect in 
any given year; because our statis¬ 
tical returns are made upon no deter¬ 
mined principle. Sometimes the num¬ 
ber given includes those churches only 
which are in fellowship w'ith the 
County Associations, or are otherwise 
recognised by the body; at other times 
t he number iuclndcs many beside these. 
Sometimes the number refers only to 
chundics, at other tim«s it refers to 
places of w'Orship. When places (X 
wtn-ship arc meant, school-rooms and 
other preaching stations arc sometimes 
ijicluded, sometimes not. Then, again, 
the various designations by which we 
are called furnish another ground of 
confusion; ns Independents, Congrega- 
tionalists, Calvinists, &c., are some¬ 
times given as so many distinct deno¬ 
minations, and sometimes they arc all 
thrown together and. given as one. 


And, moreover, the figures sometimes 
refer to England only, .sometimes to 
England and Wales,' and suiActunes'to 
“ the lioited Kingdom.” ^ 

In Year Book for 1855 we have the 
following numbers: 

C'ougrcgational churches in 
the United Kingdom ^ •>. 2,140 
Chapels and buildings for 

worship,.^ . 2,780 

Whereas Mr. Mann, in the Catsaii 
Iteturns, has givem hs belonging to the 
Independents, ” j 

Chapels pnd places of wor- 
sliip, in England am? Wales, 
actually opened March 00, 

18.5\.3,244 

In the Cemiis Retvrns there arc 
many places included'that wo should 
not owni as heJonging to the Inde¬ 
pendents a Lglh and the numbers 
given in the Fclrr iiooh there arc sonic 
included wliosc occupants have so little 
fellowship with the body, that wc 
could not‘reasonably expect their co¬ 
operation in the support and extension 
of our Missions. In dcfi'.rence tt) con¬ 
siderations of this hind, ’ ' us from the 
above numbers in the Year Book set 
aside GK) churches, and'780 congrega¬ 
tions. ‘riicn wc shall have ■ l,!i00 
churches, and 2,000 congregations, to 
which the appeal is annually made, by 
the JSoard of British Missions, fur the 
evangelization of onr countrymen, and 
from which nvi more than 300 responses 
are receir-ed. 

In order that the real.state Pf the 
ease may be soon, let me take the first 
twelve of the English counties, in 
alphabetical order; and comiiarc Ibe 
number of collections made for British 
Missions in October, 18.54, in each 
county, with the Jinmbor of places of 
worship as given in the curreflt Year 
Book. 


Bedfordshire. . 
Berkshire . . . 
Buckiii|!hamshirc 
Cambridgeshire. 
ChesluTe . . . 
Cornwall . . . 
Cumberland . . 
Derbyshire . . 
Devonshire . . 
Dorsetshire . . 
Durham . • . 
Essex . . . 


Pl.oces of 
Worship. 


29 

40 

40 

4,1 

58 

85 

29 

40 

168 

61 

26 

150 




iColluulinns. 

' 3~ 

0 
6 
2 
3' 

<2 
0 
5 
IS 
10 
1 • 


Hove wc have, in these twelve conn- 
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ties, 740 'iVlurcs of worship furnishing 
to BriiiHh hlissions, in 1853-4, alto¬ 
gether silty-fonr cOlkctions! 111680 
figures, however, are not strictly ac¬ 
curate ; because, in the larger number, 
all village chapels are included; in the 
smaller number'they are n»)t always 
countedf a?ren though collections were 
made in them. Take, for instance, the 
countv ol* Derby. The Report of 
Brittsli Missions Ijor 1854 represents 
the contributions of^“ Derbyshire ” in 
live lines, *hus: 

Belpcr . . . ..£'3 10 

Derby smd Villapie Stations 2b‘ 2 0 
Ditto London-road Chapel 3 10 0 

lleanor.2' 6 6 

Rcptoii and Barrow . . '3 18 5 

• In ordinary Calculations the above 
would be put down asffivc collectii)j!K, 
■vfhereas tho serond li ne rep resents six 
collections, and the latJt, Inic two. Now 
as the'buildings in which these village 
collections were made, are all included 
in the number of places of ■fcovship re¬ 
turned, it would he htit jus! to count 
the collections made in them in any 
comparison made betwreu the nninber 
of chapels belonging to the body, and 
the number of collections made by it 
in support of its own Missiohs. I am 
thus particular o*ii the point hccausJ 1 
do uot w'aut “to make 04 ! a case,” or 
to represent the thing worse ihan<it is. 
There is, indeed, no need for that; for 
put in the most favourable light that 
truth would sanction, it is had enough. 
After all the, additions to the collections 
have been made that oau be made 011 
the above principle of calculation, I 
fear tho relative numbers will be very 
little altered, as many ol’ our churches 
have no village stations at all, and 
most of those whirfi. have, have never. 
trained the people at them to syste¬ 
matic effort in Support, of our own 
Societies. Apart from statistics alto¬ 
gether, here is this astounding fact, 
that in the year 1843-4, the whole 
county of Cambridge collected only 
4/. 10*., and the whole county of Duiv 
ham only fifteen shillings / * in Wpport 
of^he Missions which are formed espe- 
cimly for the evangelisation of our 
fellow subjects in Rnglsad, Ireland, 
and the Colonies. What docs it mean ? 

• To prevent misunderstaudinLit may he 
woted here, that the county of Cambridge 
contributed to the three Societies, in the form 
of subscrij^ions and doutilions, during the 
year, a total of £16 12s. 2d., and the county 
of Durham Ss., in addition to the sums men¬ 
tioned in the text. 


BBADISTO. 

What is the cause, what 1h* cure, of 
this melancholy state of things ? More 
on these, and other cognate points, if 
yon, Sir, permit me, next mont^. 

John Cohbin. 

4, Man/uis Villas, Islington, 

June 7th, 1855. , 

t _ 

ON LIGHT HEADING. 

One «f tlic principal features that 
characterise Ihc present era is the 
. general taste for wbat is termed light 
reading, particularly novels and other 
fictitious tales. We propose to glance 
cursorily at the subject in its mf»rc 
^irominent phtfses, in order, if pos.sible, 
to ascertain the cause of thi&'inrfnlal 
appetite, and also thp utility or other¬ 
wise of this species of composition. 

Works ol‘fiction appear to have been 
common from vcmole antiquity. The 
ancient apologues so universally po¬ 
pular in oriental countries, the parables 
of Holy W ril, ajid the classic fables of 
ACsop -and Pluednis, wer» of thLs de¬ 
scription ; uamcly, l)ricf fictitious nar- 
ratj\cs, generally enshrining some im¬ 
portant truth, ’in Pei-cia, Arabia, and 
India they often assumed a more elabo¬ 
rate and allegorical form; of which the 
‘'Arabian •Nights’ Entertainments’’ 
present examples. The stories of 
“Doubhn, the*' Physician,” and of 
“ Aladdin’.s (jenii of the Ring and 
Lamp,” contain each its separate 
moral. The former tale show's tJ}e ad¬ 
vantage of temperance and exercise to 
health; and the latter, the omnipo¬ 
tence of union—the ring—and know'- 
ledge—the lamp—in accomplishing 
great undertakings. In our own 
country, fables have been in existence 
for many ages; as the old national 
legends of IMnce Arthur, etc., testify. 
Fiction assumed a more classical form 
when Move’s “Utopia” and Sidney’s 
“Arcadia” made their appearance; a 
style imitated and improved on, in 
later times, by Addison, in his “ Vision 
of Mirza,” etc.; and by Johnson, in 
the “ Eastern Talcs ” in the “ Rambler,” 
^nd “Rasselas,” which'itank as stan¬ 
dard works. The most popular prose 
fictions, comic and serious (not classed 
as novels), are Cervantes' inimitable 
romance, “Don Quixote,”* Runyan’s 

• The French poet Scarron, about tbe time 
of our Commonwealth, produced his “ Comic 
Romance,'* and the novelist, Le Sage, some¬ 
what later (about the begiiming of the eight¬ 
eenth centuiy), his “ Gil Bias " and “ Devil 
on Two Sticks,” slight imitations of “ Don 
Qdixote." 
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Pilgritif’s Process ” and “ Holy Waf,” 
and De Poe’* “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
With regard to the modern novel, 
strictly so called, Richardson and 
Ficldftig may be said to have been the 
originators (about a.d. 1740) of that 
class of wri^^ng in this country; the 
former in his “Pamela,” “ClariSsa 
Harlowe,” and “Sir (Charles Grandi- 
son,” and the latter in his Joseph 
Andrew's” and “Tom .Tones,’*u3ually 
styled “the first of English novels.#’ 
To tlu'se succeeded many similar pro¬ 
ductions by Smollett, Sterne, M%,cken- 
zie, Beckford, Horace Walpole, Gold¬ 
smith, Dr. Moore, M(fnk Lewis, Ra^l- 
clfffe,^ Godwin, Burney, Edgeworth, 
Cumberland, and others; all, perhaps, 
inferior to the racfs-d'u'uvre the “ T'la- 
rissa” and “Tom Jones’’ of the two 
first-named airthors, in talent, and 
many of them highly exceptionable on 
the score of morality. I’fissing by a 
shoal of names, we arrive at tliat of 
Sip Walter Scott, the founder of the 


|tS;Al|[NG. 

* Scott or the elder novelistf. He com¬ 
bines the stern painting of nature pe¬ 
culiar to Crabbfej’the podt, with'the 
abi*U]itness And occasIonf|J. pathos of 
Sterne. He sketches hmnan nature as 
it appears among the vulgar, and fre¬ 
quently in its more vcpnlsive aspects, 
and introdUbes the dialeof: nf the ca¬ 
naille far raorte than is always agree¬ 
able. Sonje of his characters are cari¬ 
catures, and most of the illustrations 
are so. It is-p|p1)able that this latter 
circumstance has greatly ^Idcd to his 
popularity with the masses, who ap¬ 
preciate and relish a ricticidous etching 
bevond cvervthiiig, and care not for the 
reality ,of the tales, so that they arc 
seasoned with a spice of burlesque. He 
is unquestionably the*man for tlic niul- 
titudo; and Dackens—Dickens is still 
tbc rage,Kip l\(is ^eeif the case for the 
last sixteen years or more. JJouglas 
Jcrrold and \V. M. 'riiacV.cray, whom 
we notice last, arc literary ‘jcribhlers 
and liuiiioristN, and rank next to 


modern historical romance. In Jnlv, 

1811, Scott published “ Wavcrley,’’ aiio- 
nyinonsly, which at once became po¬ 
pular. and w as followed by a series of 
similar works, with a rapidity unex¬ 
ampled in tbc annuls tif literalnvc. 
Volume followed volume, till the cri¬ 
tics seemed taken by sturm,*nnd the 
author left tbc reviewer far in the rear. 
Unlike many of his predecessors, Scott* 
was highly moi-al, and the creations of 
his genius w'cre at times clothed in the 
drapery of a gnrgcous eloquence, com¬ 
posed of “thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” as in “Ivanhoe,” 
and, at other times, as in the “ Heart 
of Mid Lothian,” etc., there were a 
beauty, simplicity, and pathos that 
melted all hearts. All the elder no¬ 
velists vanished in thick darkness bc- 


Dickens in popularity among the lower 
classes. The mania for novel reading, 
the idolatry of Dickons, and the at¬ 
tachment to “ Punch,” may all be ac¬ 
counted^ for hjfthc facl that mankind 
^ve an innate love of the new, the 
marvelIo\is, and the comic; and the 
gratification of that passion only fos- 
terti the craving for more. 

We next have to consider the utility 
of works of this description: “ Cui 
bono?” “That is the question.” The 
human mind, like the body, must have 
food. The problem to* be solved is, 
whiit sort ‘of food Ls most proper ? 
Light reading, such as the above, is 
composed principally of literary 
flowers. A mind constantly devouring 
srich and only sui^ provision can never 
be robust. AVhat then must be tlie 


fore the rising orb of Abbotsford, and 
the mighty rain&trel of the north 
reigned lord of the ascendant. Alas! 
the luminary, brilliant as it was, set at 
length in clouds. Adversity, intense 
mental exertion, and disease broke 
down the strength of the magician efe 
he had reached the premature goal of 
three score and one. Among living 
romancers, Lytton Bulwer is considered 
to approach nearest to Scott; but he is 
more nrtifleial, and less moral. He is 
much read in the upper and more 
wealthy of the middle classes. Charles 
Dickens, whose works we next propose 
to glance a^is the originator of a style 
of fiction d^erent from that of either 


result, when, as is sometimes the case, 
there arc poisonous weeds intermixed 
—the nightshade and the hemlock of 
profanity and vice? The currents of 
hfe will become tainted at the fountain- 
bead, and moral disease will ensue. 
We regard the iHorilinate and rxelusive 
perusal of such woiks as a great# ob¬ 
struction to tbe mental 'vigour, and 
frequently a great curse tt) the social 
welfare of the community. W'hcii Addi¬ 
son started his “Spectators,’’ they 
made their appearance daily on the 
breakfast-tables of the citizens of that 
period. The influence of •those im¬ 
mortal papers on tlTe morals of the 
nation is said to have been most sain- 
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tary. At ay events, there was an out- ‘' 
ward improvement Are “ David Cop- 
pcrficld,” Bleak Mouse," “ St Cilos 
and St James," and “Punch,'’ |jkely 
to produce a similar result? We have 
been much struck with the marvellous 
amount of small talk contained in 
many of lh§,se tales. There are whole 
pages of balderdash for one sentence 
of common' sense. There is more 
massive thought conccntr.atod in any 
ten pages of Lord“'^^aepu’s “Novum 
Organum,” qt Locke’h “ Essay on the 
Human Uncierstanding,” than is dif¬ 
fused over all'the works of Dickons 
and Jcrrold united; there are more 
genius and learning displayed la Mil- 
ton’s prose works than in all the novels 
evtant in the thrfic kingdoms. 

We have not noticed pamiihlets,- 
poetastry, and other ephemeral pro¬ 
ductions, included undtir tJic head of 
light reading. We have suniidcd tlic 
alarm against the literary plague, .and 
regard not at present the 'compara¬ 
tively harmless catarrh. We have at¬ 
tacked the enemy in his principal 
stronghold; the ontposts may be as¬ 
sailed at leisure. We liftnp ourvoice, 
feeble though it be (would that it were 
trumpet-tongued!), ag.ainst this crying 
iintioiial mania, tnat is eating out tile 
virile iuttdlcct of England, and creating 
a race of sentimental drivellers an(i 
simpletons. Such productions ns those 
we have animadverted on are a per¬ 
version of one of the principal levers 
of social improvement; for,ne-st to the 
fiospel, thorci is no bistrunient for 
human weal so powerful as an enlight- 
rned and uterlinfi literature. It is the 
HCi-ond grand civilizer of linmanity; its 
natural tendency is to strengthen, ex¬ 
pand, and clcvjito thp nohlcr part of 
our nature—to raise the Inaite to " 
man, and transfoim the barbarian into 
a citizen—to m.'ikc him an ornament to 
his race, and an honour to his coniitry. 

“ A novel is .a book three-volumed," 
having usiiiilly (though not .always) a 
disconnected plot, delineating the fore- 

{ 'round lights and shadows of social 
if^ with a pencil dipped in colours 
somewhat hectic, and circuhating the 
small-change and table-talk oi' onr 
Avery-day existence; hut, rarely pre- 
Wnting^road views of human nature, 
o,r sounmng the depths of the human 
heart, and still more rarely display¬ 
ing the qnrreucy of golden thoughts 
stamped with the royal impress of a 
high and hallowed invention. Yet, 
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though wanting these last essentials to 
ilrst-ratc literature, the novm has a 
strange charm, particularly for youth. 
Its rctidcrs hang over its tragic nar¬ 
rative and over-coloured picture of hu¬ 
manity with breathless interest. Like 
the “wTCckers” on the Cornish coast, 
th»y appear to revel in the scenes of 
woe and terror portrayed before them; 
and thQ sadder the tale, the more they 
arc absorbed and interested. Like the 
(otns-eater.s in the Odyssey, they are 
luxuriating, enchanted, in a ITtopian 
pnradijc; till, at length, they awake 
from their reverie in a state of mental 
cma.sculation.. Action, study, entcr- 
jirise, to such demented volupbuirios, 
arc things not to he thought of; the 
battle of life is too real and hazardous 
for them ; the race is up “ a Hill Dilli- 
cuUy”not to be sealed. Many an in¬ 
tellectual Hcrctiics n!.ay, by such a 
course of reading, have dwindled into a 
mere Sybarite, in whom the ii'atcs of 
“ the Divinity that once stirred with¬ 
in” arc half ohlitcv.'itcd. Comic UJes 
arc'perhaps injuri<ius in a less degree; 
hut lau<j;hler sometimes, ciida in a sigh. 
Meanwhile, onr Biilwers are lionized, 
and their admirers crowd the liumnn 
mcnagc-rie, “ and wonder witli a foolish 
face of praise;” while- Dickens i.i h.alf 
eaten nj . ’riicr" is a little delusion in 
this idolatry ajid ciinnihalisin. I.ight- 
■ ness is not clcvcrncs.s; captivating 
eommon-phicc and retailed gossip are 
not originality; melo-drama is not tra¬ 
gedy. Man was not sent into the 
world to blow bulddos, or make paper 
kites. A scribe may indite a popular 
novel, ar.d yet not possess a particle of 
genius and learning. Scott was a poet, 
and I’anks with the immortals ; l.yttou 
BuUvor is a senator, and one of onr 
literati: the exceptions only prove the 
rule. 1'liere is nothing in any of 
Charles Dickens’ talcs to indicatc tbnt 
he is a scholar. Compare any of his 
pnldicatious with any standard work 
in literature of modern date; place, for 
instance, in ^onc scale of candid cri- 
<iicism “ Martin Chnzzlcwit," and in the 
other either “Bnrke on the Sublime 
and Beautiful," or a single essay of 
John Foster or Macaulay; and if the 
first-named bagatelle does not instantly 
kick the beam, and the counterpoise 
descend, with the gravitation of a talent 
of gold, we have read logic backwards, 
and Aristotle was no sage. We have 
already mven our own opinion of the 
style and tendency of Dickens’ works; 



we beg ]«)u' to ((iioio tlio jud^nent 
passed oii'tliat \u'itpv's last fictitious 
scviii], “Bleak Uoiise,” by ouc of the 
dearest and most raasculizio intellects 
£n gland ahns produced; we mean the 
late Lord Denman. We ozirsclves, in 
onr childhood, saw and heard him oil 
the bcueh ; and Sievcr shall we j'orgeti 
that palf Roman countifliancc, that 
manly voice, iliat culm and lucid gastc 
of oratory, which could stoop ^ no 
sophistry, and which awed the court 
\iiitli the majesty of truth. Shortly 
before his death, his Lordship thus 
briclly criticised “Bleak House:” 

■' Hi"- [Dickens’ ! stOry is,<\s usual, iii- 
*irtili(‘iali^bis U’ysScriv. iicrplex much 
more than they interest : Jiis love of 
loM' life seems to "grow on him. He 
detains us loo long in filthy comers, 
etc. 

'J'herc 13 a certain clasS of per.soiis 
endowed by nature with a menial de¬ 
glutition so accoiiimod.iting that they 
can swallow any amount of small jirose, 
printed or oral, nith a relish perfectly 
amaKing. Of the entire dearth of ideas 
in their intelloctnal fare, they ap])C;n' 
blessedly uneonseions, and laud their 
chidly proicndiT to the skies, uith a 
c/imcl’s scream of delight, tiiily edify¬ 
ing. AVhal though they liavo hecu 
tiavcrsiiig a wilderness f*f words'void 
of one green oasis northy the name of 
a iitmighl ! 'J'hey fiincicd they saw 
sci'eraf, grateful to their aicw as the 
illusive vi.sion of palm-isle.s and foun¬ 
tains to the travcllors of the desert; it 
was but the mirarjp. No matter: 

“ Where igaoraiicG is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise.” 

'I'lie mind of “young Kiigland” is, as 
we before intimated, miserably ener¬ 
vated liy the perusal of the pages of 
froth, inanity, and nothingnc.ss on 
which we animadvert. How changed 
is our failicrlaud since the days when 
Milton wrote and Cromwell fought for 
t ruth and freedom! “ Methinks/’ said 
the prince of poets,* “ 1 s(m a proud 
:ind puissant nation mewing her mighty 
^ youth, shaking her invincible locks, 
and clearing her iindazzled vision at 
the ibuiitaiu itself of celestial light! ” 
Would he, if living, address us now iu 
the same strain ? Alas! the eagle is 
blind and grey, the lion a captive, the 
oak ill the sere and yellow leaf! How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning! 

* Milton: Prose Works. 

VOt. XII. 


0 patvia! O Divftin domus Ilium, et 
inclyta hello * 

Mcenia Dardanidhpiii, . 

I'll ere am causes for this degeneration. 
The railway mania has "afleclcd the 
press; it has induced a taste for what 
is light, w eak, and flashy. People have 
time to ride, and drink literajj* cham¬ 
pagne on the road; but not to eat solid 
intellectual fare, as of yore, ^'lic brief 
and feeble mental glimmer emitted <by 
,thc novels and figti^(fii,s serials of the 
day is hut the Arene mooiishiue that 
glaiicc.s on the Siberian ic^nerg, but 
lhaw.s not, warms not the^miwital tor¬ 
por of the stolid chao.y beneath ; while, 
.nt other •fiCTi'»P, alas! it is fho igiiLs 
fatuus, whflso delusive lamp may have 
lighted many a benighteTl wanderer to 
the swamp and il^e quagmire. Inane 
and immoral.fiction nromlike the ill- 
shaped carth-boni* trapezium, '^[riitli 
is (he heavcTi-inz entcd circle, glonous, 
perfect, one; the emanation of the 
Almighty itfincl, when “the morning 
.‘.tars sang together”—the sun of in¬ 
finity—the tyjic of elemily. To im¬ 
prove if, w ere to srjuarc the circle—to 
perfect perfection, at once an impos¬ 
sibility and a profanation. ’ Yet has if? 
been attempted, and Ihc^ faculties of a 
liutmu have been perverted and pros¬ 
trated : . 

“England! the time is come when thou 
isiuitild'tit wean 

Thy heart froiu its emasculating food : 

'J'he truth should now bo hotter understood; 

• * * * tVe have seen 

Pair seed-time; bq^tcr harvest inight have 
been." I 

My country ! i.s- f/icre no pulsation in thy 
breast after a better state of thinys I 
'I'hc pleadings have been opened ; we 
must now sum up. •'Slic temptation to 
sarcasm iu the discussion of our theme 
has occasionally been strong; hut we 
checked oursclvc,s. 'I'lie interests of 
literature are at stake, 'rhe press is 
the jialladium of our hope ; shall it be 
wrested from our grasp ! It is the 
citadel of our strength; shall we be¬ 
tray it to the foe? Shall we, like the 
'rrojans of old, admit the suspicion?^ 
ofl'ering of hollow trea,son into the 
eapitol of our hearts? Daughters of 
England, the pride of our isle! we 
think, in some circle.^, too much devo- 
lioii is paid to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Samuel AVarren, Ma>'tiuea,u, and Gore. 
'I'he L nervation and ennui resultiagfrom 

Aiucid: Lib. II., V 211-2. 

AVordsworth. 

7 . 
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novel-reading can be but poor com¬ 
pensation for tbQ expense and waste of 
time incurred. \Vcre you to refuse to 
purchaset&v.'l peruse such woflts, their 
authors might, in a great measure, soon 
cease to publish them. 

Sons of England! the idolatry of 
Boz, Cefer, Jcn’old, and Thacteray is, 
in an in^llectual point of view, a na¬ 
tional disgrace—a disgiace lying prin¬ 
cipally at your d(>prs. 

My counlrymcnt is there no pulsation* 
in your%hrcasts after a better state of 
things ? ^ 

Young men ! be it ours—the writer 
is one of yourselves—bo it emrs to read < 
only w'hat is jmre, poivcrfuJ, and enno¬ 
bling. Siwials filled with conversa- 
tionul common-place sboidd be scat¬ 
tered, like the leaVts of the sybil, to 
the winds. I^ta»diy>i■lit^ratnrc is en¬ 
graven with a pen of iron, on a rock 
“ more durable than brass.” Study it, 
apart from the giddy thrpng; dare to 
be singular! In the sculpture depart¬ 
ment of the Royal Academy, in Lon¬ 
don, there is now to be seen a model 
illustrative of firmness of mind, and of 
the aspirations and^destiuy of genius ; 
‘there, palpably, 


-The unuonquer’d will: 


Arises in his breast, 

Upright, and resolut*e, and s 
Serene and self-possess’d." 

Life was given for noble purposes. 
Christianity docs not anniliilatc ambi¬ 
tion ; it only purifies and directs it to 
worthier (fbjccts: »• 

“ Life is n’di—life is earnest. 

And the grave is not its goal; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust rotumest,’ 

AVas not spoken of the sovlJ 

“In the worlcf’s*‘broad field of batik, 

111 the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle. 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Imitate noble exemplars. Aristotle, 
Galileo, and Newton spent the mid¬ 
night oil in studies that have immor¬ 
talized their names, and enlightened aV 
succeeding generations. Demosthenes, 
* Cicero, and Chatham thundered in the 
Athenian Council, the Roman Senate, 
and at St. Stephen’s, while the thought¬ 
less multitudes of their respective con¬ 
temporaries in Greece, Italy, and Eng¬ 
land were worshipping mammon, or 
haunting Vanity Pair. There are 
brighter models than those just cited: 

* Longfellow. 


“ rdves of great men all req^nd us 
Vc may make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
]''ootpi'm1s on the sands of time.” 

ft 

The soul i.s a sacred treasure; it will 
outlive yon starry spheres. Neglect 
fwill .sink it below Ifiie earth-worm; 
ephemeral Amusements can but change 
it tp the butterfly : culture and disci¬ 
pline can fit it for the sky. It is a 
jewel taken originally from the celes¬ 
tial quarry, and dropped into the realm / 
of nature, not lo be trodden under foot 
of swine, nor to deck the shrine of ■ 
vanity; bntdo be polished for the ser¬ 
vice of humanity, and for the* great* 
Master’s use, till it reflect heaven’.s own 
colours, and then‘ transferred to the 
regalia in the cabinet above ; thence to 
he drawn forth by heaven’s King, and 
■worn on hisMiadem, at his coronation 
and marriage with the church, hi.s,ini- 
mortal and long-hetrothed bride. .Sucli 
a destiny can never he secured by tlie- 
current fashion of light reading. 

^ My countrymen! is there no pulsation 
in gour hearts after a better stale uj 
things ? 

Whatever the advocates of light 
reading may advance in self-defence,, 

“ there is a more excellent way.” 
Thefe arc other and bettor rcsimrci-s 
for the hours of relaxation from .severer 
toils of brow or brain, among the 
middle and u])per classes, than “ The 
Last of the Barons,” “ Esmond,” and 
“ Bleak House ;” and for the pale arti- 
Ziin, than miscellanies filled with trea¬ 
son, tragedies, .and trash How pre¬ 
ferable is it to recreate the mind, 
harassed with cares, with the wonders 
of nature,, the works of art, and the 
discoveries of science; wLtli the liota- 
nist, to dissect the gifts of I‘’loTa; and, 
with the chemist, to investigate the pro¬ 
perties of matter, light, and air. How 
fascinating, yet how innocent, the grati- 
Kcatioii to linger over the page of the 
historian; to muse, with Plato, in the 
groves of philosophy; to climb, with 
Newton, to the solar ■walk and milky 
way; to trace, alike in the vast and 
the minute, 

“The unambiguous footsteps of a God 
Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling 
worlds i ” 

to enter the eternal shrine of Truth, 
and gaze on the brow of Genius, whose 
chaplet is unfading, and whose name 
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immortn]^ to Npurii, with Pollok, be¬ 
neath our feet, the earth, 

“ Aud all its tardy, leaden-footed cares’,” 

and hear IMiltou sing, 

“ Tlicloss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us; 



<itate, where the trides of time will be 
forgotten; and the Christiafi, who has 
finished his cotjrse*with honour, shall 
exchaijgc the cross for^e crown, the 
scars of war for the paftn’of victory, 
and the toils of pilgrimage for tlic 
“ rest that remaincth for the people of 
God.” 


and, aln'vo all, to read, iiilLhe volume of Ai.EXAXDEll Gouce. 

inspiration, of that holier and Iwippicr May 24tA, • 

■e 
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iliiiiiim; the Wilitfss of IteaaoH and Nature to an All-wise and Jmiejueiit Crealur. 

By the Rev. .John Tullocii, D.D. Blackwood and Suns. 

'I’lin present generation know but lit- analogies have held. the lirst iii- 
tle of the famous hcqiid^t of Mr. Bur- stance it was the^ruicipal of a Scotch 
nett, a merchant of Aberdeen, dated University who carried tlic first prize, 
17s.), by which he provides, that the and .a simple clergyman of the Church 
iiileresl of eertain sums shall he ex- of Uiiirland the second: il is now a 


in‘ji<lecl al imervals of forty years in 
ihf! shape of two prcmiinus, inviting to 
llie disenssion of the Kvidenccs of Re¬ 
ligious Truth, iind especially to the 
consideration and confirmation of the 
AttriJ)utes ol' Divine Wisdom atul 
Goodness. Fortv years apart! This 
fact will exclude all jealousy ^s he- 
itveeu ilic meiiof tiic same generation. 
'I'lu! e,xacl terms of Ihn snliject of in¬ 
quiry are thus given: 

The evidence lliat there is n Being, all- 
liowerfiil, wise, auA guud, by whom cvery- 
titiiig cxisis; mid piu'Ncidiirly to obviate dif- 
lieiiltiis regiirding tlu: wisdom and goodness 
of the , iiiiJ this, in the Jirst place, 

fiiim Iiiiisider.ilioiis independent of written 
Rcvcl.alion; and, in the second place, from 
the Reve].Htiou of the Jiurd Jesus; and, from 
I he whole, to point out the inferences must 
necessary fur, and useful to, mankind. 

When the first competition was de¬ 
cided it was found, that the premiums 
Avere awarded to I’rol’essor Broun, of 
Aberdeen, and the Rev. John Bird 
Sumner, then Fellotv of Eton College; 
and now Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Tims each nation took one of the two 
prizes—Scotland the first, and England 
the second. On the present occasion 
il is just reversed. Each nation has still 
one ; but now England is first and Scot¬ 
land second. Tliis i.s reciprocity. Tlie 
first prize of £1,800 has been adjudged 
to the Rev. A. Thompson, M.A., Lan¬ 
cashire; the second to Dr. Tulloch, 
Principal of St. Andrew’s University. 
It is thus curious to note how the 


simple clergyman of the Church of 
England that obtains the: first, and a 
principal of a Scottish Univcrsiiy the 
second ! 

'I'hc adjudicato«s of these great prizes 
h.ay! been Isaac Taylor—known o\ er all 
flic world for his literature ; Mr. Henry 
Rogers, one qf the Profc.ssors of Spring 
Hill tCollcge, Birmingham; nixl the 
•Rba'. Baden Pow'cll. The presumption, 
then, is that the present J’lssays an; 
upon the wliolc superior to those called 
forth by the iir.st conipetjtLon. 'file 
uorld cannot haw lived forty long years 
u'illioiilsoniuiinproveinciit; and in that 
improvement the gifted Authors of the 
successful Essays of course ha\ e shared. 
There could be but one first prize niul 
(me second ;«nd tlw:«eeoud is only just 
not the first, for it may jet in point of 
merit so nearly approach il as to ren¬ 
der the superiority a matter of doubt 
and disputation. In the present case, 
however, tve believe the adjudicators 
Avere entirely liarmonions, so that Hie 
presumption is—for aa'c have not yet 
• received the first prize—that the gene¬ 
ral judgment will be coufirmatory |^1‘ 
their decision. The plan pursued is 
at once simple and pliilosopliical; Ave 
luwe first an elaborarc dissertation on 
llio principles of Inductive Evidence, 
in which'the quest’on of Causation,. 
Final Causes, and General Laws arc 
ably dealt with. Geology, toc^ is made 
to contribute its quota •f the evidence. 
'I'he second section proceeds to the 
Z 2 
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Avork ol‘ illustrarion, and in a nianncy- 
at once 4 )roibund, philosoplucal, and 
tjiptivaling, Ave , hnA'c illustrations 
dniAA'ti from oA’ery'part of Creation. 
'J’hc next, ruction brings bcfTore ais 
M oral and lutnitiA’c Evidence as beaiv 
iiig upon the question. This part of 
the volume is soincAvhat abstract, biit 
neverfh'e.lfcss, to the thoughtful general 
reader, it^vill be intelligible. The Last 
serlioii of the Avork, com^irising a con- 
rtidbrable ])iirt of tJ^CAolumc, deals with 
(iillicullies vcg:irdii|j the Divine Wis- * 
doin aiid^Gooducss. This is a very 
arduous of the undertaking, and 
nio.st a))lyhas our Author gone tlirongh 
with his task. Pain and death, sorrow, ' 
social evils, sin, the Avrittan Rcv’cla- 
tion, the Divincjnan—incarnate Avisdom 
audlovcjthc Go.spel as a Divine power 
of moral elcvntion,*and consolation, 
with ■ the limit'bd vcqfiptiou of the Gos¬ 
pel, Mid millennial prospects, are points 
elaborately and learnedly discussed. 

If wc might speak comparatively, 
AA'C would say at once, that the present 
volume, allhoAigli it has carried but the 
seeoud prize, is not less conclusive, 
while it is far more philosophical than 
the original .first pr^sie of Dr. Brou n, 
and it is incomparably superior tp the 
second prize tidcen by Mr. Sumnc» So 
high is our sense of the value of this 
second prize that m'o shall loo^ with 
solicitude for the first. 


The First Cause; or, a Treatise upon 
the Behiff and Attributes of God. In 
Tavo Paris. By C. Wisir, M.A. 
Seeley and Co. 

In taking up this HomcAshat massive 
octavo, Avc inferred at once that it had 
originaled Avith the grcfU Prize move¬ 
ment of Mr. Bimieft; an* accordingly, 
on reaching the close oi' the Preface ai c 
iind it candidly confc.sscd that such 
Avas the fact, at the same time intimat¬ 
ing that “ its publication was not in¬ 
tended tp depend upon the issue; it 
was in the press before the decision 
AA'as announced.” This fact is some-* 
what remarkable, since Ave believe it 
Mas rarely occurred in the history of 
competition. It iudicates a measure of 
self-reliance on the part of the Author 
calculated to command respect. Like 
our Great Lexicographer, having done 
* his best, he hands OA’cr his Avorkto the 
empire of Letters, Avith the “ confidence 
of a mJln thaj ha.s endeavoured to de¬ 
serve well.” In this IcAuatUau compe- 
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tition—for never Avcrc priz^ of such 
amounts, £1,800 and £000, offered be¬ 
fore for any literary performance— 
there can be no doubt, that a large 
number of Avorlcs haA'c been produced, 
every onti of them well entitled to 
publication. 

But as the publicatipn of only two 
J'lssays—thos.c obtaining the first and 
second prizes respectively—arc secured, 
it wohld be much to be regretted, in¬ 
deed, ^f all the rest Avcrc to be consign¬ 
ed to darknc.s8. In the judgment of y 
thc^earned Adjudicators there aaci’c 
many avcII entitled to the honour of 
publicity as eminently calculated to 
further the good of man; aid ayiong * 
these there can be no hazard in placing 
the present volumci Avhich is a solid, 
well-digested, ably thought, and A'igo- 
ronsly expressed production. 

The volume consists of two parts, 
Part I. dealing with the proof apart 
from Bcvidation; and here the Aihole 
field is traversed Avith a finn stop, and 
the result is much admirable argument 
acid raaslcrly delineation; and Part II. 
exhibiting the proof from Scripture; 
and licrc, as may be supposed, the 
Avholc of the EA’idences are all more or 
less put requi.sition in mainlcnaucc 
of the great doctrijm of the living and 
true Qod. , 

Having established the diA’inity of 
the inspired books, the Author proceeds 
to apply their contents to the subject 
ill band, steadily keeping Aiithin the 
jirescribcd terms of^lhe conditions of 
the prize. The tAVO parts of the volume, 
in tlie Author’s view, exliaust the sub¬ 
ject; and as here presented they are 
Avell balanced, the one against the 
other. Mr. Wish has performed a 
great Avork; aiul Ave doubt not that 
both Ibc Church to which he belongs, 
the Church of England, and the Mas¬ 
ter he so ably serves Avill accept bis 
offering, the serA’^ant 2>rofiting from it, 
and the Master pronouncing, “ Well 
done! ” 


Life Spiritual. By the Rev. George 
Smith. Snow. 

Live Spiritual is the grand subject of 
New I'estament insjiirntion. There the 
universality of the I'mpirc of death is 
everywhere either asserted or assumed. 
Morally viewed, the whole race of man 
is slain; as the great antidote to aU 
this, Christ is set mrth as the Redeemer 
and the life. These bodies turned to 
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dust Tvilllrisc !ip:ain; and sonla that 
were dead sliall live. ITc is alike his 
disciples’ liCo and his disciples’ ripflhc- 
ousness: they are dead, uevcrthelcss 
Ihey liv*c, and yet not they, but Christ 
lives in them. 'I'hus, then, the theuie 
ol' the llev. (Jy)r{>e Smith, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, is the higl^ist within thl 
whole rang:c of human inquiry. It is 
the grand element of inspiration'itself. 
'I'he discussion of such a topirf*is ac¬ 
cordingly aidnons, such as serves to • 
jirove a .severe test of the man who 
.shall attempt its treatment. ItiTnpe- 
ralivcly demands.the hand of a nias- 
• ter; and none other wilfsucceed, llic* 
hooH of*Scri]»turc, and the book of the 
heart mu.st be urayerfully, patiently, 
and profoundly studied; while the book 
of n.iture itself may also be judiciously 
resorted to for the purpose of illustra¬ 
tion. All this the Author has done ; 
and the result is, a measure of success 
for which the Church of Christ has good 
reason to he thankful. The volume 



and everything of the kind.* Its prin¬ 
ciple will wound Ins pride,: and its 
sjiirituality will'be particularly oftcii- 
sive lo»ln.s carnal heart. WUis not less 
calculated to awaken those who abuse 
the ble.ssed gospel to purposes of sin, 
and to show them, that “if ^.ny man 
be in Christ, he is a new cre?ltnre; old 
things are passed away anelall things 
arc become fiew.” liid while it 'i,iti 
correct error, both jtm the right irand 
and on the left, if will alike; h,crvo to 
guide him in the right ptylh, and to 
help him forward in tjnc same, by 
showing him the work to be done, and 
the hlessii)g.s to he enjoyed, together 
with flic unmeasnicd supply of the sp’- 
ritual provision whic.luis made for hi.‘! 
ciico'iragenient and succour. "SVe have 
noted a la.i'ge flumbcr of pa.-xages, 
which wo con'-ifipr* gmii.s wonl-.y of 
trai:scii])tion; hut regret the iinpossi- 
liilily of cit.alion. 'I'iic best .«er\ice, 
therefore, yext to thi.-i, that tie can do 
our rc.iders will be to ciuible them at 


throughout liears the stamp of gcnuiHO 
(Catholicity: that which it exhibits in 
the eonnnou salvation. It would be 
impossilile for the shrewdest man liv¬ 
ing to determine, from the hook iiscif, 
the section of the one c.hnrch to which 
the WTitv'r belongs, iuithi'ig any¬ 
where to ho seen on the one hand but 
the glorious gospel; or on the other 
but the human sjiecics brought tinder 
its holy and elevating indiience, re¬ 
moving guilt, cleansing from corrup¬ 
tion, and imparfiiig happine.ss. The 
lesson here presented, therefore, is 
suited to all, and (o all alike, and in n 
very cmiuent degree ctjlculated to be 
useful. Vi'e do not often clo.se a book 
of similar dimensions, on kindred sub¬ 
jects, with a satisfaction so high, and 
so uniuixed, Ifere we have met with 
nothing either in doctrinal slatcment, 
spiritual development, or experimental 
delineation, which docs not appear to 
us in jicrfcctharmony with theinspired 
page, and the actual findings of rege¬ 
nerated men. The appearSnee of such 
a work, at the present time, is a matter 
for special gratification ; it is a minute 
and comprehensive manifesto, cle/.r, 
vigorous, and devout, strongly calcu¬ 
lated to further the interests of per¬ 
sonal godliness. It will powerfully 
tend to expo-se tlic utter worthlcssnes.s 
of all systems of mere formality, by 
showing that religion is a a power, 
a thing'of purity, love, and obedience. 
The man of mere forms will loathe it; 


once to IVirm for thcniscl\es a correct 
idea of what the volume couipriscs ; 
and w'e can best do this by selling 
forth the conicntj of tlio.sevcral chay- 
tersj • 

'me Agent and Mcani: nf Sjuritual Jjife— 
'th>‘ JCaturc and PrincijdeB of Sjiiritual Life 
—’'i'lic Progre®* of Spiritual I,ifi—Kncuii- 
rngt-urciils and 01il'gation.<t to Spiritual Ad- 
"vaiicumciit—The Esperimental Knowlftlgc 
of Spiiitiial Life—Lcciensions .lUd Jtevivais 
in Spiritual Lilc—Spuriou.s luiitalioiis of 
Spiritual Life—Developed Maiufo.st.itions of 
Spiritual Life—'I'he Influeiu-p’of Spiriliial 
Jjifu on Othcr.s—Sfliritual Lite, in its Con- 
ilicls iiiiil Vietdrics—.Spirilu.nl J^ife, in its 
Joys and Sorrows.—.Spiiiiu.al Life, in iis As- 
piiutions and Hopes—Heaven, the C'nnsum- 
nuilioii of Spiiitual Life. 


It will thus be «otn, that the great 
subject of the volnine is dealt with in 
all its principal aspects; and may even 
be almost viewed as exhausted. We 
consider the vohitue a very valuable 
'addition to our experimental and prac¬ 
tical theology. 


* T/ie I’ltilosopln/ of ihe .ioticc and Moral 
Potonrs of Man. Vols. I. II, 'IVi 
which are prefixed Vart.s First and 
Second of the Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy, with many new and im- 
jiovLant Addition,s. jjy Dugai.d 
SriiW'AnT, Esq. Edited by Sir W.» 
llASin.TOX, Bart. Constable and 
C )., Edinburgh; Hamilton Jlnd Co., 
l<:u:(lbn. “ 

TiiKSK are Volumes VI. and VIT. of 
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the Collected Worts, and they com* 
])rise all 'that Stewart wrote on the 
flirctrine of Ethics * Proper: to wit, 
Part First ai^,Second of the C^utlines 
of Moral PhtTosophy, and the two Vo¬ 
lumes of the Philosoi)hy of the Active 
and Moral Powers. There was only 
one editiof issued in 1828, the year of 
the death of the •;rcat Author. In. the 
original ellition of the ^ Active and 
Moniil Powers, the two volumes were 
unequally divided,*ihe one containing 
'11(5 pages, and Ih* other .548. This 
fliftevcnce\flrvcd no purpose, since the 
(listributioii Itf the contends was sacri- 
lieed; for though the whole work con¬ 
stitutes but four books, different and 
determinate iii their inattef, the vo¬ 
lumes did not* in each, comprise all, 
while the first was jiiade to extend 
into (he third*book, the second com¬ 
mencing in the nudflle of a chapter! 
IJul notwithstanding this absurdity, it 
was not the whole ,* the elaborate dis- 
cus.sion on the Free Agcnffy of Man, 
which properly bc](mgs to book III., 
and in fact constitutes its concluding 
chapter, was placed as an appendix at 
the end of the ]a.st volume, where, 
though on the one asscntial doctrine 
of Ethics, it appeared only hs an t^'ci- 
dental suppleratut! These incon^st- 
ancies Sir William Hamilton has cor¬ 
rected; the two volumes arc nofr the 
same thickness, each including two' 
books of the philosophy of ilie Active 
and IVIoral Powers, and the relative 
portion of the Ontliiics. The ap- 
jiendices aro arranged in their natural 
connection, and the pveenrsive notes 
proportionately distributed. It is also 
ju-oper to notice, that with rcgiird to 
the second p.art of the Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy^Uie first and second 
ebai>ters now corres])Ond to the first 
and second volumes. The works are 
thus brought into a clear .and correct 
co-relation, the chapters of the one re¬ 
ferring to the A oJnmes of the other. 

In none of the previous volumes had 
Sir William so much to do to adjust 
matters as in this; and the arrange¬ 
ment he lias adopted is a very great 
iniprovcmcnt, givung a cojnplettncss to 
the whole which was never previously 
possessed. The ucav matter is con¬ 
siderable, and the few notes of Sir 
^William add an additional value to the 
text. To the,volumes are appended a 
clear and copious index. 

Once more, ^lien^ We feel bound to 
tender special acknowledgments for 


the present complete editiq^ of the 
Works of Stewart. Each successive 
voVame only serves to impress us with 
a conviction of its incalculable import¬ 
ance, and of the great service which 
has thereby been rendered to the Phi¬ 
losophy of the Mind. It is fully en¬ 
titled to the dignity of n Cyclopedia 
of Mental ant Moral Science. 


• 

, Voices of Many Wafers; or, Travels in 
fhe Lands of the Tiber, the Jordan, 
altd fhe Nile; tvith 2y'otiees of yfsiti 
Minor, Couslnntinopfe, yllhens, ^-e. 

, Ily the llcvyr. W.'AvjaiNU. Snow. 
On a AV'ork of thi.s dcscription^ittle i.s 
required beyond a, geucral critical 
opinion, .and the (ixbibition oi'cNtracts 
illustrative of that, or oC special ])oints. 
The present ^Volume would snp])ly 
quotations of a deeply caplivating cb.a- 
racter .sufficient to fill one three .slu'cts, 
and still leave behind abundance for 
second comers. We have read no book 
o^ a kindred character for many years 
in point of fact, description, sentiment, 
and style to be compared with it. 'flic 
range through w'hich our Trav('llcv 
passed was very great; and he has re¬ 
markably Succeeded in grouping his 
facts and incidents, so as to elc\iite 
the important, hnd depress the insigni¬ 
ficant, rendering the whole morally 
impressive, and .artistically beautiful. 
Those whose lot it may be to follow in 
the wake of our Author Avill find liim 
an enlightened, vivatious, obsera’^anl, 
and every Avay desirable companion; 
but those to whom it may not be per¬ 
mitted U) roam by the side of these 
Many Waters, listening to their mighty 
voices, may, without toil and adthout 
danger, procure here what si.\ months’ 
peregrinations will hardly impart to 
them. Switzerland, Italy, Rome, Ma¬ 
ples, Malta, Egypt, Cairo, the Desert, 
Jcmsalcm, UeUuehcm, the Dead Sea, 
Samaria, Nazareth, Jlamascus, Eaal- 
bccl, the Levant, Athens, and the 
Adriatic San, arc among the subjects 

• on which the Traveller has expressed 
himself with frankness, iiilcUigence, 
devoutucss, and beauty. We have iio 
space to support this our general view, 
by extracts, which, however, is supeiv 
fluous. Our appeal is to the hook, by 
which we have only to ask all readers 
in circumstances to replenish their 
libraries, to test the opinions here re¬ 
corded, confident as W'e are of their 
entire concurrence. 
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History ol the Colony of Notal, South Towns, Villages, and Settlements. We 
Afiica. *By the Rev. W.C. Holden. hAvc then a chapter on Emigration, 
Ileylin, Paternostcr-row. imd the Capabilities of Natal, R chapter 

Mr. Holden thoroughly nnderslanijs of great iinportanoe 'after tho contro- 

the subject on which be has set him- vt-rsial discussious whicli^te*taken 

.self to address the British public, for- place relative to its capaBttJttcs, as to 

asmnch as he has been no fewer than the cultivation of sugar, coffee, cotton, 

fifteen Years resident in the colony, and so on, 'J'he work concludes with 

While the work dwells on Natal, there* a dissertation on the Cape W^ji^Roads, 
is also appended to it a brief history of Banks, Gold, and Coal, and some other 
ihc Grange River Sov ereignty,#con- kindred matters. « 

corning which, of late years, vvoehave What is called the Appendix already 
had so much talk at home, and so # referred to, is no nrnmr consideration; 
much conflict abroad, and of the vari- it is; a very considerable pulilicatioii of 
ons races inhabiting it, the fJtcat itself, comprising some RJO octavo 
Lake Ngami, Commandoes,* the Dutch page.s. The illustrations fiffTunusually 
• Boers, and other ni itld^.s connected, numerous, and we presume, correct ns 
with the* general question of African well ns slriking, materially aiding the 
Colonisation. Icani from the pre- reader to iVwSp an accurate conception 
face that the hi.story was iini.sbed at of the disma? country*in whi(;h the 
the c!os(! of IS."j 2, and transmitted for scene is laid. - 


publication to London ^ but circum- 
stancea led to its delay till when 

Mr. Holden very ]>ropcrly turned his 
atK'iition to tlie present condition of 
tiu’ count^ 3 ^ composing a small work 
on tlic Orange Biver Sovereignty, the 
abandonment of uhicli by the Britih^i 
(Lncrnmcnt was tlieii in contempla¬ 
tion ; and this, as we have just stated, 
o\])lains tlic circninstauccs of the Ap- 
jxMidix. In that ])iiblicntioii, Mr. Hol¬ 
den, writing from extended personal 
knowlcdjre, adduced tftul urgfid the 
stro.nge.'-! aignrncnt.s for not abandon¬ 
ing the (■•nifrol of tliat important tcr- 
ritoiy. 'i'lie worllij'^ Avilhor Jias con¬ 
curred vi ilb .ill who deemed the inten¬ 
tion an infaUuttion as well as an 
injnstiec, and who deprecated the idea 
of a sni rcnder as an imiTending cala- 
mity. 

'I'he u ork o]>c‘ns with a description 
of Natal, Ibc Hay, and the adjacent 
country, setting forth its geographical 
js()siti<m, and natural history; giving at x 
the same time hn account of the locality 
Croin !lie description of it by Vasi'o 
do tfarna in 1497, till the arrival of 
l.icntenanl Farewell in JS2;5; tho his¬ 
tory <»f the first English settlers from 
that jjcriod to 1812, whc« Natal was 
taken from the DuUdi; the immigra- • 
lion of the Dutch farmers to Natal 
with the. slaughter of Relief and his 
])arty at Dingaan’s Capital; the taking 
of Natal by the Kiiglish ; the establish¬ 
ment of the British Government there, 
with its Laws and Rv'gulatious at the 
present time. To this succeed inte¬ 
resting disquisitions I’clalive to the 
English Government, and the Natives, 


77/6' Glory of the Holy Ghost. Byl'ETER 

M’lyAREN. .fohnstonc and Hunter. 
This is in several respects an original 
and ill every way a very important 
work. The following paragraph is ex- 
planatorj'; 

In Older to illustmte the work of God as 
pcrfgpted by the lloly Ghost, it has beeii 
fon^m necessary to explain first of all the 
doctrine of the Trinity. This has been done 
according to the Augustinian (henry, which 
is simple, and apparently consi.stciil with tho 
• tVord of God. In the Scriptures we find out- 
divine I’ersoii dislinguislicd as the Father; 
anollicr distiiignislu'd as the Son, and the 
Wisdom, and the "Word of God; and aiiothpr 
distinguished as the Holy Spii^t, or Breath 
of CJod. These wands brinj^ oat the figure of 
a m<(ii speaking, -*■ wherein there is tlie 
speaker’s n-itl to produce an intelligible 
sound; his vwter si Hading iiml oocul organs 
defining and forming the words; and his 
hi eath receiving this form, and carrying out 
into separate cxittcni^;>in the formed words, 
the intended speech. There is nearly the 
sumo relation between God and the created 
universe, as betwen a speaker and tlie words 
utlered by biin; hence the propriety of ro- 
preseiitiiig the Trinity acting by the figure of 
a man speaking. 'J'liia is tlie skeleton of the 
reviled scholastic theory; and whatever the 
reader may tliiiik of it, it has satisfied men 
eminently'wise and good, and it serves to 
f oniirc/ the revealed feels of the case better 
than any other theorj'. , 

After a disquisition concerning the 
Trinity, the Author proceeds to tlis- 
cour.se on ilie operations of the Holy 
Ghost in the creation and government 
of the world; on the person of tho 
IV'essiah, in his saving work on the 
people of God, and hjs EccIeiiaBtlcal 
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Work in Ihc Cliurch, its ordiftconces, 
its officers, and its operations. M/; 
M'liarcnHemoii.stratcs an ardent love 
ter the Old Divinc.s, and an intimate ae- 
qrraintance their best productions. 
JIc appcal's^iii particular, rightly to 
have estimated, and deeply to have 
pondered the golden treasures of John 
Owen. •‘The present work, notwith¬ 
standing the magnitude and variety of 
its suhjeef^ is confined to, laudable di¬ 
mensions, so that both as to xmeo and 
magnitude, it is a book for the peojile, 


lie again 


for all thn people; and to every reader 
of these we may cordially com¬ 

mend it. ^ 


The Resiimclion of Israel—p Poem. To 
which is added Death ancL/!.trSculptor.s; 
or. Art against Art, and other I'oenis. JJy 
the llev. JT. Newton, JB.A. Blackwood. 
Mr. Newton’s a name new to the world 
of letters, bifit we trust it will frequently re¬ 
turn ; C)r there is much in this brief Volume 
to inspire hope for the future. These jiieces 
indicate not only high poetic genius, but 
huperior intellectual cylturc, a thorough ap- 
]ireeiatioii of, and an entire consecration to 
the (lospcl. 'i'ho matter of tlie Sciilptor.s is 
ouc peculiarly seasonable to the times whicli 
are passing over us. Mr. Newton is duly 
alive to the ilangcrs of the day flowing from 
fiwaricty of souTces, aiid'an particular from 
the grcal and growing c.vteut of our i^cr- 
courM- vviih the Continent. His own obSer- 
vaiions in ]no.se, in the vivid piece, “Death 
and the Sculplois,” possess a*special ^alue. 

“ This i)iccc,’’ lie tells us, “ was composed , 
while the Cr>.stal I’alaco was standing^ in ' 
Hyde Park, under a strong apprehension, 
justified hy the event, that the devil was 
about to bring a fearful evil upon the 
country.'’ In, the course of these striking 
remarks, it comes out ^uit_ “ Pauline, the 
sister of N apoleon T.,—divested of all shame, 
stood a model fur the robclcss Venus of Ca- 
uuva! ^VJlCll remiiiistrated with for this act, 
she coolly observed, that ‘ the temperature of 
the room w.ts nut uiicomfurlable.’ She did 
not in eunsecxueiiee loSohastc in Italy,siiujJy 
because all society there was Paulinised as 
well as denationalised.” IIow revoltiug the 
idea, that the sister of the Eiiipcior, Napoleon 
the Great, should xiresent herself naked in 
the room of a sculptor, that lier form might 
be chiselled into tlic resemblance of an 
imaginary Venus! Mr. Newton properly 
remarks, that this is wli.it the ,cnemy of 
Hiiglaiid’s I’rotcstantisiii has been all along 
attempting upon our own country. Let tlic 
lutral purity of the English people be once 
laluted, and Popery will advance with ra¬ 
pidity. Under Uicsc circimistanccs then, the 
Author well observes, that “ We cannot si¬ 
lently stand by and see a deadly poison infused 
into the heart of England; lliat all similarly 
naked statues imply arts of similar baseness 
and degradation of the female sex." 

Mr. Nc\$tun then proceeds to advert to 
the divers mattert touching Popery, May- 
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nooth, and Statuary, after wliict 
appeals with great force to the pqfenthood of 
the Itmd. He justly c.vpresses Ins deep con¬ 
cern that the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
at tlyderiham should have suflbred the love 
of Art so completely to overthrow their love 
of morality! He considers the dthibition 
there of naked male figures to ho such an 
outrage on society, and on so grand a scale, 
ttiat if tolerated, modesty *r tlecciiey would 
nave cea.sed to,st<md for any human idea or 
liuman feeling. N^othing like it wa.s ever 
kiu)wn»iii the worst times of the moat demo- 
ralisedtpenplc in Europe. “Even in Italy 
a guide lias been known to refuse to lead 
an Englisii familj'- into a complete Artistic 
Chamber,because the statuary was “a little 
iudeSnit.’ They had not got so far in Italy 
.’IS llie Crysta/ Palace people in England.” 

P We believe liiere is much more in this 
matter than lias yet fuuiul its w^y tl the 
public mind; and we suspect, th.it from the 
spirit of the present age*, things will become 
worse before they become better. Sir. New¬ 
ton’s Appeal to tiio so called (Jhiistian Artists 
is strikiu* and juiugc ut. But \.'e mu'^t slop; 
all tills is, so fo speak, by the way, and 
touching the prose and the morality of the 
volume, for which we greatly oi'.i dn- the 
Author, while we tender him our special 
thanks. The JlesuiTectiou of Isr.iii is 


a 

iiiiisculinc and powerful p.oec, us will ...s .ue 
th'e subseiiutiii articles on tJreatioii, and iho 
Cave of Atiak; Moses on oltumt Nelio is a 
noble production, ennstiUitiug, indee'l, tin* 
eliief poem of the volume. 


Lecltires Deliverctl hrfore Hie Young Men's 
Christian jlss$<.'ititim in K'vlir Hail, 
Nishet and Co. 

Oi' all the volumes of a kindred character 
which have preceded the present, we doubt 
if there be one containing a larger measure 
of substantial excellence^ The Subjects arc 
w'ell chosen, as well as the Lectures. The 
Origin of Civilization—Labour, Kest, and 
Recreation—T*bpular Fallacies—tlio Glory 
of the Old Testament—Philosophy of llie 
Atonement—Man and his M.ister—'J'lie In¬ 
telligent Study of the Holy Scriptures —Con- 
slantino])le aiid Greek Christianity—Agents 
ill the Revival of tlic L-ist Century—God’s 
Heroes and the World’s Heroes—the Dignity 
of Labour—Ragged Schools—Opposition to 
Grc.it Inventions and Discoveries. Such 
arc lire topics, and it is not‘too much to 
ailirii), that very worthily wore they severally 
worked out, and that very admirable and 
valuable is the aggregate jircsented in this 
handsome volcine. 

' We never like to lose a fair opportunity of 
speaking a good word for a IJishop; and 
only regret lh.at we have so seldom an occa¬ 
sion to gratify ourselves in that direction. 
In the present case, an occasion is supplied 
ill the person of quo of the most erudite, en¬ 
lightened, patriotic, .ind noble-minded men 
that ever occupied the bench—Archbishop 
Wfaatcly, of J)nblin. This most distin¬ 
guished prelate did not think it beneath him 
to undertake the opening lecture of this 
series, and thus to appear before the Chris- 



tian Youk Men in Loiidun. All bonoui to 
the Arcliflisliop! One such act would do 
more to conciliate opposition to n State 
Church, to render men tolerant lu tli^ de¬ 
fects of the system, than a thousand bitter 
homilieu such as those of Henry, of Exeter, 
Charles James, of London, and SamuL'l,|ul' 
Oxford. The Bisliop in the openinp; para- 
grapli of his liC^'ture states, that he proposes 
to lay before the audience “a small portitu 
o,'’ tlic results of his researches aud reflections 
upon them;” and it is greatly to he hoped 
tli.at the store, from which tins sniaU portion 
is detached, will, in due season, and soon, 
meet the public eye. Dr. Whately is one of 
the few more eminent public writers who 
have not written too much. He is farefni 
always to eho.se his .subject well, aud wisely; 
and having so dioseii it, li%is also careful to 
chihoratc it to Ihe utmost, so that when LS; V 
comes Adore tlie public, he is in a position 
vatlnr to dciuaiid Uicir applause than to beg 
their indulguncu, (Iraiitmg no indulgence 
tu himself, be rcquire.s to ask none of the 
public. The present disscitation is worthy 
of Archbishoii Whately, nuinly, luminous, 
well digs.stcd, strongly conclusive, with here 
;nid there a du.sh of c.irelessncss, which shews 
tli.it this distingui.shcd writer on logic, and 
on vlietoric, is alwayi'. more careful of the 
Ibi'iocr thini of the latter. In e.xprcssion the 
I’lislioji is ot'Ici: sliucnly ; in argiuuci.t ’^>ry 
1 'Toly at I'aiill. 'J'lie volume as a whole is 
1 . 11 C ofMoy great vwlnc. 

Piit/lic if'oi I 'ji i or. Praise, Prayer, and 
I’rcachiug. IJy John S.mitji, AJ.A. hniip- 
kiii, Marshall, and Co. 

Tiious \M)s will be gl.id tor celvcA volume 
on the subject ofPraise, Prayer, and Preach¬ 
ing," fiom the 7 >racti.sed pen of the Author of 
the Sl Ufish Ch'i-g;/,’’ coinpiixiiig two vo- * 
lames of sketches ot Tninistersof all denomi¬ 
nations who, during the long course of seven 
years, enntiiiued to excite an extraordinary 
measure of attention throughout lill 7 >arts of 
Scotland. This was a species of laboiu: for 
wliTclt the author was, to an unusual extent, 
qualitied. We doubt whether, all things 
considered, there is any man of his time 
equally endowed with the peculiar gifts whieh 
called for so peculiar an enterprise. Mr. 
Smith’s original qiialilicatious are such a.s 
fall to the lot of few public writers. Had he 
lived two or three thousand years back, he 
would undoubtedly have taken lus place-— 
and a high j)lace, too—amongst the critics of 
liis lime, and Iiavc come dow'U to ps in the 
same roll with Dionysius, Cluinctilian, and 
Longinus. The present work has the ad¬ 
vantage of being the last efli^ion of the au¬ 
thor's genius, and it lias consec^ncntly derh ed* 
the full buuetit (d'his multifarious studies, in 
conueetiun with his disquisiliuus on contem¬ 
porary clergymen. This essay on praise 
comprises much that is entitled to general 
altention. He has a thorough eonccjitioii of 
w'liat ouglil to be, and is keenly alive to tlie 
errors and evils which prevail. It is the best 
essay upon the aspect of the subject which 
Mr. Smith has selected in our language. The 
writer, here and tliere, uses a frecduni of ex- 
prcssien, however, which perhaps may stum¬ 
ble people of tender sensibilities, and lead 


l^hem to look upon him as a man of tiioEdin- 
liirjrfi Ucriew School- more da^ng than ile- 
votumal, and ]U'r1iap.s ^licy will not be gri Jlly 
out; but for all lu'at, and cvefl while They 
'• slrikjj,” we hope they nwy'^iAir.” 'J'he 
essay on Prayer is brief—wWftiuk loo brief. 
Tin* subject is of suilieienl importance to have 
authorized, if not to have deniandeil, much 
more expansion. Tlic chief talent is the 
departinent on preaching, whi*lMs entitled 
to special notice. 

Creation’s I’j^sfimony^ to its 9hd; or. The 
Accordance of Science, Philos'ipliiy and 
Jliivelatioii. Hy Tmom\s IIaoh. ‘ Long¬ 
man and Co. # 

This volume is olfered by iD devout and 
gifted Authoy as a Manual o^ic Hvidcnccs 
of M.’tural and llovcalea Jicligion, wiili 
especial reference to the progre as of JScieiieo 
—..thc-advaucemciit of Knowledge; and is 
one of thj;,J|u()st instructive avu interesting 
works of ils^iss tbai we lire .nblo to name. 
Holhing, indeed, for a considerable numbci 
of years, of the s§tne kind, has aiincarcd at 
all comparable. It is w>uyd alike in its 
science and in its leHJtioii, and very stror.glj 
e.xemplifies the advantage, otlier tliiitgs being 
equal, of religious men dci'liugwilh seieiililic 
subjects. Their iiicty affects alilic the intel¬ 
lectual and tlie inotfl cliarc-.ctcr uf their jiro- 
dnetions, imiiartiug at i.nce a glory and a 
lustre wli’ch add exceedingly to the charm. 
In the present ease, the jihilosopbcr and tbo 
poet w.ilk hand in hand in delightful li.sr- 
iiiouy. e have ^id, the “ poet,” for many 
of our readers avo*av,aie that Jvir. J’.agg has 
di^n guished him.sclf in that cajsseiiy liy his 
excellent imblic.itions, ’“'J'lie Im'iui’ation,” 
*' The Deity,’J,«&c, 

J'lie range of the present \nlumu is very 
wide, comprising all Nature, all ,Science, and 
all Inspiretiun, and bringing the whole to 
bear united testimony lo tlic power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of the ..Vlmiglily 
Creator. There is not one of these twenty 
chapters which presents not dVidciine of solid 
inquiry, dcliberati' study, aiui dccji earnest¬ 
ness. Wo could quote wliole sliec's of pas- 
.sages of striking c.xcellcnce, the jierural of 
which would impart boih instruction and 
pleasure in a high degree, and leave on the 
mind impressions wlimh no time will oblite¬ 
rate. Of all the puiiJication'. of its .Vutlior, 
it is, unquestionably, by far the ii'ost import¬ 
ant; cntiiling him to a place amongst the 
ablest and most u.scfnl wriicrs of his country. 
Mr. Ragg, uiiquesti'mi’.bly, will licnceforlli 
take rank with our BentL-ys, oiir Butlers, our 
Palcy.s, and our Sumuci 

Ai/ar Gold; or, the Worthiness of the LavtU' 
that was Slain to Receioe iliekes. By the 
Jlcv. John Macf-AKLANt., LL.D. OIjis- 
gow. Second Thousand. London:# 
Snow, 

Wk are more pleased than surprised to find 
that ten hunilrtd cojiics of this most noble 
Sermon have already been dispersed througli- 
oiit the ranks of the supporters of the Lon- 
dou Alissionary Society. The dejuand does 
cjvdit alike to their reason, their judgment, 
their piety, and thefr zeal. Tina text is one 
of the happiest ever sdecUtd on such an occa¬ 
sion, amf the working out of the idea has 
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never been surjiassied. The thing is tho¬ 
roughly Scotgh—that is to say, analytic, argu- 
inciiMitivc, end every way logical; — and 
notliing is vantiiig to' its jjeiTection, hut a 
few tints, fla“itroke of pathos, or a (lash of 
splendour, sivcltsrs it is more esj)ccidily the 
jirorogative of English genius to impart. If 
there Is to be any comparison, we must com¬ 
pare our eminent preacher not with English 
preachers, bn^ with those of his own country 
who have come to serve the Society; and 
thus tested, (he will occupy a chief place 
amongst men ot the former rank. The appeal 
to the*intellect is throimhout most powcriiil; 
but amidst the homage fbnie to intellect, llic 
heart is hy no means sbrgotteii, altlioiigli 
power rather* I ban sentiment is the predomi¬ 
nating feature erilie preaclier's'inind. 

Dr. Mar I'm lane nii-'ln-ta krs'to discuss three 
points:—the sense in wliich the f.aii: • of|, 
.le.siis Christ appears to he dependen't on trie’ 
favour of men;—the worthiiies&l.‘f‘JI’.e Lamb 
that was slain to refeive the linies of men,; — 
the qualification of the jndges that bore wit¬ 
ness to this W’orlhincss of t^c Lamb that was 
Slain to reeeivi*'riftics.e Under these points 
we have a hcaiitiful.and nnpvessive enrbodi- 
meiit of principles, doctriiu'S, and fuels, the 
whole piessed homij; uith an eloquence 
worthy of the subjecj^. ' •' 

A 1‘0,'liral Gnnnmarof Ult liiiisli.ili Lniigiinee, 
fiiifl nil F.jjtloiiir of‘the Arl of lUii'lorti'. 15y 
JloisLui Ci.AiiKi;. lioulston and Co. 

Tins is .111 ingenious and interesting volume, 
which, allliough it promises rather too much, 
yet jicrl'orms soinclhing. We have lirfi a 
eliapler, .'imountiiig 'to sonje thirty pagtfs,'nu 
Cir.ammar, to which Bucc(.ex*4 another on 
Elocution. The rest of the vWume is yery 
largely made up of passages, both in jiros’e 
and veise, didactic and dcsciiptivft 'J'lie 
main peculiarity of the book consists in the 
authors rhyming predilections. On the sub¬ 
ject uf grainmar, all his lulcs are inverse; 
and, to s:iy thc^uth, eoiisidcrablc ingeniiily 
is manifested, although w^ do not sec that 
much is gained hy Ihesc doggerel edicts. 
Tor example, speaking of " composition,” we 
have the lollowmg: 
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beginner, will supply both help aiTl amuse¬ 
ment A 

Siihhiith Pi’wiinsr; a Lecturi’ (hlivered ul 
Zi'^ii ChnpeA, Carmarthen, on Wednesday, 
Anril 20, 1855. liy Rev. W. Williams, 
V'esleyan Minister. IJaniilloii oniV Co. 
W/iAT arc we coming to? Is the agitation 
against the sacrcdiiess of the lirst day of the 
wijek being transferred froir our great and, 
as to the imyority, ungodly Alelropulis to the 
remoter districts of the realm? It would 
seem so^ and hence this valuable Lecture < 
was c:ilk?il forth by a proposal made for 
gpeiiing the Reading Room of the Carma 
then Litcraiy and Seienlidc Iiislitution on 
8niidii^',s! 'I’hc valuable Address is dedi¬ 
cated to the Young Men and Arlizans ol' 
CivTinarlhen. sfith the view of furnishing 
them with a few'practical reasons for ad¬ 
hering to an EnglLsh Sabbath, and rc.sist4iig 
the introduetio:! of a contiuenlal oiie. On 
this occasion, the Author has done execllent 
service to the locality in which he is e.xereis- 
ing his mini.stry. The subject is discu.ssccl 
with great freedom, in a good spirit, aiul on 
the best principles. Mr. WilliTiins observes, 
it is a very strange Ihmg that while ‘.here is 
such solicitude manifesting itself in (ireat 
Britain to trample on the Sabb.ith, the iieojile 
of I'ranee, who have had no Sabbatli for 
generations, sliould be anxious to recover it, 
niKitu esialilisha day of rest! Many trades¬ 
men in Ihiris have aciu.illy closed the sliop«, 
and many people thrcjufjfiuul both Franc i- 
and Germany are longing for a religiom, 
Sunday. Well says ilr. Williams, '■ llibl.- 
reading and Bible practice are the great want 
of our times. No i lieory for the ivliuf of out 
socialevih which igMuics this source uf high¬ 
est wisdom and power c.m possibly suceccd.” 
Those arc among the true sayings of God, 
and all attempts to give them tht lie will 
only issue in eonfusion. 

A Guide to the Knowtedife of Life. By R. .1. 

Mann, M.D. Jarrold itiid Sons. 

Tuts work is avowedly dc.signed for the u.sc 
of schools, and of all who desire to be in¬ 
formed regarding their own orgaiii'.^dtion,and 
its relation to the natural influences that are 


T.ikc first iliis niasiin of iuipurtiiiib truth, 

’Tis good fi.r ;ige, u'uii as it is for y'OuLli— 
thuni ftm-e, fuiiiidatiuii fk tor writing well, 

This uiidcrsloO'I, j’otir siilijeet may excel. 

Here tlici’O is certaiply no great profun¬ 
dity. It simply amounts to this—that with 
straw and clay a man inav, perchance, make 
bricks, but that, with iicithci, lie will get sor¬ 
rily on. There is a great deal throughout 
, that might be turned to ridicule, but never- 
tlieless there is merit in the production. We 
greatly prefer, however, Mr. Clarke’s prose 
lo liis verse; and here we have a respectable 
cxifinple in his disquisilicn on Extempora¬ 
neous Speaking ; the whole of his Rules may 
be summed up in a few words:—“Bo natu¬ 
ral, and give yourself up to the giiidauce of 
common sense.” Ainoug these Rules are 
the following:—“ Never admit unnecessary 
parentheses- exclude all redundant words 
and phrases; do not conclude your sentences 
with an adVerb or reposition, or any incoii- 
ftidert^lc word.” ^he book, to the young 


concerned in the maiiitenanee of health; in 
other words, fur all rational beings to act in a 
rational inannci'. The volume itself is, iu its 
way, something mute than a curiosity; it is 
a cumpend or digest of a vast subject in all 
its rainiiicatioiis. What Dr. Brewer ha.s 
done in another direction, that Dr. Mann has 
done in this; it is a sort of cneyclopmdia of 
the subject. W^e have nothing like it in the 
English tongue, nor, so far as wc ai e aware, 
in any other. a scries of copious chap- 

•ters on organized structure, elementary ma¬ 
terials, composition of the atmospheri', water 
plants, soil, and so forth, we reach aui 
are entertained by a long chain of admirable 
disquisitions on food, digestion, blood, circu¬ 
lation, organic fabrics, the aiiitnul body, the 
muscular parts, the nervous parts, the brain, 
the operations of the mind, the external 
senses, and other subjects of a kindred cha¬ 
racter. The volume is copiously illustrated 
by cuts, which materially aid in the compre¬ 
hension of the text. For the higher order of 
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scliools tl^ volume is invalunblc. To con- 
durt the elder scholar!! lliroiif^h a course of 
instruction such as that here prisentrd , wouhl 
confer upon them a periiiaiient ohligavon. 
Dr. Mann, by the Jftcparaiion of the volunie 
—whicir has been the result ol nut a liUe 
laboui—has done a great and important s^- 
vice to society. 

Subhuth Evfiiiiig Rciiitliigs (^i Si. John. 
the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. • 

t'*'’ all the New Teslainent Scriptiffes none 
art- eoniparable with the writings of John fo^ 
iinelion, sublimity, and a something rcsein- 
bliiig the utterances of his Divine Master. 
Hr. (hinmiing has felt hinieelf peculiarly 
t bonie in slowly tlirea ling his way through^ 
thii^elliercnl memoir ol' find Incarnate. 1-1% 
I'lppriii'slu liave entered most deeply into the 
sjiiiil of his suliji 4 't; sympiilhy lias evi ry- 
wlure manifested itself, .ind llie success with 
whieb lie has imbibed the spirit, and cnibo- 
died llrtfview s of the .\postolii. writer is'such 
as eamu'l iaiJ especia I ly tn eummciid it to 
il\e devout icadci. 

’J'he way to us-c tlie work with advantage, 
is not la/ily to sit down and read the eom- 
meiitary tirst, or read the eommentary alone, 
hut to' tahe the Scripture on which the 
pieni-hev es’paliatcs, reading it earcfiilly «nd 
ill Miully, and with the elosesl utteiitiuu to get 
at its me.iiiing. aniL^ls bearing on the heart 
ami the lilc; iind llXing done .so, l/icv, to 
take Dr. (himiiiing and see wliat he has said 
on the yubjeet. 'J'lie reader w ill be frequently 
])leased to' lind th.it he has i nticipated the 
picaelier, and Miiiiciinu s^peih.ips, juirprised, 
that he should have ovi rlooke,d what the 
pi eaelier pre-si nts to his atli ntioii; and some- 
limts it may he, his oviii thoiighiK will sii))- * 
ply him v.illi consideratiou.-! gruiilly impoil- 
aiil wliieh iiaie been overlooked or omitted 
even 1>! iiie jnt’.ieljer. 

( 7/1 i!/ I 1 //J bi\ /'ii.p/e. Hy the Hev. 1'. W. 

Kill' \i.M tctirn; D.J). Seeley and Co. 
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%’/vc/',s' PanUiKC; or, the Devotions of the 
Apostle Paul. Jas. Nisbet. * 

Tills is a volume oPa thoroughtt devotional 
ebaraemr. Paul bas bten nreseiu* ill such 
a yarieiy of asi>ects hy writiiTf^f every class 
of devotional prcteiisiim, that it might have 
hccri supiiosutl little ifiorc, if anything, re¬ 
mained to he done., Olily a careful hand and 
a keen vision could tetpcct to rdli^vcn a few 
solitary ears; but it is otherwise, as the pre¬ 
sent volume abundantly shovw. 'Wc bave 
here stated, tinder tw^o heads,—the lirst en¬ 
titled Historical Noljcus, and the s'ccoiid 
I'lpistolatory Kecor^—no fewer than thirty- 
eight classification^ of tlie prayers of the 
Apostle. This intimation yjjfl show with 
what minutcfless the New Wstament Scrip¬ 
tures have heeii exuminid, iiiul with what 
]|,4hc points have hceii selcetedund 
arranged, ^^c book isaalike dislingui.shed by 
devout seiuTMuil and eU-gjintcxpiession; aud 
is, ill an unusual degiee, calculated to fiirtlier 
tlic'ends of persoi^il piety. 

The Congregationai^^mlpi^ Tfcis. 1—III. 

Amono the more receif? projects of a serial 
character is thlf^ngredfatioiinl Pulpit, edited 
hy the He^. T. G.ilwlmi,of Tonbridge Cha¬ 
pel, New-road. Alimdy^wo have three num¬ 
bers, and six sernlnii.s before us. Number 
Ill., however, is that with whieb we are 
mainly concerned; and here the lirst dis¬ 
course is^^«Christ Crucified," by the Rev. 
James B^wlii Urowii; mid the second, 
“ All ^peal to Ydoung Men from a lircther’s 
(ijByl," by the Rew^Jo.siah Viney. Ilolli 
ai^bS^elk'iit,aii^'alculated aliki t.i instruct 
anIL to eaif.v./»il|Kie conception of a Congre- 
gatmnal Pulpit is excellent, such as entitles 
It every way lo the support both of ministers 
and of people. That matter, in iLbmidnne., 
will he found from mouth to inoiub to kLC]i 
it well filled, we have no doubt, and by pm- 
per arrangements on the part of Mes.sr.s. J udd 
and (ilas!!, we emmot doubt «f the i>ucce.ss of 
the ]mblicati(in.^ 


It is now ii coiisiilcr.ible lime siuee the star 
of Kiummaelicr burst upon our hori/.ou. 
Jlis niocU; w.i.s oiigiua], liis subjects well 
/ selected, ami the iLCuptioti given liiui was 
siicb as to eneoiuagc a repetition of liis .ser¬ 
vices. lie b.as, however, been slow to avail 
himself lit 1 lie ad''at.'.igcs supplied by Uriiisli 
iiopulaiily. let, Iimiu time to time, proofs 
h.ivc bi'i ii given that, if nut woikiiig hard, he 
was not wholly ilUe. The pie.scut volume 
consists of lliemis pccuiiaily suited to the 
exercise of the author’s talents. His power 
consislsin ,-ortraiture: he it a great moral 
painjer; not is he defective m iranscribingi 
*0 ins page the lincaiiuTils of physical nature. 

In his present work, wc have sumelhiiig of 
cider in a very comprehensive outline. John 
the roreruimer forms Part I., and is descanted 
oil throughout a number of captivating chap, 
ter!!. The Alessiah next succeeds, and the 
great events of hiswoiidious career are eX[>a- 
tiated on at great length. Then comes a dis¬ 
sertation, entitled, 'I'he People of (lod, fol¬ 
lowed by 'i’be World. Liuler Ihese several 
iicadings, we have a large amount of instruc¬ 
tive teachiUB and edifying matter. 


The Church tf the Atilleniiiiim. IJy the Rev. 

Ali;X/VNI)KK Authuu. Shepherd and 

Elliott. 

Thi: object of this tractate is to icfutc the 
arguiucnts of Dr. CiAuming on the .end of 
the world. 'W’helher Dr. Cuminiiig seriously 
believes his own arguments we know not, hut 
sure wc are, that nobody else helievcs thPin. 
Multitudes may crowd around the rostrum oi 
our millennial orator, admiring his plausi¬ 
bilities, aud unitedly testifying to his genius, 
but we hilieve neither man nor woman nf« 
sound mind ever for a moment placed the 
slightest confidence in the truth ul his lucu¬ 
brations touching this subject, lint if any 
such there he, they ai'c neither beiieatlfuo- 
tice nor sympathy; and we commend to them 
the able di.squisit ion before us as one very 
likely to be of service in rescuing thetn from 
their preposterous delusions. 

Life of Napoleon hi. By F. GREENWudh. 

Partridge and Oakey. 

They who desire a clear outliife of the ex¬ 
traordinary career of th#prescnt occupant of 
the 'J'hroite of France, will find it in this vo- 
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Itnne, which contains a digest of all the niaiiT 
facts of hia strangely romantic history. Can¬ 
dour has been combfned .witli care, in the 

S aratfSlt^f the work. Mr. Greenwood is 
er an f nor an idolater, butli faith¬ 

ful historian and a judicious observer. The 
appearance of the volume is ^'asonablc, as it 
is desirable that En^jshinen should know 
Boincthinj^'ot the SovbsitTgn who is the Ally 
of their country in one of the greatest wars 
of modern ^nes. As a blended exhibition 
of history and biography, itr is, moreover, 
as fuR of ifistruction as of interest, supply¬ 
ing many a lesson froin which the studious 
reader may pruiit. f 

Thr Golden snd other Poenrs; dedicated, 
by permission, to the Earl of Carlisle. By 
AnuxANDiSH Gounn. Hall and Co. 

Mu. Gouon is a mna of supa^l/H’ promise, 
and, should he be /aithful to^ie spirit that 
is within him, he may acmeve something 
which will outlive most his contempora¬ 
ries i^tid go dojKu^o tlic generations to come. 
He is intensely inartiaT—^ man whose proper 
place is i.hc army, d’ull oif.^ love of liberty, 
no is Ml of heroismwaud apparently, 

had he nine lives of, deem them 

all not too inuch upon the altar of 

human freedom. 'Whili^must of the pieces 
have a military hearing, some of them pos- 
scs.s cxtraordinaiy vigour. In this respect 
his position is peculiar. \Vc rnjjpember no 
otlier volume of modern ti^es so tfloroughly 
pesvaded bj the Spirit of M^r.s. 


J, 




to penetrate, enlighten, and move the heart 
of the reader. Uf the many good things 
Dr.i|Cumiuing has done for popular purposes, 
noiK surpasses the present. 

^ m 

hical Sketch of the late Dr. Golding 


eli'ird. By lIuLTOM Bah-ouk.M.D. Con¬ 
stable and Co., Edinburgh; Iluniilton aud 
eCo., London. ® 

T 111 .S exquisite sketch was originally deli¬ 
vered t« a body of Students at the request of 
the £di*hurgh Medical Missionary Society, 
ijhy Dr. Balfour, who is a Professor iii the Uni¬ 
versity of tliat city. The narrative is deeply 
instructive as well as exciting; and its ten¬ 
dencies are to fortify the faith of such as be¬ 
lieve, and to iifipcl them, at the same time, to 
/tyorks of faith gnd labours of love. 'J'his 
Medical Missionary Soriety is an aflhir dl'no 
ordinary importance, since its Cdminitlec 
comprise a large body oPllie most eminent 
men, medical and other, in Edinburgh. 


/I Memoir of Mrs. Tarhell. 
Hamilton and @u. 


By her Pastoh. 


Not a Minnie to Spiire; a Thought 
Times. Hamilton and 
This pvclty tractate is pervaded by aMinc 
evangelical spirit, while the'matter js diver¬ 
sified by a considerable amount of incident, 
dialogue, and fact. The circumstance tiiat 
its profits, should any arise, are consecrated 
to the Exeter City Mission, will of itself 
show the spirit by which tl\e writer is moved. 
It is an earnest, urgent exiubition of the 
claims of the soul, wliich may be advanta¬ 
geously put into the hands of multitudes who 
c.'ire last and little for that which ought to 
he their first aud principal care. 


The present puW’catioii, although small, 
possesses an unusual value. Mrs. Taibctt 
assuredly was not aii eveiyday Christian. 
Khc occupied a very high place in the school 
of Qhrist; and her removal has created a very 
great blank in the church wlio.se fcllow.sliip 
she adorned. It will, iiqwb'theless, be a eoni- 
fort to her surviving ifiends to liave before 
them thi.s little memoir, in wliich the linea¬ 
ments of her moral image are eharly a 1 
beautifully depicted. 'I'lie impression left o> 
tlic perusal will be one of a higlily beneficial 
character"; aud tlfJj' v/ho liave read these 
pages once will probably read tlicni again. 

■ Her Pastor has inoflestly withheld hisnainc; 
but assuredly' there was no reason for the 
abstinence lie has thoughl it meet in his 
modesty to cxerci.se. ^ 

Our Friends in Jleil; or, Frllonship iiimtng 
the, Lost. By the Jlcv.‘ .loiiN Kili.en, 
M.A. Shepherd and Elliot, Edinbuvgiu 

Mil. Kii.ei'.n has disliuguishcd himself by a 
lem.irkably interesting book, entitled “Our 
friends in Heaven,” to which he has added 


Suffer fiitlle Children fo Cowe nnto Me, Nel¬ 
son and Sons. 

Tiys-volume presents a series of Seriplu-a 
lessons for the young. The subjects are well 
chosen, and the questions much calculated to 
help the less experienced parent, governess, 
or teacher to the best method of coinmuni- 
' eating iustructfon. The illustrations are re¬ 
markable for their beauty, although few in 
number. The type is large and excellent, 
whvh will be found a matter of importance 
in dealing with the youthful mind, the eye of 
‘ which it is difTicult to command steadily to 
small type. 


the terrific pages now before us, the perusal 
of which is eminently calculated to av/akcii 
tlnmghtless men to consider t heir latter end. 

Kitty Jtrown; or, Bcgtnninu to Thin!.. Shep- 
herd and Elliot. ^ ^ 

Tills pretty little volume somewhat trenelics 
on the corresponding public.-itious of the Re¬ 
ligious 'J'ract ^ciety. But, while the object 
is one, the mode of accomplishing it is con¬ 
siderably varied. The present is an exccc 
ingly interesting publication, which youf.g 
persons will read with unflagging attention 
from the first page to the last. 


Urgent Questions, Personal, Prartical, and 
'Pointed. By John Gumming. Shaw. 

Tins is a secies of pocket companion, com¬ 
prising tw^ve animated and thoroughly 
evangelical essays, Sll founded on the inter¬ 
rogative principle, and peculiarly calculated 


“ Enter into thy Chamher." A Tract for the 
I’imes in relation to the War. Hamilton 
and Co. 

This tractate possesses a highly spiritual 
character, touching but slightly on tlie poli¬ 
tical aspects of the question; although the 
latter half is interspersed with thoughts 
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■\vliidi BhWthsLt the writer lias u Judgment 
of his town, ami which at the present time 
are deserving of consideration. 

Scripture Lessons for Elementary Classes^ 
evertf Sunday Alorning and After, 
fliroHglioul the Vear. Sunday Sc’ 
Union. 

It is enough t(#:innounce this well prepaid 
and very useful Manual. Ithe arrangement 
is excellent. Tlic points are the following; 
The Life of Christ, Christian Boctrine, 
Sacred Biography, Scripture Prelfept, and 
the Holy Sabbath. Under these severdi 
headings, we have an excellent selection of 
Scriptures. • 


’The World as Seen hy One Leaving It, By 
the Rev. William Law. Shepherd and 
Klliott. . • ^ 

This ds one of William awfully so- 

Icinn and awakening appeals to the con¬ 
science of a dormant '#orld. 

» * 


T 


UR.WxM. SJifITTl’S DICTJONAllIES. 

Amongst importani publications which 
ar rived too late fdf notice this mouth, arc 
the Great Dictionary^andth^ Small School 

Little Jessie on the Death-he^of a Young b\ Dictionary tLatin and finglisb), of Dr. 

l^rer. Shepherd and iSliott. Wil^m Smith, on the qppearance of which 

A Boot emphatically for the young, but ' congratulate the wide World of Letters, 

which many of tlie aged may read with ad- shall^iS|jr more fuUy into their merits 


vantage. 


next month. 


^ottrjt, 

. — 9 

BRING BACK THE CIJAIN.~THE CAPTIVE’S REJECTION OP LIBERTY. 

4^^ BY llIC llON. MRS. NOUTiy^ . « 

Whoever has re.ad that heantiful fragment of .Stcni^flT" The c!wtive," cannot hut rcnicin- 
1- " the striking observation made low.irds the clos£^ it hy lli^pLcStpr who was siip])osed 
to witness the diiicrent stages of tlic prisciicr’s mis^^sejMyij^jjPt moment of imprisonment 
till the hour when, as thc^arr.itor expresses ii, iron entimd his soul.’' The captive of 

the following stau;;i,s is one, iir’ecd, wliom the “ iron” of captivity has pierced. Immured 
from all lie loved for so long a jieriod, frccdoiii, when it was proffered, had lost its charm, and 
he rejects w ith scorn that liberty which to him was now but a mockery. 


It was an aged man, that stood 
Beside the blue Atlantic sea; 

They east his fellers by llu* lloodj 
And hail’d the tirac-w'oin captive free! 

From his indignant eye Iherc flash'd 
A glcai'i his hetler nature gave ; 

And, while his tyrants shrank abash'd, 

Thus spoke the spirit-stricken slave: 

“ Bring back the chain, whose weight so long 
These torlurcd limbs have vainly borne; 

The word of Frecdoiii, from your tongue, 

My weary ear rejecis with scorn! 

'T is true, there v3il|^tharc was a time 
1 sigh'd, I panted^ be free; 

And, I'ining for iny sunny clime, 

BoiVd down my stubborn Jjnee. 

Then I have stretch’d my yearning arms. 
And shook in wrath my bitter chain: 

Then, when the magic word had charms, 

I groim’d for liberty in vain! 

That freedom ye, ai length, bestow. 

And bid me bless my envied fate; 

Ye tell me I am free to go— 

Where ?—I am desolate! 

The boundless hope—the spring of joy— 
Felt when tho spirit’s strength is young. 

Which slav’ry only can alloy— 

The mockeries to which 1 clung— 


The eyes, whose bright and sunny ray 
Made life’s dujl lamp ]es%dinily burn— 
The tones I pklf^ for, day by day. 

Can ye bid^/if’«( return ? 

Bring back the chain! its clanking sound 
Hath then a power beyond your own; 

It brings young visions smiling round. 

Too fondly loved—too early flown! 

It brings me days when these dim eyes 
Gazed o’er the wild and swelling sea, - 
Counting how many suns must rise • 
Ere one might hail me free! 

Bring hack the chain! that I may think 
’Tis that which weighs my spirit so; 
Anri, gazing on each galling link, 

Dream, as 1 dreamt, of hitter woe ! 

My days are gone. Of hope, of youth. 
These traces now alone remain— • 

Hoarded with sorrow's sacred truth— 
Tears, and my iron chaui! 

Freedom! though doom’d in pain to live. 
The freedom of the soul is mine; 
lint all of slav’ry you could give 
Around my steps mus* ever twine. 
Rai«e up the head which age hath bent; 

Renew the hopes that nhildhood gave i 
Bid all return kind heaven once lent— 
Till then, I am a slave!” 
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“OUll CHURCH’S DANGER.” 

. seMG«riiiNa fou.the timer. 

Honest sljeivhcrdi^wisely earnest ^ 

In Ihy nim^sTr,"of love, 

Who, with holy t'ervoki-, yearnset 
Souls to will for wo&ls above,— 

Tliue I praj^i^ discree&^glbrvent, 

Tlico, whciflvcr tliounn found, 

Mnn’s dear friend, and God’s dear servant. 
Shedding Idcssedness arounch 

Rut, for yonder thou.sand others, 

Lo ! the herd of potfi wus men, 
PersccutinR: us lay-hrotljrs . 

Ruthlessly^ toiig*e and pen ; 

Droiiy readers/wowsy teachers,* 

TIow mueli have nut ytm lo fear. 

When on such unfaithful preachers, 
Judgment frowns for diilncss here! 

What occasions, wfcat positioisr^ 

Hireling parsons flinj? away! 

Crown'd wilh (iod’s and na'in's eominissioiis. 
All I hey carij'^i^ Ls the p.ay ; 

Crowded rouinl hy fellSyh sinners 
HunK^ring to he^uglny^d fed, 

Soul-dostroyers, nort^iil-wafe’rs, 

IjO ! they give us brcf|,d. 

Deans and chapters, Iru'S-hetraying, 

Pirates of the chureh as home; 

Tlistrioiiie curates, playing 

IjOosc with Ijutlier, fast witli [^miic; 
Hectors, surplice-fee dcvoiK’ing^ **•,,, 

Hisliops, greedy overinijf-li;— 

What a storm of wrath i" tu.vcring S a 
O’er the church, for sake cf such. Ji'Tl 

W ^ ) 

Woe! dumb dogs, that love nAsluinhcr 
Woe! ye service-humming drones, 

’Phat OUT (!huivli and State encumber 
{'’atally with dead men’s hones; 


KEVIEW. 

AVoe! though conscience may he ifarden’d 
Here to lust of things below, . 

Guift like yours must flame unpardon’d 
■Jprrihly in worlds of woe! 

Clmrch of England, ChrialicUi nioth^r! 

ftich in children good and true, 

Ihclacy and worldlings smother 
Jlalf thy truth and goodness too ; 
liecd a layman’s lioue.st boldness, 

Warning half-prophelie now, \ 
Lordships, Priestcraft, Fees, and Ciddiicss, 
ThcatPmu.st have an end—or TAoti 

* SMALJ. THINGS. 

“ Wlir. liiilli (IcspiBCii the day of sin ill tilings ? ” 

From little Sbeds sweet flowers spring, 

/<• And perfume oicr our pathway fling; 

^ The H.,hle oaks derive tlieir liiith t 
From acorns buried in the earth 
And the bright corn on«waving plains 
Rose from the tiny, scattered grains. 

Aiftl infant hands may plant theV-.’d, 
And from (hat small and siipple deed 
Ricli produce shall adorn the ground, 
And gladden every heart around; 

For God will send thesnii and shoivcr 
To elierish and refresh the flower. 

How small the seed of truLli a]»iii'rirs! 

Gft sown with tremhUng and ivilli tears; 
And yet that precious serin imparls 
Fragrance and light ftrSesert hearts ; 

Nor shall its progress stay, until 
Its branches the wide world .shall till. 

And a child's soft and earnest prayer 
llioli blessing in^y toothers bear; 

And a child’s penny, rightly given, 

May aid in guiding .souls to heaven ; 

And lisping accents ni.iy proclaim 
The sweetness of a Saviour’.s luinie. 






Tin: events of the Month have been iinpnrt- 
■ml rcalher than nmnerhus. All eyes are still 
directed to the East, where the a.spect of 
things is greatly altered on behalf of the 
A files. They have achieved great things by 
.sea, and also something by land. It would 
.seem as if the Providences which for a season 
..t appeared to iVow'n, were now about to smile 
upon them. Roth East and West, the seas 
jireviously were all their own, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Sea of Av.olf-a most import¬ 
ant portion of the Eastern Waters. Tliat 
Sea, however, they now possess, and they 
entered into that pos.scssiou without the clTu- 
.ston of one droji of human blood. 'I'he iin- 
itbrtanec of the achievement, which was of a 
strongly providential character, can only be 
e(>ni})reheii8cdbyan examination of the Map 
of the Seas of Azah*. 

The expectations at one time entertained 


of the happy results to he looked for lioni 
the ConfcTOiiccs at Vienna have been utterly 
disaxipointcd. Tlie hihnurs and exjiense, 
nevertheless, were not wholly thrown away, 
since they served to test the spirit of Russia I 
Austria is determined on ..iic maintenance ol 
her armed neutrality, but, beyond endea¬ 
vours to make peace through the exercise of 
her good olHcdk with the contending parties, 
she will do nolliing. Indeed, she has di.s- 
banded 100,000 of her soldiers. This is mat¬ 
ter for regret, for it was generally believed, 
that had Austria fiiKillcd the expectations 
she had excited, hy union wilh the Allies, 
Russia would at oiieu liavc given in to the 
measures proposed, making a just and equit¬ 
able treaty. She, however, has refused, and 
we must look for relief to a higher quarter. 

It is gratifying to observe, that the sphere 
of the Turkish Missions, conducted by our 
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DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN 
BLACKBURN. 


Aineviciui brethren, seems to have been but 
little disturbeci; the work therein goes on 
harmoniously and prosperously. ’ > 

At JioiiiC the most noticeable thing ^cclc- 
■siastical has been the meetings of the A pcin- 
blies of the Free Church and the EstablAlied 
Church of Scotland, both of avhich^ the 
former more especially, Imve been objects of 
superiy iutercst. Both bodies have been 
htc’adHy holding on their way. The contri- 
Jjutions have, as usual been great; Jie 
•imount of business done has been hotli 
various .-ind abundant. • 

Tn Ihirliamcnt the subject of Maym ">111 
has, once more DAii mooted, and we h t 
ibasoM to believe, that whalcverlii-’the fate o. 
^Ir. STieoiier’s motion, several aniciidnieiils 
will be made by Liberal members of an im- 
portaiil character. ^ 


The Rev. John BlackhuA., we regret to 
say,*is up more. He ill?i/..ited this life on 
Saturday, 4110 KithMf June, in the .sisty- 
fonrth year •>f bis a'-Je. The event, so sudden 
and BO unlookcd ft- -jhas crcat^l considerable 
sensation in the large eircle in which Mr. 
Bliickhnrn had long moredp It is pleasing 
to notice ■tiff- extent to which good feeling is 
being inanife.stcd totvards the departed. Thc 
iinihcdi.atc caust? of his death was gastric 
fever, after an illufess of a few day;s. 
cvpect to he able next nuintli to present (be 
mai'*-f.iels of the hislyy of a man who de- 
.vrve« nissing well of iiis generation, and to 
whom,.” various grounds, Nouconl'ormitj, 
Litev.itmi’, '•tnd Humanity, arc deeply in- 
dchtiiil. A 


|Uli((ioilS 

RKMOV.VL. 

'flic resignation of the llev. .lames (’aine- 
Ton, pasior of t|)e Congregational Church, 
^meeting at Ilea(lH:ile Clia]icl, Colchester, 
'w.is rcreived ala speei.il ehiircli meeting held 
on ednesday evening, (ith Jiiii'- Iasi. Mr. 
Camenm lias hi-en at Coleliesfer for upw.uds 
of eight years, nlicre he lias laboured willi 
great xeal and aece^tiinee. Mis lie.illh 
during tin- last year has fre^rtHilly inter¬ 
rupted bim in lii.-, work, but of late this bifti 
lieen improved, so that the rburch hoped to 
enjoy In'-eonliimant-e among them for yeais 
to eome. During Mr. Ciimuroirs pastorato 
Ihe eliuifh has Incie.-ised in members, and a 
debt of CtiOO ou the elrij'el, alien Mr. C.iine- 
ron took the pastomle in ISI'7, has been le- 
diieed to below .iiul tin- general slate 

of things, wbieli li.iie lliionghout been pie- 
cminently harmonious, peaeefiil, and happy, 
has been altogether encouraging and prospe¬ 
rous. 'flip separation has also been peaceful, 
jet painful to both the pasior and jieojile. 
Air. Caoieroii h.is no fault to find v/ilh the 
people, neither have the people with tlie 
pastor, exccJiVii' leaving them, wbicli, how¬ 
ever, they hope^nd pray may be overruled 
for good to llA- ea’i^jc of the Hcdeemcr. Mr. 
('aiiicroii Inas a corwictioii that his mission 
at Colchester is aceomplished, and that bis 
ministvy during the fiitiiif may bo carried 
on to greater aelvanlageio tlie c.inseof Chrret 
in anotliu’- sphere, lleiico liis resignation. 
Upon the lesigiialiun being received, the 
following lesolution was unanimously passed 
by the Church, Mr. Goody, one of the 
deacons being called to the chair, vix.: 

“ That this church receive the resignation 
of their beloved pastor, the Rev. .lames Ca¬ 
meron, with very great regret. That they 
would have gladly lequcsted him to recon¬ 
sider this decision, but for the most positive 
assurances on his part, that nothing which 
the church could do would lead him to alter 



his del'-nninaliy, which was tlie lesiilt of 
loug,_deliberate, and prayerful eoiisider.itiou 
by bim. That the cliureb cjiimot allow this 
oppOTlii-'iy to^as.s witboul ?i£prcssiiig tlieii 
tluiiil^ilness tn Almighty C-od for the im- 
Imci^ii harniw^ peace, ami love which have 
5-(ii vouelisj#ed i,.,em during the whole ol 
■i.s\'','iir>"cl'«n^ith llieiii. They also hcai 
weir' gralc/Jr te.sfiinony to the ticMplnr.il 
rtcemacy and highly instructive e.haraeler of 
hi'- piciicliiiig, liis kindiie.ss and fidelity-is a 
]iastor, and tlie consistent holiness of liis tile 
as a Christian; ami they beg to follow liiiii 
with their prayeis, that the seed sown aiming 
them h.v hiiii may he further w'.ileied by tlie 
Divine Spiiil. and tli.it bir future iife may be 
both happy .ml useful; and liiiallj, th.il lit- 
may meet tneni all, with a mimeroiis sjiiritii.il 
progiiij', at the riglil hand of (iiid, as the 
‘crown of his rejoicing' iu the. day of 
Christ.” 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Ji/irrhifitiiii, Cniiihii/if't '.— The llcv. Tiiomas 
Booker, having aeeeptcd a unanmioii!^ call 
to ibe p.isloraJ oversight i-f tlie Indcpeiideiit 
Church and eongregation at the above place, 
was publicly ordained on Timisdaj, May 
.‘list, I8)i5. The inlroduclory diseuiii.se was 
delivci-ed by tlie Rev. A. C. ^Vriglit, of Mcit 
buiii'A. The questions were proposwl bj- tin- 
Rev.T. Alirams, of Chisliiel. The ordination 
prayer was offered up by the Rev. ,Viise])li 
Sto'ckbridge, of Guildcii Morden, and the 
charge was given by the Rev. Alfied .1 ohiison, 
of Robert Grosvenoi'-sqmirc, I.oiidoii, Air. 
Booker’s former pastor, who also jireaclieil 
to the people in the evening, instead of the 
Rev. R. E. Forsaitli, of Rovsioii, whoimre¬ 
cent absence from h'.)me had not left time to 
prcp.are for that service; Air. '-'orsaitli, how¬ 
ever, was jiresenf, and ^getlier with the fol¬ 
lowing neiglibouriiig ministers aided in sub¬ 
ordinate parts of the services; Revs. Garner, 
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or H:iiRt.in; Flood, of Mclhoimi (both Bap- 
fiHt biothron); "Joseph,‘ol'Evi'rbden; Look- 
wooti. vt' Daviffl, <>£ Sawston; and 

I)<ivey, of JSCfl&tinTe. 

The* day rainy, but the at^nd- 

iinci! was ^(lod iiolwitlydaiidiiisi^iic friends 
dined til "The 7ioat,”]^ose b^lic chapel, 
where a jilca^inl and ifei-ri^lig aftcinunn 
was spent, tlirtiinisterBW^rn havinp; all 
lime for addressing the people. We were 
• partieiil.'uly jil^ased with tlie valuable ser¬ 
vicer. of llie Rev.A.ilolinson,wh(*i“judicious 
charge Slid very builiiblc discourse in the 
evcninp- will be lonji; "r^nenilK'rcd. ,Mr. 
Booker enlcfs on his duties at Bartiui;ton 
a'’'iJ'er.vt’ry hopeful circikiistances, his people 
are iiiiited, he is liifflily cslecincfl by his 
brc!]ircu in the iieiL'hhnnrliood. and IT the 



public will but kind!Jaixl them in biiihlijf,ry 5 --*Te^\iLtiis!i.^\.h in the afternoon: 


*by private subscriptions to meet the defi¬ 
ciency with V ery cheering succesa. ^ 

ORDINATIONS, 
uesday, May 22nd, the Rev. Henry 
was ordained Pastor over tlie 
asscmhling in the Congregational 
Chapel, (iyeat Ay ton, York^ire. In the 
morfling, a'ftei reading the Spriptnres and 
prayer by tho Re^. Robert Daw, of^tokc.s- 
jey.the Rev. fl.P. Boivciu^of MiddJesI^’-on- 
Tecs, delivered a lucid and appropriate cus- 
ciAirsc on the nature and constitution of a^ 
(]ffriRtian Church. 'I'hc usual ijueation.s 
■were pr^osed by the Rev. Thomas .Totyett, 
of Giiisiforough, and answered very safis- 
fiiiporily by thee newly-elected pastor. A 
mid nubile tea nrex'nng were liel^J in 


idol'll y 
'jfiaar a 


has accepted 
ol ^le trustees and 
Cliapcl, Clieal- 
to become the 
upon bis 



new chapel, which is very much w.iip:ed. there 
is every ground to hone for imicyfflflsiierify. 

The llev. .)oli:i Brown, B.A^^' the Lan¬ 
cashire ludepinileiit Colie 
the uniiniinous invitatiori ol 
friends eoiiiici;l«l^^?lh Ikirk 
hani-hill t’.oail, -Maiuliesi 
minister thereof, an(Vy<ili 
staled labours on tV 
August. ^ 

OPKNINC*. 

Con^u'tniwmtl Chiijicl, ft/irhljs Hp(id, Yorh- 
()u l‘'r?U.iy, April ()ili|1S.')»y1Jm above 
Pl'icc of Wiirhhii)^ was opir-ed for^^iviiio 
Service. Praj er Vi'es olH‘re^,Jjy the Rel»| W. 
J)ir:ou. ievidentiniiiislor*.'.id KiL-iiion.spveTA 
ed by Ihe Rev. T. RaIfieR,«djXL„UJ??rV 
Liver)>o''l, and by the Revl*it' Alton, 
London, ('ii Sunday, the bill, .seriiioiis wc^e 
preached by the Revs. .1. Su<clifle, F.S.A., of 
Manchester; J. 0. Rogers, B.A., of Ashton; 
and .1. Morris, Professor of Brecon College, 
Wales. On Sunday, the 22nd of April, 
a sermon w.i' pieadied by the Rev. ,1. C. 
M'SlicliaeT, of SteLybridge. 'fhe Revs. R. 
M. Davis, iS. Dyson, G. G. Vtkddingfon, ,1. 
Ilodgsun, J. illiar.is, and E. wiiiitoii al.so 
took p.nvt in the .services. Collections were 
made after cm b service, amounting to .CUR 

Upwards of three years ago tlie minister 
and pi'oplc, seeing great.^.'ccsslLy ofincrea.scd 
neeomiiiodatioi) both for adults and .scliolans, 
resolved to make an cUiirt to raise .i fund for 
the nurposeofaceoinplishiug this object. Ai. 
cnla^ement of tlic old chapel was Arst con- 
teinplateil. hnl finding the walls deficient for 
tlii.s purpose, ir w.-.s siibse(|uciitly determined 
to erect aJWw osic. During the past three 
fears th6 chiireli and congregation,’ the 
teachers'^id Sunday schobars have unkedly 
and liberally cnutribuled to the above object. 
A]iu\^al tea meetings have been held, aiul .i 
ladies sewing meet mg cstabli.slied for the 
same purpose. J'rom these sources the sum 
of about jC 700 lias been obtained. A grant 
of £700 has been kindly made hy the Lan- 
cashiie Cliupel Building Association. 'J'hc 
Ch«istian public lias generously contributed, 
inclnsive of the opening eo'leetion, £590, 
making the J:i>tal amount £1,991), leaving 
a deficiency only ef J^JO to meet the whole of 
the expenses iiieuvred. Desirous that no 
debt should reinain, an effort is being made 
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the evening, after tlie devotional sAvices 
conducted by Dir. Ilnstwick. a solemn and 
imiiressivi! charge was given to the pastor by 
the Iley. W. Lothian, of Reilcar, :gid the 
.sermon to the peopb’ was delivered the 
Ri‘v. Thomas Daviiwn, of Ktoekl»)n-(>n-Tees, 

On Tuesday, Jniie .Mb, the ordination of 
the Rev. .)olin Dc.iii. to the pastorate of the 
cliiireb and congregation a.sseiiibliiigiii Salem 
Chapel, Marlin Top, near Gisliiiin, York- 
sliire, took place, "'bo Rei. I). AVilliams, of 
Grcaf Harwood, read the ,Scriptures, and 
olVercd prayer. After whieb, the Hex. U, P 
Cbirke, of Oxer l)aiw'en,urrA: a eleai .'iiide.x- 
plicit st.ileriK lit of ibe I'lliire and eoiistitii 
tiojj of a Clirisli.'iJi Cliiircli. TJie nsiinl 
((ncstioiis were asked by the Rev. JI, II. 
Scullard, of Mill Hill, ueiu- lilackbiirn. The 
llev. G. Beary, of Owv Darweu, clUred tin: 
oidination jirnyer, afur whu-b the eliarpc 
■was delivered to the iniiii.stei' by the Rev. A. 
Fraser, M.A., of Bl.iekburn, formerly liis 
pastor. In the alisenec of the Rev.’.). A. 
Savage, of IVilsden, in con'^ciiuencc of siek- 
ness, the llev. .1. TaUevsI'wld, of, Keithly, 
preacbed to the chnrch ainl congregation. 
-I'be Revs. IT. Drier, of ITolden, R. Aspiual, 
of Caine, J. Diekiiisin. of Newton, and .1. 
Williamson, of Horton, also toii.k jiart in the 
service. The day’s ciigag''iiicnls were elu.sed 
hy the pastor imploring the Divine blessing. 

RECOGNITION, 

The church ,ind congregation w'oi'slii))pnig 
in the Iiidcjieudeiit ^luctiiig-liouse, Oultou, 
Norfolk, having become dcstitij-'i'' of a minis¬ 
ter tlirough till' decease of jtkeir late iiastor, 
the Rev. 11, lloberl.s, tlio.r.ev. E. .leifery. late 
of F.iuswortli, Hants, hi^ been ehoscii'to fill 
the yaeaiicy. On ^lay 2:5rd, 18.35, the new 
minister was jiulliely recognized in the pre- 
sftiec of a large audience, and of nearly all 
the neighbouring^ eongTegation.aI niinistcrs, 
together with ministerial brethren of the 
Baptist, Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodist 
denominations. The Revs. R. Loxtou, of 
South Creakc, C. T. Keen, and IV. Hopkins, 
of AyLsham ; .1. .1. J. Kempster, .1. Alexander, 
and .1. Cozens, of Norwich; R. Drane, of 
Guestwich; J. Browne, and W. A. Courte.iiay, 
of North Walsliam; J. S. Russell, M.A., of 
Yaniumth, and \V. lioydcn, of Clcy-next-the 
"Sea; and Mr. 11. Frostiek, of Wood Dolling, 
took part in the severoi'services. 








